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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 


please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of August to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express money 
orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can 


supply Postal money orders. 
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More Blessed to Receive 


TT fee! Lawrence Barrett’s daughter was 
married Stuart Robson sent a check for 
$5000 to the bridegroom. The comedian’s 
daughter, Felicia Robson, who attended the 
wedding, conveyed the gift. 

“Felicia,” said her father upon her return, 
“did you give him the check?” 

“‘Ves, Father,’’ answered the daughter. 

““What did he say?” asked Robson. 

“He didn’t say anything,’ replied Miss 
Felicia, ‘‘ but he shed tears.”’ 

“How long did he cry?” 

‘““Why, Father, I didn’t time him. I should 
say, however, that he wept fully a minute.” 

“Fully a minute,’”? mused Robson. ‘Why 
Daughter, I cried an hour after I signed it.” 


The Bishop’s Hat 


. POTTER, and Mayor Grant, during 
the early part of his mayoralty of New York, 
had not the pleasure of an acquaintance. One 
day MayorGrant 
stepped intoa hat 
store, after being 
caught in a rain- 
storm, and while 
having his silk 
hat ironed he 
stood bareheaded, 
waiting. 
Into the store 
at this moment 
stepped the dignified Bishop, who mistook the 
Mayor for one of the shopwalkers, and, walk- 
ing up to him, he handed him his hat and 
asked: 

“Have you a hat like this?” 

The Mayor, in the coolest manner, took the 
hat, turned it over, examined it closely, then 
remarked in a slow, measured tone: 

“No, I haven’t. If I had I’d be kicked if 
I’d wear it.” 


Why Thackeray was Moved to Tears 


LADY, an intimate friend and a frequent 

visitor at the Thackeray home, called late 
one afternoon. She was shown into the study, 
and on entering perceived the novelist himself 
seated at his desk, his head bowed upon his 
arms. Fearing she was intruding in the pres- 
ence of some great and unknown grief, she 
paused, hesitating. Then, thinking she might 
be of some help, or at least express her sympathy, 
she stepped forward. Just then Thackeray 
looked up. His shoulders were shaking; the 
tears streaming from his eyes. 

“Little Nell is dead,’ he said brokenly. 

“Little Nell?” his visitor interrogated. 

“Ves, Little Nell,’ was the answer; ‘she 
is dead—I’ve just been reading it.’”’ Before 
him, on his desk, lay an open copy of ‘Old 
Curiosity Shop.” 


Why She Couldn’t 


HE elder Booth, the tragedian, had a broken 

nose. A woman friend once remarked to 
him: ‘I like your acting, Mr. Booth; but to be 
perfectly frank with you I can’t get over your 
nose!” 

“No wonder, Madam,” replied Booth; ‘‘the 
bridge is gone.” 


What Beethoven was Doing 


ADEREWSKI was giving a private concert 
at the home of a young matron who had 
emery. acquired great wealth, but whose knowl- 
edge of music was 
not equal to her 
money. 
“May I ask, 
Mr. Paderewski,”’ 
asked the young 
woman, ‘‘who is 
the composer of 
that selection you 
played last? Itis 
indeed wonderful.”’ 
“Beethoven, Madam,” answered the pianist. 
‘Ah, yes,” replied the woman. ‘ Wonderful. 
Is he composing now?” 
“No, Madam,” replied Paderewski gravely; 
‘he is decomposing.” 


Lincoln’s Legs and Whisky 


WELL-KNOWN evangelist one day called 

on Abraham Lincoln. After a hard day the 
President was lying stretched out on a couch. 
In the course of the conversation the evangelist 
said: ‘Mr. Lincoln, it has always seemed a 
remarkable thing to me that, considering the 
circumstances and conditions under which you 
were brought up, you never acquired the drink- 
ing habit.” 

The President smiled, and then lifting up one 
of his long legs and slowly waving it from side 
to side, said: ‘‘Heavens, just think of those 
things tangled up with whisky!” 


FAMOUS FOLKS 


IN STORY AND ANECDOTE THAT ARE NEW AND OLD 


He Could be Trusted 


RS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, the actress, is 
not kindly inclined to criticism of her work. 
At a rehearsal of a new play, one morning, her 
manager, Mr. Charles Frohman, 
stopped Mrs. Campbell and said: 
“Mrs. Campbell, it seems to me 
that those lines should be delivered 
thus,’’ repeating the lines in question. 
Mrs. Campbell drew herself up and 
said: ‘“‘Mr. Frohman, J am an artist.” 
“That is all right, Mrs. Campbell,” 
replied the urbane manager. ‘‘I assure 
you I will never reveal your secret.” 


One of the Happenings 


OBERT G. INGERSOLL was one 
day calling upon Henry Ward 

Beecher in his study when he was particularly 
impressed by a peculiarly elaborate globe, which 
showed on its surface, by raised figures, the con- 
stellations and the stars. Ingersoll turned the 
globe around and around, examining it with the 
greatest admiration. 

“That is fine,” said Ingersoll; ‘‘just what I 
want for my study. Who madeit, Mr. Beecher?” 

“What, the globe?” asked Mr. Beecher. 

“Yes,” said Ingersoll. 

“Oh, nobody made the globe, you know, 
Ingersoll—it just happened.” 


The Queen’s Son 


ONE day toward the close of Queen Victoria’s 
life she was passing through a naval hospital 
and paused at the bedside of a dying sailor. 
With tears in her eyes she asked him if she could 
do anything for him. 

“No, Your Majesty,’ was the reply, “I am 
past that; but will you thank the nurse, who has 
been so kind to me?” 

Instantly Her Majesty turned to the watching 
nurse, reached out her hand, and, raising her 
voice that all the ward might hear, said: ‘I 
thank you very much for your kindness to my 
son. 


What the Farthing is For 


NDREW CARNEGIE was discoursing at a 
dinner on the futility of the English farthing. 
“Now why,” he exclaimed—‘‘why should 
there be farthings—the fourth of a penny?” 
“‘T don’t know,” said one of the company, “‘ un- 
less it is to enable the Scotch to be charitable.” 


The Actor and the Cabbage 


be Francis Wilson, the actor, was young 

he was giving a series of impersonations 

in a small town whose folks had a way of being 
unpleasantly familiar with the actors. 
On this particular occasion Wilson 
was not exactly at his ease, and the 
freely delivered comments which 
greeted him on his appearance were 
not reassuring; but he kept on and 
gained in confidence. Some of the 
audience, however, had come pre- 
pared to amuse themselves, and did 
not propose to be balked. 

After one really commendable im- 
personation there was a round of ap- 
plause, but in the midst of it a great 
cabbage landed on the stage at the 
actor’s feet. 

He picked it up, examined it, and then gazing 
out over the audience he said: 

“Thank you. This is more than I had any 
reason to expect. It is the first time any one has 
ever lost his head over my acting.” 


The Same Hole 


N INEXPERIENCED young fellow was 
called upon to make a speech at a banquet at 

which Speaker Cannon was present. In fact the 
Speaker sat next to the young man. 

“Gentlemen,” began the young fellow, ‘“‘my 
opinion is that the generality of mankind in 
general is disposed to take advantage of the 
generality of 4 

The Speaker grabbed the boy by the arm, and, 
pulling him down to him, said: 

“Sit down, son. You are coming out of the 
same hole you went in.” 


Why Sothern was Named “Edward” 


DWARD H. SOTHERN, the actor, was 
to have been named “‘ Edwin,” after Edwin 
Booth, the tragedian. And just before Booth 
passed away he told the young actor why it was 
that he did not have his name. 

‘“‘When you were born in New Orleans your 
father telegraphed me to become your godfather, 
and that you were to be named Edwin—after 
me. Your father was a splendid and brilliant 
man, but rather wild in his tendencies at times, 
and I was a little afraid to assume the responsi- 
bility of godfather to his son; soI declined. I 
am sorry now. But that is why you are called 
Edward instead of Edwin.” 
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A Case of Unremitting Kindness 


N A COMPANY of stage folks one day a lady 

said to Sir Arthur W. Pinero: “I understand 
Mr. (mentioning a certain comedian) is 
the kindest of fellows—a man who writes to his 
wife every mail.” 

““Ves,’’ said a well-known actress, “‘he writes a 
lot of flummery about the agony of absence, but 
he has never sent her a penny. Do you call that 
kindness? ” 

“‘Decidedly!”? said Pinero. ‘Unremitting 
kindness.”’ 


How Edison Found It 


ed THE early days of telegraphy there oc- 
curred a break in the telegraph line between 
Buffalo and New York; and the officials in New 
York were puzzled to know where to locate that 
break. The President of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and several of the managers 
were in session over the matter when young Tom 
Edison camein. 

At once the 

President of the 

company told 

him of the break 

and asked him 

if he could lo- 

cate it. 

“‘Sure,’’ was 
the reply. “I'll 
locate it for you 
if you will take 
up my patents, and simply give them a fair 
hearing and consideration.’’ 

‘* All right,”’ exclaimed the President. ‘‘We’ll 
take ’em up without delay and give them favor- 
able consideration if you can locate this break. 
And we’ll give you six hours to do it in.”’ 

Young Edison went out quietly, and within 
an hour returned to the same room. 

‘* Gave it up, hey?” asked the President. 

‘*Not much,”’ was the reply; ‘‘the break is a 
few miles this side of Poughkeepsie.” 

‘‘ How do you know?” inquired the President. 

“That is my secret,” was the reply. “Send 
your crew and repair the break this side of 
Poughkeepsie.’’ 

When the break was found, as stated by the 
young inventor, they were wild to know his 
secret of locating a break, but he would not tell 
them. The company took up his patents, as 
agreed, and a number of years elapsed before 
Edison told the President how he had located 
the break. He had telegraphed a friend at 
Pittsburg to ask Buffalo how far Buffalo could 
telegraph toward New York, and the reply was: 

‘As far as Poughkeepsie.”’ 

And thus Edison knew where to look for the 
break: between Poughkeepsie and New York. 


The Best He Could Do 


HEN Christine Nilsson made her concert 
tour in the United States, in 1884, Signor 
Brignoli sang with her. He caused much 
merriment when he came forward in a Missouri 
town to apologize for Nilsson’s indisposition. 
‘““Madame Nilsson ees a leetle horse,” he said. 
Noticing a ripple of laughter among the audi- 
ence he repeated the statement | that Nilsson 
“was a leetle horse, a leetle colt.’ 
Whereupon a facetious occupant of the gallery 
brought down the house by remarking: ‘Well, 
then, why don’t you trot her out?” 


Why the Spider was There 


HEN Mark Twain, in his early days, was 
editor of a Missouri paper, a superstitious 
subscriber wrote to him saying that he had found 
a spider in his paper, 

and asking him 

whether that was a 

sign of good luck or 

bad. The humorist 

wrote him this 

answer and printed 


it: 
“Old Subscriber: 
Finding a spider in 
your paper was 
neither good luck 
nor bad luck for you. The spider was merely 
looking over our paper to see which merchant is 
not advertising, so that he can go to that store, 
spin his web across the door and lead a life of 
undisturbed peace ever afterward.” 


What the Bull Couldn’t Do 


FARL .Y in the legal career of Joseph H. Choate 
the future Ambassador was opposed to a 
hot-tempered attorney, who, in the heat of 
argument, shouted impetuously at his young 
opponent: ‘‘Why, I can whip six like you!” 
Choate looked at the other with profound 
contempt. ‘My father owned a bull,” he said 
at length, “that was a wonder to fight. He 
could lick all the cattle in the neighborhood, and 
he did it too. But,” concluded young Choate 


significantly, “he couldn’t win a lawsuit.” 
od 
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HE Ivory Soap prize contest has taught us several things. One is soap is dissolved), they make Ivory Soap Paste and with it shampoo 
that there are scores—yes, hundreds—of uses for IvorySoap of which their hair and clean their hardwood floors and their rugs. They tell us 
we had noknowledge. Another is that the number of women who _ that for those purposes, as well as for many others, Ivory Soap Paste 

use Ivory Soap to the exclusion of all other soaps is much greater than is even better than Ivory Soap. 
we supposed. It is the only soap they use. They wash the dishes with And the men are almost as enthusiastic as the women. They use Ivory 
it; the blankets; the curtains; the colored clothes; the white clothes. Soap for shaving. They clean their automobiles with it, their tan shoes 
They use Ivory Soap for the bath and for the toilet. and their straw hats. They—but why not print a list of some, not all, 
With half a cake of Ivory Soap, shaved fine, and a quart of water not half, not even a tenth, of the purposes for which Ivory Soap is used 
(kept almost, but not quite, at boiling point for ten minutes after the by the men and women who took part in the contest? Here is the list: 


In the Household In the Sewing Room 


To clean Rugs (use soft scrub brush) A cake of Ivory Soap is a good substitute for Before sewing heavy material (canvas, etc.), rub Ivory For baby’s bath and shampoo 
Carpets (use soft scrub a omens sl s chalk Soap on it—the needle will go through i it easier. sa wash for a child's mouth 
oeeg (aoe soft scrub brush Rub Ivory Soap on sewing machine needles—they | When sewing, stick needles in a cake of Ivory Soap To clean Baby carriages (use brush) and 
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In the Nursery 








Bath will run easier. Mc ecmiemy Samy 5d will work easier. carriage rugs 
Palms, ferns, etc. Before drawing threads for hem-stitching, rub the bp ony — from knotting, draw it across a cake Nursing bottles 
Pianos hem line with a cake of Ivory Soap. Ivory So Bearskin coats 


Woodwork 
Tile mantels and tiled floors 
Mahogany, oak and walnut furniture 
Windows 
Seatore 
estry 
Willow, reed and grass furniture (use 
brush 
mp burners 
Lamp chimneys 
Grips and suit cases* 
Brass and copper* 
Bronzes* 
s and electric light fixtures* 
Brass be s 
Hardwood floors* 


*Use Ivory Soap Paste and no water. Apply 
with clean, soft clot emove paste with 
another clean cloth. Rub, or polish, with third 
cloth, or a chamois. 


NOTE —In cleaning several of the articles 
listed above— pianos, wood work and furniture, 
for example— use very little water. Dip a cloth 
in a good suds of Ivory Soap and warm water, 
wring it nearly dry and apply, covering only a 
small surface at a time. Rub and polish with 
another clean cloth. 


In the Laundry 
To wash Woolens 


ankets 
Sweaters 
Knitted shawls 
Curtains 
Comforts 
Down quilts 
Table linen 
Pongee, foulard and china silk dresses 
and waists 
Silk stockings 
Silk underwear 
Silk handkerchiefs 
Ribbons 
Laces and embroidered articles 
Parasols 
ingham, linen, corduroy, serge and 
worsted dresses 
HINTS—Put some clean Ivory Soap suds in 
the starch, It will prevent the iron from sticking 
and produce a better gloss. Wash i irons occa- 
sionally in lvory Soap suds. If your wringer or 
washing machine does not work easily, rub a 
cake of Ivory Soap on the bearings. 


Personal Uses 


For the bath 

For the toilet 

As a dentifrice 

For shaving (rub cake on face and 

““work up’ lather. Rinse. Reapply 
lather. Shave.) 

Asa — ae (use nail brush) 

For bites of mosquitoes, fleas and 
other insects tat Ivory Soap lather 
to affected parts and let it dry) 

For shampooing the hair* 

*Use Ivory Soap Paste, applying it to the hair 
and scalp. Rinse in several waters, each cooler 
than the preceding. 


On the Farm 


“first aid”’ in cleaning cuts and bruises on 
as as well as human beings. 
o clean milk pans, milk bottles, churns, milk 
strainers and cream separators. 
To wash fowls, horses, etc., for exhibition pur- 
poses, 








Ivory Soap and Water Will Not Injure Anything 
that Water, Alone, Will Not Harm. 


VORY SOAP PASTE: For laundry purposes and for general use around the 

house, Ivory Soap Paste is ideal. The proper proportions are half a cake (small 
size) of Ivory Soap, shaved fine, to a quart of water; or a whole cake to two quarts 
of water. Keep nearly, but not quite, at boiling point for ten minutes after soap is 
dissolved. Set on back of stove to cool.. Keep in glass jar with screw top. Use 
as required. 


ILK is more easily injured than wool. Wool is more easily injured than linen 
or cotton. Act accordingly. 


O “SET” A COLOR: If you are not sure that a color is “fast,” wash a sample 
and dry it. If the color suffers, try to set it with a solution of salt, white vinegar, 
borax or alum in the proportion of one level tablespoonful to a gallon of water. 


HITE CLOTHES (linen or cotton) should be soaked for several hours. Wet 

the clothes, rub Ivory Soap Paste on the soiled parts, fold and roll each piece 
by itself, pack in a tub, cover with cold water, in which a liberal quantity of Ivory 
Soap Paste has been dissolved, and let stand over night. White clothes should be 
boiled. Use cold water, and bring it to the boiling point very slowly. 


Wee may be soaked for not more than ten minutes in warm water in 
which Ivory Soap Paste has been dissolved; silks, twenty minutes; blankets, 
thirty minutes; colored clothes, not at all. 


EMPERATURE OF WATER: 120° Fahrenheit—just warm enough to allow 

you to put your hand in the water without discomfort — is the best temperature 
for washing woolens, blankets and silks. Colored clothes should be washed in 
water not quite so warm. 


INSING: The water in which clothes are rinsed should be of the same tem- 

perature as that in which they are washed. This prevents shrinking. A table- 
spoonful of Ivory Soap Paste dissolved in the water used for rinsing woolens and 
blankets will make them soft and fleecy. 


OR COLORED CLOTHES, make a suds of Ivory Soap and warm water and 

quickly wash, rinse and hang out to dry, one garment at a time. 

USE A WRINGER for white clothes, hosiery and colored clothes. Many ex- 
perienced laundresses do not put woolens through the wringer, but shake them 
and gently press the water out by hand, stretch them into shape, and allow them to 
dry i in the shade.or in a moderately warm room. If you use a wringer, see that it 
is adjusted so that the fabric will not be injured. 


DON’T RUB woolens, blankets or silks on the washboard. 

HOT WATER—without soap—has a tendency to“set” dirt and stains. Soap coun- 
teracts this tendency. 

TO SOFTEN WATER, use ammonia, borax or sal soda. Ammonia and borax are 
mild and comparatively expensive. Sal soda is stronger and cheaper. 


REMEMBER THIS: Even Ivory Soap will not produce the best results if it is not 
used intelligently. 








Kid shoes* 
Leggings and stockings 
Flannels 
*Use Ivory Soap Paste and no water. See 
directions elsewhere. 


In Kitchen and Serving Pantry 
To wash Dishes 


To clean Tea and coffee pots 
Cut glass 
Silver and plated ware 
Linoleum 
Painted walls 
Refrigerators 
Poultry and hams before cooking 
(use a stiff brus 
Granite and aluminum wear 
HINTS—Ivory Soap Paste, dissolved in warm 
water, is fine for pen ln dishes. 
ipe the range once or twice a week with an 
old cloth dipped in strong Ivory Soap suds, and 
wrung nearly dry. Rub with dry cloth. 


Articles of Wear 


To clean Eyeglasses and prevent their 
“fogging” 
en's 8 and straw hats (use 





brus 
**Switches,”’ etc. 
White beaver hats (use brush) 
Silk, chamois, lisle and cotton gloves 
Dress shields : 
ae Ca velvet, tan and 
anvas 8 
Celluloid ailaee and cuffs 
strich plumes 
Aigrettes 
eils 
Furs 
Barettes and side combs 
ilver mesh purses unlined (use 


Leather belts* 

*Use Ivory Soap Paste and no water. Apply 
with clean, soft cloth. emove paste with 
aneenee clean cloth. Rub or polish with third 
cloth. 


Practical Uses 


To make screws and nails “go in” easily—rub 
Ivory Soap on them. 

To lubricate door hinges, pumps, churns, wash- 
ing machines, etc.—rub Ivory Soap on them. 

To make drawers that stick slide easily—rub 
Ivory Soap on the “draws.” 

Rub Ivory Soap on bolts, windows, doors and 
rockers that stick or squeak. 
o temporarily stop gas leaks—soften Ivory 
Soap in hands and apply to leak. 


In the Garden 


Ivory Soap is an invaluable insecticide. Shave 
a cake of Ivory Soap very thin and dissolve in 
two quarts of boiling water. When cold, add 
ten gallons of cold water, and spray roses, 
carnations, violets and chrysanthemums. 
Rinse with clear, soft water in half an hour. 

For begonias, ferns and all tender and bulbous 
plants, add fifteen gallons of cold water. Dip 
wants | in this or spray it over them—an old 
whisk broom wil &o very nicely. Rinse in 
soft water. 

To keep finger nails clean while gardening, fill 
them with Ivory Soap, and, when finished, 
wash in warm water. 

To wash automobiles, use Ivory Soap Paste for 
metal parts; lvory Soap and lukewarm water 
for painted parts. 

To wash dogs and other pets. 


More than twelve thousand men and women took part in the Prize Contest. Nearly my standby.” “I cannot begin to tell all the uses of Ivory Soap; but this | know — it 


fifty thousand recipes were received. Many of the recipes are valueless. Many tell is the only soap to use for general work 
the same story. Nevertheless, the Contest has been a very great success. We propose hands instead of coarse red hands which advertise hard work.” 
to use the information which it has brought to us in a way that will benefit every user 
of Ivory Soap. We intend to publish the best of the recipes and, by so doing, to make 


if one would have well-kept, good-looking 


“I have used Ivory 


Soap for twenty years, and it has never failed me yet.” 
The task of arranging the recipes is not an-easy one; and it is not likely that the 


the advertisements of Ivory Soap so practical that women will turn to the “Ivory Soap _ booklet, a copy of which will be mailed to every contestant, will be ready for distribu- 
Page” with the knowledge that it will help them solve many of the problems with _ tion before November. 
A circular giving the names of the winners was mailed to every contestant June 15th. 


which they are confronted. 


We have enjoyed this opportunity of coming into personal contact with the men and 


women who use Ivory Soap; and we have been gratified, beyond measure, by their with the conditions of the Contest. 


expressions of confidence in the product. 
reached us since February Ist contain such comments as these: 
valuable; I could not keep house without it.’ 


A large proportion of the letters which have 


“Ivory Soap is in- 
“For thirty years Ivory Soap has been 


On the same day, checks were sent to those to whom prizes were awarded in accordance 
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Are We True to the Declaration of Independence? 


N THE Declaration of Independence our fore- 
fathers stated what they regarded as basic human 
rights in the following words: 

““We hold these truths to be self-evident: that 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
The government which we have created protects life and 
liberty, but, in the case of children at least, it does not give 
adequate protection in the pursuit of happiness. 





HEN anumber of small boys start to play baseball on the 
street, or even on an open lot, they are often driven away 
by a policeman because they interfere with traffic or trespass on 
private property; yet they are doing only what children have 
done during all the ages—that is, playing: pursuing happiness. 
We should, of course, in every way protect the rights of the 
traveter on the public highway, or the owner of property. But it 
is also true that every child has a right to play, and to a place in 
which to play in safety and under protection. The Declaration 
of Independence applies to children as well as to adults. When 
we build up our cities so solidly as to take away the space in 
which children have always played we are taking away from 
them one of their ‘‘ unalienable rights.”’ 

Play is essentially the pursuit of happiness, and is, hence, a 
fundamental human right. When, for example, a city like 
Chicago provides playgrounds at the expense of millions of 
dollars she is restoring rather than giving to the child one of his 
unalienable rights. To give a child a public playground is not 
to give him something new, but it is to restore to him his 
fundamental and necessary right. 


HIS right to play is more important and fundamental than 

is the right to go to school. Without education the child 
may grow up healthy, good and happy. Without play he will be 
none of these. In every juvenile court the most common offense 
which children are accused of committing against the majesty of 
the law is that of playing ball when and where they should not 
do so. Despite the millions of dollars spent the sum has not 
been adequate to provide playgrounds for all children. We 
demand a seat in school for every child. The time will soon be 
here when we will, as a matter of fundamental right, provide 
play space adequate to the needs of every child. 

The greatest obstacle to the progress and development of the 
playground movement is the discontinuity of memory. Few 
persons over thirty remember the feelings, thoughts and motives 
which governed them when they were ten. Childhood has to 
most persons become a closed book. Most adults think of play 
as rest and recreation. They can no longer remember that play 
is life to the child, and that a child, playing intensely, needs rest 
and recreation as much as any one. We keep thinking of play 
as a by-activity, whereas play is the real life. It is school, 
work and tasks in general that are the by-activities. Play is the 
main business of life to the child. It is this which engages his 
passionate devotion and every atom of strength at his command. 
Play is to the child what intense, absorbing work is to the adult. 
Not until we get and keep this point of view will play and 
playgrounds have for us their real meaning and message. 
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T IS as necessary that every child shall have a place to play as 
that every child shall have a place to go to school. We must 
map the city, show where the children are, and then provide 
adequately for them. One playground may be useful as a 
demonstration, but it is not a solution, nor anywhere near a 
solution, of the whole problem. That is like one splendid meal 
a week: good so far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 

Communities deceive themselves exceedingly when, in pro- 
viding playgrounds, open-air classes, and even food, they do not 
take into account that word ‘‘adequate.’”’ A city will report 
that it has playgrounds, and will feel that it is meeting the needs 
of the situation, when in reality the provision will accommodate 
only one out of a hundred that need the playground. This is 
true today in most of our large cities. There are not play- 
grounds enough—not nearly enough. 

That excellent organization, The Playground Association of 
America, exists that it may help restore to people, and espe- 
cially to children, their right, not to life and liberty, for these are 
otherwise cared for, but to play; to pursue happiness in their 
own time, place and way. 


HE United States is away behind every European nation 

except Russia and Turkey in this matter of using govern- 
ment as a means of codperation. It is not the business of 
private societies to furnish children with either education or 
play. We are beginning to do this, as we should, through 
official lines. Government is becoming permissive, and not 
mainly restrictive, in its nature. 

As a father I cannot afford to buy a playground for my chil- 
dren; but by uniting with other citizens I can furnish ball fields, 
swimming pools, and floors on which to dance, through the 
medium of municipal government. What we want is coéper- 
ation among parents with our local governments. 

The Playground Association exists to call attention to the 
rights of children in these respects: to show how these rights 
can be met, how much it costs, how it can be managed, etc. 

We have only made a beginning as yet. Life seems to be made 
up mainly of three things: work, love and play. Work we have 
organized splendidly, and law is beginning to protect it 
admirably; love has its great opportunity in the family; but 
play, equally fundamental and important, equally a matter of 
human liberty, we have left largely to private organizations 
and commercial agencies. 


HAT we should do is to get together and provide all the 
children, all the young people, with wholesome places and 
ways in which to play; and let us do this, using the same 
machinery with which we have done the rest. Let us have more 
great Playground Commissions as part of the essential structure 
of our municipal, county, State and Federal governments. 
Then will life be happier and richer in real things. Let us use 
our government so that we shall realize truly the sentiment 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence that ‘‘We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal”’ 
and with “unalienable rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.”’ 
And the last four words—if they mean anything at all— 
certainly mean playgrounds for children. 
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AT THIS TIME OF YEAR, WHEN THE GUEST is apt to be 
more in our home than perhaps at other times of the year, 
let us not forget what true hospitality really means .and how 
we can put the guest most at his ease and give him the 
Th best time possible. The hostess is all too common who 
" has wondered why some festivit dinner 

y e festivity, some dinner, some 
Summer supper, some party that she has prepared has gone so 
Guest badly. She took pains to plan all sorts of pleasures for 
her guest in the way of diversion or of food, she practically 
wore herself out thinking and procuring, to the end that her entertainment 














might give an impression creditable to her skill; and yet all seemed to go - 


for naught: she felt that the visit was not a success, the guest did not 
have a good time. ‘The trouble in all such cases is that the hostess is 
too apt to think of what is conventionally proper, of what will show her 
desire to do her duty to her guest, and she has not been able to take into 
account what that same guest would really enjoy. Either from thoughtless- 
ness or from a slavish deference to convention she wasted her labor: she 
did not give real pleasure to her guest. She was inhospitably hospitable. 

Those who entertain well invariably follow one rule: they put themselves 
in the place of the guest, and that means two things generally: being natural 
on the part of the hostess and giving the guest the benefit of the doubt. 
No guest wants to be constantly entertained: it is wearing physically and 
mentally. If the average hostess would only realize that the truest 
hospitality is the simplest: the simple taking of the guest into the family 
circle: to make him completely one of that circle and give him as much 
freedom of thought and action as have the other members of the family, 
the whole quality of our entertaining would change. When we ask any one 
to our table and the shelter of our roof we show that one the highest and 
most intimate compliment we can. There is none higher, and nothing is 
added to that tribute, but much is detracted from it, by “making company” 
of the guest and keeping him busy every moment. 
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THERE IS A CURIOUS TRUTH that some women absolutelv 
refuse to believe: curious because it is so self-evident. 
It is that rouge cannot be put on the face without being 
is detected. A woman may not put it on her face herself: 
Where We | She may have it artificially applied by some one who is 
an expert at the “art.” It is simply then a case of admir- 
ing the skill of the “artist.” But the pathetic part of the 
transaction is that the woman thinks she successfully 
deceives other women. ‘That she doesn’t every woman 
concedes. ‘Then why, in all conscience, is it done? For if ever there was 
a confession that Nature has withheld something from a woman it is the 
presence of rouge. And as one woman said recently: “Of course it is 
the cat-spirit in woman to be sure that much more has been withheld than 
is really the case.”” Whether in cruel daylight or under the more helpful 
glamour of artificial light, don’t let our women get the notion that they 
deceive any one, woman or man. They don’t: they stand exactly for what 
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they are: painted ladies. And in the minds of men there is generally but 


one association for that type of woman! 


: IT WAS AT A GIRLS’ SUMMER SCHOOL, years ago, when 


@ one of the girls rose and said to Alice Freeman Palmer, 
» who had been talking to them: 


‘‘Mrs. Palmer, you are always so cheerful and happy; 
I Three Rules:} Will you tell us, please, how we can be happy?” 








i d “T will, dear,” said this saint of her sex. “I will give 
- you three simple rules: 
b rh > . . x . . 
You’re Happy “The first is this: Commit something to memory every 


-———_——"eE- day, something good. It needn’t be much; three or four 
words will do, just a pretty bit of a poem, or a Bible verse. 

“The second rule is: Look for something pretty every day; and don’t 
skip a day, or it won’t work. 

“My third rule is—now mind, don’t skip a day: Do something for 
somebody every day! That is all there is to it, dear.” 

These three rules are just as good today as when they were spoken: they 
will work always and everywhere, in the country as well as in the city: for 
women as well as for girls. ‘They will make a farmhouse warm in the chill 
winter and a tenement cool in the blazing summer. They will help to make 
us masters of our lives. They are so plain that everybody can understand 
them, and so practical that everybody can keep them. No matter how gray 
the sky these rules will make the sun shine through. 
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IT Is NO LONGER WELL BRED TO TALK about ill health. 
on It is true that we are still hindered with relics of the days 
| when one’s health and ills were the most interesting topic 
of conversation. We still perfunctorily ask ‘“‘ How do you 
What do?” But we have only pity or disgust for the person 
who really answers that question if she is not well. The 
woman who habitually pours out upon the unwilling ears 
of her friends the disagreeable tale of her headaches, her 
backaches, her worries or other ills; the woman whose 
greatest satisfaction seems to be to tell, in gruesome detail, every step of an 
operation either upon herself or some one else —these women are slowly 
but surely being isolated by the bar of social exclusion, and either ignored 
or avoided. We know for a certainty now that the psychic contagion which 
one person can spread by suggestions with reference to disease is as real as 
the contagion from measles, or mumps, or scarlet fever. Modern society 
has recognized this psychic contagion, and is demanding that our conver- 
sation shall be clean and wholesome on subjects of health. To talk other- 
wise has become a sign of ill breeding. This is an epoch-making change 
in the character of human conversation, and it has occurred within the 
memory of many of us. 
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THERE IS A WOMAN, Annie McQuillan by name, whose 
profession in life is to launder the garments of the rich. 
Her drunken husband left her when she was barely thirty 
years old with three children to feed. She rises with the 
dawn and _ what might be called a full day. She 
clothes her offspring neatly, feeds them three times a day 
with good substantial meals, sends them to school, and 
works eight hours a day at the most beautiful washing and 
ironing ever done by the hand of woman. Then she cleans 
and sews and cooks for her own family, and goes to her pillow weary and 
full of sleep. Does she repine in her quiet moments? Does she wonder 
if life is worth living? Does she rush into print with articles on “The 
Disillusionment of Marriage”? Notshe. Being too busy to think circuitous 
and morbid thoughts she thanks God. For what? “I thanks God,” says 
she, “ for me two hands, for me health, and for me kids. They’re the comfort 
of me life, sur!” Her laughter is Homeric; her appetite is hearty; her 
vitality is inexhaustible. Coarse, you say? Yes, as coarse as Nature. 
Common? Yes, as common as salt. But do we love Nature less, or feel 
the need of salt less? Annie McQuillan does this: she does her work and 
does it well, and she faces her destiny undaunted. 

There is another woman—also thirty. Annie does her laundry-work. 
She is pretty, winsome and refined. Her husband earns three thousand 
dollars a year, but the pretty wife cannot make ends meet with it. No, she 
has no children; she has not the strength for children, she says, and, 
besides, “we cannot afford children.”” Cook? No. Sew? No. But sheisa 
“lady ”’: so refined, so pretty, and she plays bridge “wonderfully” and 
dresses divinely. Common? No, indeed. Coarse? Bless you, no! 

But down in the bottom of your heart, tell me: which of these two 
women, think you, comes closest to the original design for a woman? 

















ALL OVER OUR FACES ARE THOUSANDS of little holes. 
Just turn a strong magnifying-glass on the hand and you 
can see them: it is exactly the same all over our faces. 
ee These holes are called pores, and through these holes the 
The Holes skin breathes. As long as they are kept open the skin 
can, of course, breathe, and that is why we wash: to keep 











in dirt from closing up the pores. The moment they are 
hows Faces closed the skin cannot breathe: the poisonous gases with 
pereninicinsiounateanieiniiell 


which our bodies are filled cannot get out through the skin, 
and the body becomes sick inside. It is exactly as if we stopped up our 
noses and mouths and could not breathe. Nowevery time a girl or woman 
puts powder, rouge or any cosmetic on her face she does just this very 
thing: she puts a layer over those holes, stops them up, and the poisonous 
gases cannot get through. The result is that while she looks better for the 
moment she is making the skin of her face sicker and sicker because it can 
no longer get air. Have you ever thought of the startling fact that although 
a human being can live for days without food or drink, and thousands have 
done so,no human being can live an hour without air? So important is air 
to us, and exactly so important is air to the skin. No one single act, so 
apparently harmless in itself, that a girl or woman can do is actually so 
absolutely harmful to herself as to put anything on her face that will even 
for an hour close up the breathing-holes. And especially is this true in 
summer when every hole in the face has twice the work to do in discharging 
not only the poisonous gases but also the water of the body that we call 
perspiration. Nothing is so good for the body as healthy perspiration. 
Take a severe fever: how happy we are when we can get the patient to 
perspire. So with our bodies when we are not sick: the skin must breathe, 
and it can only get breath through the thousands of holes made for it. And 
nothing more effectively seals them up than the fine grains of face powder 
or the solid particles of complexion paste. 


THUS RUNS A COMPLIMENTARY INQUIRY: 

“Will you not tell me of a few books I could read this 
summer in idle moments? Why not tell us of the books 
2S you have been reading of late, so that we may follow you?”’ 
My Reading Because, dear lady, I do not believe that any one can 
of successfully choose the reading for another. What might 
satisfy me might not in any respect satisfy you. With me, 
for instance, reading is a matter of the immediate mood. 
===! Recently, moods have been varied and I have wandered 
cnr Time-pressure has perhaps led me to the “little books’”’—the 
book of seventy-five or one hundred pages that might beguile one for an 
hour: ‘The Book of Tea,” by Okokara Kakuzo, for instance. Have you 
ever read it? If not, one of the most charming bits of writing in the 
language is in store for you, and you will understand the wonderful little 
Japanese better for it—as well, perhaps, as the Western mind can ever 
understand them. Then “The Master of the Inn,” by Robert Herrick, is 
a little book that every busy man should read, and that every wife who has 
a busy husband should give to him. Next I jumped to an old, little book, 
“The Letters of a Chinese Official,” which every American should read 
and ponder. Arnold Bennett’s ‘How to Live on Twenty-Four Hours a 
Day ”’ is another of the little books I have just read—clever and with many 
a salient point that we may well adapt to our busy lives. One day the mood 
for fiction took possession of me, and I read Mrs. Abbott’s “ Molly-Make- 
Believe,” one of the most original and jolly little tales I have laughed over 
for a long time. Then I wandered into the field of poetry and read the 
“Poems” of Emily Dickinson, a poet sadly little known, but an ideal com- 
panion for a summer day, with her rare love and insight for Nature in all 
her moods. Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s vein next appealed to me and I read 
his “ Five Types” and “ What is Wrong With the World?’”’—the latter with 
particular interest. And now I am reading “Bushido,” by Nitobé, who 
presents such a clear and inspiring picture of the code of ethics of the 
Japanese. Do you see how catholic has been my recent reading? Do you 
care to “‘follow” me? I doubt it. 
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“How Often —Lyman Innes Reminded Him- 
self—That Other Governor Must Have Paced 
This Same Room Battling for Strength” 

















That ancestor of Lyman Innes 
who had defended Quakers was a 
gay Cavalier; having no particular 
religion of his own which he con- 
sidered the only true one, he had a 
dislike of seeing any man’s religion 
interfered with. His portrait,copied 
from one in the ancestral hall over- 
seas, was one of Lyman Innes’s 
most treasured possessions. It 
hung in the library of the Governor’s 
Mansion—one of the personal be- 
longings brought hither to create an 
atmosphere more like home—and 
Johnny was frequently adjured by 
his father to consider the flowing 
curls of that gallant gentleman 
whose behavior he so greatly ad- 
mired. 

But no! ‘“ They’re all right if you 
like ’em,’’ Johnny agreed; ‘“‘but I 
don’t.” Nevertheless he was very 
like that curled Cavalier, even with 
his head most ruthlessly cropped. 
Not only was life extraordinarily 
interesting—every moment of it— 
to Johnny, but he also made it very 
vivid even to prosaic Davy, because 
Davy adored him so. 


WZ) The Governor’s daughter 
Rose was his youngest-born. One 
would be glad to be able to tell just 
how Rose Innes looked asa child of 
twelve; but it is impossible—just as 
impossible as it always was later, 
the reason being, of course, that Rose 
had no fixed identity. She reflected 
the best that was around her. She 
was, as was exquisitely to be said of 
her, ‘‘everybody’s sweetest dream 
come true.” When one tried to be 
specific, to get away from general- 
ities, all that could be said about 
her—as child, maiden or woman— 
was that she was fair in coloring and 
slight in figure, and that her whole 
a personality might be summed up in 
wt! another phrase she was to inspire, 








T’S going to be a hard summer; I doubt if I shall be able 
| to get away for more than a day or two—a Saturday and 
Sunday—at a time.” 

The Governor and his family had finished dining and were 
in the library of the old Mansion which had been their home 
for the last six months. 

It was the end of June, and very hot. School sessions 
were over; social activities had elapsed; ‘‘everybody’’— 
in Mrs. Innes’s phrase—had gone or was on the eve of 
going away. It behooved the State’s first family, she 
thought, to consider how the vacation from official cares 
should be spent. 

In the discussion that followed Johnny made a plea for a 
vacation ‘‘where you can have some fun,’ and suggested 
Coney Island. Davy thought they should go where they 
could see something new and instructive, ‘‘like the Rocky 
Mountains.”’ Mrs. Innes wanted ‘‘good society; not a 
place where there are just hotels and transients, but a place 
where there are lovely summer homes. Hotels are so 
promiscuous.”’ 

She was a thin, sharp woman with pale blue eyes and 
frizzy, light hair. Her speech was quick and nervous, lead- 
ing her into many bursts of tactlessness. It was her firm 
conviction that her methods—of housekeeping, of enter- 
taining, of dressing, of bringing up her children, and of 
managing her husband—were superior to any other methods 
conceivable. This gave her a certain unassailable satisfac- 
tion, but contributed nothing appreciable to her popularity. 


242 Governor Lyman Innes was a slender man, rather 
under than over medium height, and shaped on aristocratic 
lines. His dark hair was thinning and beginning to be frosted 
with gray. He had flashing dark eyes, and hands noticeably 
fine and expressive. The mouth which his small, dark 
mustache only partly concealed was a little weak, a little 
sensuous; but one felt that the spirit expressed in the re- 
markable eyes was the spirit in control. He was in his 
forty-ninth year. Born of excellent family, but left father- 
less at an early age, he had been obliged to hew his own way 
in the world. The business he entered as an errand-boy 
eventually admitted him to partnership and soon thereafter 
passed into his control. In his veins was the blood of 
ancestors who had hated the persecution of the Quakers, 
and the blood of a great-grandfather who had signed the 
Declaration of Independence. It was his heritage to hate 
injustice; and it was the name he had made for himself as 
a considerate and fair employer which went far toward get- 
ting him the Governorship in this State where labor troubles 
had for some time threatened to become openly serious. 

David Innes was fair like his mother. He shared others of 
her characteristics too. In the main she approved of Davy. 
But on those infrequent occasions when their wills clashed 
the struggle was bitter indeed, because one will was moulded 
by purposes so like those that moulded the other. 

The most frequent cause of conflict between Davy and his 
mother was Johnny. Davy was past fifteen; Johnny was 
thirteen and a half, a winsome lad, full of flashing charm. 
His dark hair, to his intense disgust, had a slight tendency to 
curl—to conceal which Johnny usually wheedled the barber 
into cropping his head until it looked almost shaved. Every 
visit he made to the barber was the precursor of a maternal 
storm into which Davy was regularly drawn by his defense 
of Johnny’s attitude toward curly hair. 

Copyright, 1911, dy Clara E. Laughlin. 





‘‘that wistfulness to be loved, which 
was her genius.” 

The result of the family conference was that they decided 
on a place on the New Jersey shore, near enough so that the 
Governor could get there often for week-ends, and ‘‘select”’ 
enough in its cottage colony to satisfy Mrs. Innes. 

“T’m sorry about the Rocky Mountains, Dave,’ the 
Governor said; ‘but I’m sure they'll ‘keep.’”’ 

“‘Can’t swim in the Rocky Mountains,” reminded Johnny 
consolingly; ‘‘and I tell you I’m going to do some great 
stunts of high diving this summer. Wait till you see 
me—Gee!”’ 

Carried away by the joy in prospect, Johnny mounted 
the chair on which he had been perching, as if it were a 
springboard, and poised himself for a dive. 

“Johnny!” 

His mother’s horrified tone recalled Johnny to the pro- 
prieties; but it was not in Johnny’s temperament to come 
down without one spring. He made the leap doubled up 
like a jack-knife, and landed in a sitting posture. But the 
chair’s springs gave way; there was a 
sound of ripping burlap underneath; 
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And the Mansion isn’t supposed to be the prize—it’s the 
power of law and order in a great Commonwealth that’s sup- 
osed to attract a man who's made Governor. The Mansion 
is old, but its memories are fine; and it’s comfortable sid 
“You may find it comfortable because I make it so. But 
you don’t have to keep house init. I’d rather have porcelain 
bathtubs than fine memories. And all this old Civil-War- 
time furniture makes me ashamed. I suppose some people 
who come here think it’s ours—or, at least, that I don’t 
know any better!”’ 

This was possibly the one hundred and eightieth time 
in six months that this subject had been raised by Julia 
Innes for discussion. Her first demand on reaching the 
Mansion had been to sweep everything out of it and refur- 
nish throughout. Failing that, she thought she should at 
least be allowed to rehabilitate. 

Lyman Innes pleaded that it was his ideal to have no 
extravagance, personal or departmental, charged against his 
administration. ‘‘ This isn’t our home, Julia,’’ he reminded 
her; ‘‘we’re camping here while we serve the State.” 

Perhaps this is as good a place as any to record that the 
Governor paid out of his own pocket for the repair of the 
chair and deducted the amount from Johnny’s allowance at 
the rate of fifty cents a week; also, that his wife regularly 
made up to Johnny the fifty cents which Johnny’s father 
believed the boy was paying to learn a fine principle. This 
she was prompted to do by her maternal pride in Johnny's 
charms—to which, as was usual wherever Johnny went, 
everybody at their seaside resort fell easily captive. Far 
oftener, Mrs. Innes found, than she was spoken of as 
Governor Innes’s wife was she referred to as Johnny Innes’s 
mother. Johnny had pretty manners—company manners— 
born of his desire to please, and not at all of her continual 
admonishing, as his mother fondly believed. She felt that 
he reflected credit upon her method of bringing up; and, 
without exactly meaning to do so, she let Johnny find out 
that she felt this. 
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HE troubles Lyman Innes had feared thickened rapidly. 

Strikes were newer fifteen years ago, and the public was 
less accustomed to them. Then, as now, the demands of a 
few hundreds, or thousands, of working-men— whether right 
or wrong— interested the great body of the public practically 
not at all until the cessation of some form of labor made 
the public suffer inconvenience. Then instantly everybody 
had an opinion, and it was that ‘‘a few disgruntled laborers 
should not be allowed to inconvenience the community.” 
The strike that was giving Lyman Innes vast concern 
was doing more than inconveniencing the community. It 
was paralyzing an industry on which many communities 
depended, not for their convenience alone but for their com- 
merce, which, as society was organized in those communities, 
meant their life. 

The Governor was appealed to. He was urged to call 
out the militia, to authorize its officers to set guards over 
the wheels restored to motion, and to order volleys fired 
against any show of resistance. This he was unwilling 
to do because, as it happened, he knew that the cause of 
the striking men was just; because, as it happened, his 
experience gave him understanding, and he could look 
ahead and see what it would mean to the development 
of liberty, in this country of boasted freedom, if that 
perfectly legitimate demand of self-respecting labor were 
denied at the point of the bayonet. 

It was an agonizing crisis. The country was watching 
him, demanding of him. All day long, and every day, he 
was besieged with delegations representing this interest 
and that one. Nor were those who could come in person 








and Johnny found himself tangled in a 
deep pocket of disorganized upholstery. 
The opportunity for mirthfulness 
delighted Johnny; he never minded in 
the least being made ridiculous if he 
could get a good laugh out of it. But 
his mother soon checked his mirth. 

“Such behavior!’’ she cried indig- 
nantly. ‘‘People might think you 
never had any bringing up. I declare, 
I’m discouraged.”’ 

“Anybody that knows you, Julia,”’ 
the Governor assured her dryly, ‘‘knows 
that he has had bringing up. But I’m 
sorry, son,”’ turning to Johnny, “about 
the chair. It belongs to the State, you 
know. Of course we'll have it repaired, 
but we can’t ask the State to pay the 
bill. The only fair and square thing 
that I can see is for you to pay for it 
out of your pocket money.” 

“Oh, Pop!” 


12265 “I know; it means complete 
destitution all summer. But I'll tell 
you, son—this is for Davy’s sake as 
well as yours, because I know he’d lend 
you all of his—if you'll promise not to 
borrow of Davy once all summer I'll 
pay the repair bill and take it out of 
your allowance a little at a time; so 
you'll only have to give up half your 
pleasures.”’ 

“I think that’s all very absurd,’”’ 
Mrs. Innes pronounced decidedly. 
‘‘For my part I think the State ought 
to clear out all this old rubbishy fur- 
niture and fix the house up decently. 
It’s ridiculous to ask people to come 
here and put up with this, when they 
have to leave so much better at home.” 

“The State didn’t ask us to come 
here,’’ Lyman Innes reminded her. 
“We nearly broke our necks—if you'll 
pardon the vulgarism—to get the job. 










“She Buried Her Head Among 
its Cushions and Sobbed Her- 
self Into Quiet and Comfort” 








(Page 5) 
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all. Hundreds who could not come wrote letters. And 
every newspaper in the country pointed out to him what 
he must do to save the situation and to be himself 
politically saved. : “ 

Julia Innes, at the seaside, “felt the situation,” as she 
wrote him, ‘‘deeply. Everybody wonders why you don't 
act, and I’m sure some of these people think there’s 
something queer about you—maybe about all of us!— 
because you don’t. I am mortified almost to death. 
This horrid strike has spoiled my summer. I don't see 
what you can be thinking of —when one little word from 
you would fix everything.” ; 

The heat of this summer was intense, and the suffering 
Was very great—not only among the strikers’ families, but 
also among the thousands of others who, as always, shared 
perforce the penalties of war. It was the non-combatants’ 
cries of anguish that rent Lyman Innes’s heart most 
distressfully. 


Only two things helped him to stand steadfast 
through all that storm. One was Lincoln—any and every 
record he could get of Lincoln’s supreme loneliness in the 
early and even in a measure in the latter war years: after 
a long day of severest trial he would sit almost until the 
next day broke, drawing strength and comfort from those 
heartbreaking records. One help was Lincoln—and the 
other was a woman. 

The pressure of extra correspondence brought on by 
widespread public interest in the strike made necessary 
a larger clerical force in the Executive Offices. It would 
have been impossible for the Governor to read one-tenth 
of the letters that came to him; although, in his deep 
anxiety to do right, he was unwilling to neglect any of 
them feet somewhere among the many there might be 
some Suggestion he would do well to heed. It was the 
same with newspaper editorials. He wanted, in addition 
to a second secretary whose especial care all this extra 
correspondence should be, some one to take charge of the 
letters and papers; to read them sympathetically, pains- 
takingly, and turn over to him, with helpful comment, 
those most likely to interest him. He tried a number of 
persons ‘about the Capitol on this latter work; two or 
three secretaries from other departments, and even a 
newspaper man out of a job who had come to the Capitol 
to see if he could not pick up material for some special 
articles. He got the opportunity of a lifetime in the 
Governor's correspondence, but he wasn’t equal to it. 
When he failed some one suggested a woman. The 
Governor was willing to try. He instructed his private 
secretary to see if he could find a competent woman who 
would undertake the job. The private secretary replied 
that he could find any number of women who would 
undertake the job, but that he couldn’t presume to judge 
beforehand which among them might be competent. 
‘Perhaps I can,”’ said the Governor. ‘‘ You get them 
here and I'll try to make a choice.” 

That was a rash undertaking. After he had interviewed 
the first dozen applicants the Governor declared that 
attempting to decide what was the right thing to do about 
the strike was as nothing compared with attempting to 
find that qualified woman letter-reader. ; 

‘Give it up—or pick one yourself,” he told the private 
secretary; ‘‘but don’t send any more of them in here. 
never suppOsed there were so many ‘impossible’ females 
alive. My gallantry has had an awful shock.” 

Late in the day Perkins—the private secretary—came 
into the Governor’s room and said: ‘‘ Well, I’ve engaged 
One for atrial, Will you see her?’”’ 

“No. You tell her what we want, and give her a batch 
of letters and ask her to report to me tomorrow. I can 
tell better then.” 


The next morning, before ten o'clock, Perkins 
reported that “the lady letter-reader’’ was there, but she 
had come to resign her job. ‘‘She seemsall cut up about 
it,” he added, “and I’m sorry—for I think she is the one 
you want.” ; ; 

After yesterday’s experience the Governor's interest 
Was Piqued by the woman—probably qualified—who 
wouldn’t stay. : 

“Ask her to step in here for a moment,” he said to 
Perkins. 

A few seconds later Perkins ushered her in. ‘Your 
Excellency, this is Mrs. Bardeen,”’ he said, and withdrew. 

The Governor rose to greet a woman rather above 
medium height and of a build inclining to plumpness. 
She had very large, very dark brown eyes whose gentle- 
Ness—that might at any moment become tenderness—of 
expression was the first thing he noticed about her. The 
Next—it was a day of waists made surplice fashion and 
collarless—was the exquisite beauty and softness of her 
throat. She was dressed very plainly in a black-and- 
white checked gingham dress, probably of her own mak- 
ing. Her hat was a simple shade-hat such as a woman 
wears not for Coquetry but for protection against the 
sun. All this he took in at a glance, without, however, 
becoming more than dimly conscious of anything but the 
changing expressions of those big brown eyes and the 
loveliness of that satin-soft throat. She was perhaps 
thirty-five years of age; a woman, one would guess, who 
had matured slowly and was only now entering upon the 
heyday of her attractiveness, 

Her voice had a beautiful low pitch, and she spoke 
without haste, though she was obviously embarrassed. 

“lam so sorry,’’ she began when she had acknowledged 
his greeting. ‘I should have loved the work better than 
anything | ever dreamed of getting to do. But my hus- 
band was not willing. I came here yesterday without 
Saying anything to him; I was afraid he would feel 
sensitive. We need the money. He is secretary to one 
of the big employers whose places are closed down by the 
strike; there is little to be done in the office, so most of 
the clerical force has been laid off, my husband among the 
rest. ‘No money coming in we must stop money going 
out,’ hisemployer says. It’s the fortune of war, I suppose. 
We weren’t ready for it—I suppose that’s an average 
fate, too—and | thought I'd see what I could do to—to 
help withstand the siege. But my husband was quite 
unwilling.” 

“What were his obj —I beg your pardon! I didn’t mean 
to be impertinent; but I couldn't help wondering ’ 

“I -mever find impertinence where I am sure none is 
meant,” she answered, smiling. ‘‘It is a little hard for me 
to tell you, but I dare say, after reading a few of these 
letters and editorials, that my little explanation will 
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hardly do more than amuse you. You see, my husband 
is very anxious to have the strike ended, and he—he——”’ 

“ He thinks I’m not doing all I might to end it?” 

She nodded. 

“And you? Isthisanimpertinence? You?” 

She flushed. 

“Don’t answer, please—I beg you!’’ he entreated. ‘I 
had no right : 

“Qh, yes, you had,” she interrupted him. ‘Every 
human creature who is trying in the face of terrible 
opposition to do what he believes to be his duty has a 
right to look among his fellow-creatures for some sign of 
er nays il 

“To look, yes; but not to ask.” 

“Well, perhaps not,” she granted him. ‘But we'll 
agree that your question slipped unawares from look to 
speech. And as everybody tells me my looks are more 
telltale than my speech I may as well answer you directly; 
you'd surmise it from my expression anyway. I’m in 
sympathy with the strikers and—with you. That's the 
trouble.’ 

“Thank you,”’ he said gravely, and somehow just then 
he couldn’t think of anything more to say. 

She, too, was silent for a moment. Then she handed 
him a little packet of half a dozen letters. 

“T think you will want to read these,” she suggested. 
‘There are things in all of them you will want to know. 
This one’’—untying the packet and indicating a par- 
ticular letter—‘‘from a striker’s wife, will uphold you 
quite wonderfully, I’m sure, when you are urged to call 
out the militia. I am so sorry, as I said at first, that I 
cannot do this work, for I know a good deal about con- 
ditions among the strikers—and I know how little they 
deserve to be shot.” 

What she further said, in making her departure, the 
Governor did not know. He was not even conscious of 
replying to her. All he could realize was that she had 
been there, with her understanding and her sympathy, 
and that she was gone! He sat staring into space, and, 
for the first time in his fight, the weakness of self-pity 


overwhelmed him. 
“Why send her here if she 





“Tt isn’t fair!” he cried. 
couldn’t stay?’’ 


“Perkins,” said the Governor late that afternoon, 
‘‘] want you to do something for me.” 

This was an unusual way of prefacing a direction about 
work, and Perkins, being wise in the ways of confidential 
service, was prepared for a special requisition upon his 
fidelity and his secretiveness. ‘‘ Yes, sir!’’ he answered in 
a tone which he hoped would indicate that he was ready 
for anything. 

‘““That was a very remarkable woman who called here 
this morning—that Mrs. Bardeen,” the Governor went 
on. ‘“‘It is a great regret to me, a very great regret, that 
she could not continue with the work. She would have 
been a big help to me.” 

‘“‘T’m sorry, sir; | thought so too,’’ said Perkins. 

‘““Do you know.anything about her?” 

“Not a thing, sir; but I can find out.” 

“eé How? ”? 

“Well, I can ask, sir.” 

“Ask what? Ask whom?” 

‘Ask around, sir. Somebody’s sure to know what you 
want to find out.” 

‘And do you think you know what I want to find out ?”’ 

“‘T think I do, sir,’”’ said Perkins, with a conscious air. 

The Governor became suddenly aware of what was in 
Perkins’s mind, and it enraged him. ‘I think you do 
not !’’ he thundered. 

Perkins, self-convicted, stammered an apology. 

‘“Mrs. Bardeen,” said the Governor, when he had 
accepted the apology, ‘‘is a lady—every inch a lady—one 
of the finest it has ever been my good fortune to meet. 
She told me—very briefly—of their straits 

“Yes, sir; she told me, the day she came—yesterday.”’ 

‘“And why she was obliged to decline the work we 
offered her.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It seems a great pity that when she needs the work, 
and the work needs her, she cannot be allowed to do it.” 

“It does indeed, sir.” 

‘“What I thought you could perhaps find out was some- 
thing about Mr. Bardeen—how strong his antagonism 
is— whether there is any way it might be overcome E 

“Ves, sir.” 

“But be very careful how you go about it. It is a 
delicate undertaking. Mrs. Bardeen would not wish to 
have his pride hurt by letting people know that she was 
seeking employment—least of all from me, if his opposi- 
tion to me is well known.”’ 

“‘Of course not, sir.” 

“*T didn’t think at the time—when she was here—to ask 
her if she thought there was anything that might be done 
to make her husband reconsider. It occurs to me that 
I hardly even expressed my regret. I was—preoccupied. 
Perhaps if I were to send her a note #3 

“Yes, sir. Would you wish to dictate it, sir?” 

“No, certainly not. That is, I suppose a personal note 
would express my regret much more delicately.” 

‘“*T dare say, sir. Would you like me to deliver it?”’ 

“Yes, and without embarrassment to the lady; I mean, 
if her husband should be at home—a messenger from the 
Governor’s Mansion—you understand 

“‘T understand, sir.”’ 














24S After the note was dispatched Lyman Innes found 
himself possessed by a restlessness about which it was 
difficult to deceive himself. Unable to concentrate his 
mind upon anything else than the probable outcome of 
that note he presently abandoned all effort to do other- 
wise, and spent an hour—two hours—of the stifling July 
night pacing up and down the library of the Mansion, 
that gaunt, shabby-genteel old place he had chosen to 
call his tent while he was on duty. 

As he paced he was noting half consciously the things 
Julia so bitterly disapproved. Then he found himself 
wondering if She would care. Suppose She sat there now 
in that chair by the table beneath the drop-light. Would 
it matter to Her that the furniture was unfashionably 
antiquated? Over the fine old mantel of white marble, 
which was an eyesore to Julia because the moment's fancy 
was for mantels of wood, hung a noble portrait which— 
so very strong was the tradition about it—was never 
removed from that place. It was a portrait of the War 


Governor, the man who had presided over the destinies 
of the State during the cruel years of the Nation’s Civil 
War. He had been a great Governor, magnificently 
steadfast throughout times that tried men’s souls. His 
memory was a precious heritage to the sons of his State. 
How often—Lyman Innes reminded himself that night 
as he\ooked up at the grave, benign face—that other 
Governor must have paced in vigil up and down this 
same old room, battling for strength to withstand all that 
beset him. The memory of his trials, nobly borne, digni- 
fied the place; yes, exalted it! It was a splendid oppor- 
tunity that he, Lyman Innes, had; if he proved worthy 
how might not his brave fight, remembered, strengthen 
the sorely tried courage others coming after him! 
Somehow, he felt that She would not notice the upholstery, 
that the portrait and the memories would thrill Her too. 


Il 


He pvelpn BARDEEN dried the last of her supper dishes 
and put them away; scrubbed her wooden drainer, 
scalded her dishcloth and towels and hung them up to 
air, rinsed her sink with the hot suds, wiped her dishpan 
and put it on its nail beside the sink. 

All these things she did mechanically by force of long 
habit. In the same way she wound the kitchen clock, put 
out the tickets and the covered pail for milk—she was 
not taking cream now—and securely locked the back door 
against any possible but not probable burglar who might 
select so unpromising a place to rob. 

She still wore the gingham dress that she had worn in 
the morning when she called on the Governor; it was 
fresh then, but now it was wilted by the kitchen’s steam- 
ing heat. Her brown hair—of almost baby fineness and 
not very abundant—was damp with perspiration, and 
she pushed it back weariedly from her hot forehead. She 
wore her hair very simply pinned in a small knot at the 
nape of her white neck. But it was the kind of hair that 
moisture curls, and there were little ringlets in it tonight — 
as if Nature were determinedly keeping up her charms in 
spite of Olivia’s ‘‘busyness”’ and neglect of them. 

In the dining-room a little girl of nine was brushing the 
crumbs and setting things to rights. 

“There, honey-lamb; thank you! that will do,” her 
mother said, taking the big broom away from her. ‘You 
go out and playa while before bedtime. It’s so hot tonight 
I’m afraid the chances for sleeping are not very good.” 

The child was glad to obey. 

““Where’s your father?’’ Olivia asked. 

“‘T think he went downtown,” little Constance answered. 

When the child was gone to her play—the street was 
full of children, for all go hon no doubt, bedtime would 
be considerably deferred on account of the humid heat— 
Olivia sat down in the sitting-room, which was dark. It 
was too hot to have a light; and, besides, she hoped that 
the dark and quiet would keep the neighbors from running 
in. She was in no mood for trivial conversation, and this 
solitude was grateful to her. 

Presently Constance came in the house, calling her. 
““Mamma!”’ she cried. ‘Mamma! Where are you?” 

Olivia answered. 

“‘Here’s a man to see you.” 

Olivia jumped to her feet, her heart beating wildly. 
“It could not And then, ashamed of herself for 
the mad thought, and for what it revealed to her of where 
her mind had been straying, she fought down her agita- 
tion and went to the door. In the light of the street 
lamp she recognized the Governor's private secretary. 

‘““Mrs. Bardeen?”’ he asked; in the darkness he could 
only see that it was a woman at the door. 

“Yes. Won’t you come in? Or perhaps it will be 
pleasanter out here on the porch.” She was trying to 
speak casually, but felt that in her intense effort to be 
steady she was overdoing it. 

“Thank you, I'll sit here. I can only stop a moment,” 
he said. 

Constance lingered, curious. 

“Go and play, Constance,’”’ her mother ordered her, 
with an unaccustomed sharpness that surprised the child. 





When she was gone Perkins turned to Olivia. 
‘‘Mr. Bardeen, your daughter tells me, is not at home?’’ 

This hurt, for Olivia understood. ‘‘No,’’ she answered 
in a low tone. 

“‘T—you will, perhaps, be surprised. But the Governor 
wanted me to bring you a note. He was anxious that 
you should not be put to any—er—embarrassment by a 
note from the Governor’s Mansion when Mr. Bardeen 
was present, knowing how Mr. Bardeen feels about the 
strike situation. I was instructed to be very careful.” 

Mr. Perkins paused, but Olivia made no sound. Her 
hands were tightly locked in her lap, and she was biting 
her under lip quite cruelly to keep her self-control. 

“‘T asked some children,’’ Perkins went on, anxious to 
tell in full his fine discreetness, ‘‘where Mr. Charles 
Bardeen lived. And they cried: ‘Constance! somebody 
wants your house.’ I was careful’’—Olivia felt that she 
could kill him, he took her interest in his slimy methods 
so entirely for granted—‘‘to ask her for her father, and 
for you only when she said he had gone downtown.” 

“Thank you,”’ Olivia managed to say. ‘‘I am sorry 
if I led the Governor to such an extreme estimate of 
Mr. Bardeen’s antagonism.”’ 

Perkins was not sure how she meant this, so he made 
no reply. ‘‘Any answer there may be to this,” he said, 
handing her the note, ‘will reach the Governor 
promptly—and safely—if you send it through the mail, 
addressed to me—Mr. Clarence F. Perkins—and put 
‘L. I.’ on the lower left-hand corner.”’ 

Again Olivia felt that passionate rage. But again she 
merely said: ‘‘ Thank you.’’ And a moment later Perkins 
was gone. 

She had a momentary impulse to tear the Governor’s 
note into pieces without deigning to read it. How dared 
he? What sort of a woman did he think she was, to 
send that slimy creature to her in this insinuating fash- 
ion? Then she checked these resentful feelings with a 
laugh that she hoped was born out of her ‘‘ good common- 
sense.’”’ ‘‘Heroics, Olivia!’’ she reminded herself teas- 
ingly. ‘‘The Governor probably wants to ask you some 
ordinary sort of question about the letters you read, and, 
remembering what you said about your husband, was 
considerate enough, as that creature said, to put you to 
no embarrassment about it.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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feet, up the marble steps, and once in the warm, flower- 

scented halls let a little shiver escape him. The butler 
was new—he was always new, the doctor thought—and 
actually didn’t know him. 

“Mrs. Allen is at bridge, sir, with a party; she asks to be 
excused,’’ he began mechanically. 

“‘That’s good!” Verrian felt tempted to say, 
the girls are out too!”” But all he said was: 
doctor. I called to see Miss Mary.” 

“Oh!” Even this new butler assumed a look of burdened 
intelligence; he leaned toward the visitor, and, ‘‘Oh, yes, sir— 
Miss Mary. I understood that it wouldn’t be possible 
for Miss Mary to see anybody, sir—but, I suppose, the 
doctor 4 

“‘Certainly,”’ said Verrian curtly, “ 
her nurse that I am here.”’ 

“Yes, sir;’’ but the man hesitated even as he took the hat 
held out tohim; “‘yes, sir, but—but—it isn’t Doctor Jarvyse, 
is it, sir?”’ 

A slow, dark red spread over Verrian’s forehead. 

(‘‘So they’ve sent for Jarvyse! Well, I might have known. 
Nice, tactful crowd, aren’t they ?’’) 

He scowled slightly and set his jaw. 

“No, I’m Doctor Verrian,” he said; ‘‘ Doctor Jarvyse is 
coming later, I suppose. Kindly let Miss Jessop know that 
I am here, will you? I haven’t much time.’ 

The man sped swiftly down the hall, after depositing his 
hatless charge in a blue satin reception-room, and Verrian 
stared, unseeing, at the old Chinese panels and ivory figures 
that dotted its walls and tables. The strong odor of freesias 
and narcissus hung heavy in the room; the roar of the great, 
dirty, cold city was utterly shut away, and a scented silence, 
costly and blue and drowsy, held everything. 


[ie young doctor stamped vehemently, to warm his 
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Ze Presently the nurse stood before him, smiling, and he 
saw that her usual modish house-dress was changed for the 
regulation white duck and peaked cap of her profession. 

“‘What’s all this?”’ he asked, and she shrugged her broad 
shoulders. 

“‘She told me to put it on today. 
you know, Miss Jessop,’ she said, ‘and if I require one it 
might as well be known.’ Of course I had it here, so I got 
it right out. Poor Miss Mary!” 

“‘T see they’ve sent for Jarvyse?”’ 

She nodded uncomfortably. 

“Then it’s all over but the shouting, I suppose?”’ 

Again she shrugged. The fatalism of her training spoke 
in that shrug, and the necessity for taking everything as it 
comes — since everything is bound to come! 

“‘How is she?”’ he asked abruptly. 

“Oh, very much the same, Doctor. 
difference.” 

‘‘But you see a little?” 

She moved uncomfortably. 

‘“‘T don’t say that—it’s nothing she says or does—but— 
sometimes I think she’s a little more—a little less i 

‘A little less normal?”’ 

She rested, relieved. 

“Yes, just that.” 

Across the broad halls came a wave of sudden sound; a 
movement of drapery, faint clashes of metallic substances 
and glass, broken feminine cries, and light, breathy laughter. 
A difference in the air became noticeable, new perfumes 


‘You're really a nurse, 


I can’t see much 





floated into the little blue room, perfumes and the odor of 
expensive warm fur. 

“You don’t mean to say that you discard from a strong 
suit—always?”’ 

“My dear, I had nothing but that Queen—nothing!”’ 

Evidently a door had been opened somewhere. 

The door closed instantly and again they stood alone in 
the heavy silence; it was as if a curtain had been lifted 
pik on some bustling, high-lighted scene, and dropped as 
swiftly 

‘“Well, am I to see Miss Mary?” he said. 

“TI don’t know why not, Doctor,’”’ she answered. ‘‘She 
always likes to see you. And I suppose you'll consult with 
Doctor Jarvyse, won’t you?”’ 

‘“‘T suppose so,” he agreed. ‘‘ Though, of course, nobody’s 
asked me. Is she going out this weather?”’ 

““No; I wish she would. She says it tires her too much. 
It’s a pity she hates the South so.” 


\226 They walked to the tiny tapestried lift beyond the 
curve of the great stairs, and she pressed the ivory button 
that sent the car up. At the fourth floor the car settled 
lightly, and they stepped out. 

‘“‘She’s not speaking much,” the nurse warned him, ‘‘ but, 
of course, she may for you. Very gloomy for two days she’s 
been.” 

She knocked lightly at a door and entered without 
waiting. 

The room was very light, with bowls of cut flowers every- 
where, and a pair of green love-birds billing eternally on 
a brass standard; they chirped softly now and then. A 
miniature grand piano filled one corner, and the light fell 
richly on the tooled leather of low bookcases and slipped into 
reflected pools of violet, green and blood red on the polished 
floor. A great tigerskin stretched in front of a massive, 
claw-legged davenport, and in the corner of it, away from 
the cheerful, crackling fire, a black-haired woman sat, tense 
and silent, her eyes fixed in a brooding stare. She was all in 
delicate, cunningly mingled tints of mauve, violet and lav- 
ender; near her neck tiny diamond points winked; magnifi- 
cent emeralds, edged with diamonds, lay like green stains 
on her long, white hands. In her dark immobility, among 
the rich, clear objects scattered so artfully about the sun- 
lighted chamber she had a marvelous effect of being the 
chief figure in some modern French artist’s impressionistic 
“‘interior.”’ She gave a distinct sense of having been bathed 
and dried, scented and curled, dressed—and abandoned 
there between the love-birds and the polished piano; a 
large gold frame about the room would have supplied the 
one note lacking. 


WES “Well, Miss Mary, and how goes it?”’ Doctor Verrian 
said, sitting beside her and taking her hand easily, since she 
failed to notice his own outstretched. 

She lifted her eyes slightly to his, moved her lips, then 
sighed a little and dropped her lids. She might have been a 
young-looking woman of forty, ora girl of twenty-five who 
had been long ill or distressed. 

“‘Come now, Miss Mary, I hear you’ve given me up— 
wasn’t I high priced enough for you? Because I can always 
accommodate, you know, in that direction,’ Verrian went 
on persuasively. 

Again she raised her eyes, swallowed, appeared to over- 
come an.almost unconquerable lethargy of spirit, and spoke. 











Fast Gate 


“It’s no use, Doctor, all that. I’ve given up. It’s all one 
to me now. Don’t bother about me.”’ 

Verrian looked genuinely concerned. He had worked 
hard over this case, and it cut his pride to have the great 
specialist, with his monotonous, inflexible system, summoned 
against his express wish. That meant they were all tired, 
disgusted, sick of the whole business. They were determined 
to be rid of her. 

“T wish you wouldn’ t look at it that way, Miss Mary,” 
he said gently. ‘I don’t believe you need give up—if you'll 
only make an effort. But it’s fatal to give way; I’ve always 
told you that.” 

“Yes. You always told me that. You were always open 
and fair,’’ she said wearily. ‘ But now you see it 7s fatal, for 
I have given way. Please go,” she added nervously ; “T feel 
more like crying. Ask him to go, Miss Jessop 

Her voice grew peevish and uncontrolled, and he bowed 
slightly and left her. It was too bad, but there was nothing 
to do. Once or twice in his brilliant career he had felt that 
same heavy hopelessness, realized to his disgust that the 
patient’s dull misery was creeping over him, too, and that he 
had no power to help. 

‘Oh, well, you can’t win out all the time,”’ 
self philosophically, ‘‘ 
every comfort. 
that for him.” 





he said to him- 
and it isn’t as if she wouldn’t have 
Old Jarvyse looks after them well; I'll say 


ZS The new butler met him asthe lift reached the drawing- 
room floor. 

“Mr. Edmund would like to see yo’ a moment, sir,’’ he 
murmured; ‘‘he’s—he’s in the dining-room, Doctor.’’ 

Verrian turned abruptly and plunged into the great, dim, 
leather-hung apartment. Edmund looked sulkier and more 
futile than usual, even, and the cigarette that dropped from 
his trimmed and polished hand had a positively insolent 


angle. 

“Oh! How do!” he said discontentedly. ‘‘Been upstairs, 
I hear?” 

““Yes,’”’ Verrian answered briefly. 


is Wall—how about it?”’ 

‘I'm sorry to say your aunt is a little worse today; it may 
be, probably is, nothing but a passing phase 

‘ Ah, go on!’’ Edmund burst out, ‘‘ phase nothing! She’s 
as dippy as they make ’em, Verrian, and I’m through 
with it!” 

The older man looked his disgust, but Edmund scowled 
and went on: 

“‘Oh, Miss Jessop knows. Upsetting a whole luncheon, 
and one the girls had worked over, too, I can tell you! 
Why, they had three reporters on their knees to hear about 
that luncheon!” 

“Really ?”’ Verrian inquired politely. 

“Yes. I had Jarvyse called in and he’s going to make his 
final decision today. Of course if he wants to consult we'll 
be glad 

“Doctor Jarvyse and I will settle all that, thanks,’’ 
Verrian interrupted coldly. ‘‘I regret that your sisters 
should have been annoyed, but, as I explained to your 
mother, inconveniences of this sort would be bound to 
occur, and the only question was - 

“The only question is,” Edmund blustered, “are we to be 
queered in New York for good by a woman who ought to 
have been shut up long ago? It’s up to me now, as the man 
of the house, and I say no!” 
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He dabbed his cigarette viciously into a wet ring on 
the silver tray beside him and filled a tiny glass from a 
decanter; his -hand shook. 

Verrian’s mounting wrath subsided. The boy became 
pathetic to him; behind his dapper morning clothes, his 
intricate studs and fobs and rings, his reedy self- 
confidence, the physician saw the faint, grisly shadow of 
a sickly middle age, a warped and wasted maturity. 

“I’m sorry for you all,” he said kindly; ‘don’t think 
I don’t appreciate the strain—your mother has tried her 
best, I’m sure. And—and go slow on those cigarettes, 
Allen, why don’t you? They won’t help that cough, you 
know. And you told me you’d cut out the Scotch.” 

‘Oh, that’s all right,’’” Edmund assured him; ‘I was 
seasoned in the cradle, Doc! Remember the old man’s 
cigars?” 

Verrian put on his gloves. 

“Your father was a very strong man,”’ he said quietly, 
“and a hard worker. And I've already reminded you 
that he didn’t inhale. And for more years than you’ve 
lived, Allen, he worked outdoors. I don’t want to nag at 
you, but just give it a thought now and then. And let me 
know if I can do anything for you ever. My regards to 
your sisters.” 


@469 As he paused at the curb a short man in heavy 
motoring furs stumbled out of a luxurious landaulet and 
would have gone down on the treacherous pavement but 
for the aid A Verrian’s quick arm. 

‘All right, Doctor, all right’’—he smiled as he braced 
himself for the little man’s weight—‘‘ glad I was here. I’ve 
just left Miss Mary—she’s getting a little unmanageable, 
I hear.” 

‘Yes, yes,” the little man panted, ‘‘she’ll do better out 
of the family. Yes, yes. They often do, you know; 
position’s perfectly anomalous here, you know—constant 
friction.”’ 

“‘T see,”’ said Verrian; ‘‘let me walk up to the door 
with you—I’ve practiced on the steps once today. You 
make it ‘6 

‘‘Oh, clear paranoia,” Jarvyse finished the sentence 
promptly. ‘They go right along, you know. Perfectly 
typical. Good days—yes; of course. Everybody encour- 
aged. Come to a ladies’ luncheon—fat in the fire 
directly. ,.No keeping servants, you know. All that sort 
of thing. Ever show you my card catalog of women 
between thirty-eight and thirty-nine? No? Ask me 
some day.” 

The younger man pressed the electric button and 
turned the bronze knob of the outer door, wrought and 
decorated like some great public tomb. 

“Thanks, I’d be interested,’’ he said. 

‘““You knew the brother, didn’t you?”’ Jarvyse went on, 
breathing easier in the warmth of the vestibule; ‘‘ nothing 
out of the way there?”’ 

‘‘Absolutely not. He had the constitution of a bull. 
But I fear he’s not handed it on to his son.” 

“Ugh, no! Nasty little cub. Those families don’t 
last. Daughters always stronger. I give him fifteen— 
eighteen years,” the alienist said placidly. 

The inner door opened and Verrian turned to go. 

‘‘Come up and see the patient,”’ Jarvyse suggested over 
his shoulder, one glove already off. ‘‘ Pleased to have you, 
and so would she, of course. You'll find her much 
happier.” 





But Miss Mary was not happier. Freed of the con- 
temptuous brusquerie of Edmund, the thinly veiled dislike 
of the girls, the conscience-stricken attempts of her sister- 
in-law, she had felt for a time the relief of a strain aban- 
doned, the comfort of a definite position. They had come 
to see her, too, and their timid overtures of interest, their 
obvious surprise at the ease with which this great change 
had been effected, their frank amazement at the luxury 
and silken routine in which they found her, had almost 
established relations long since fallen out of use. 

But the novelty had faded, the visits grew fewer and 
shorter, the very telephone messages languished; and as 
she sat brooding alone in the few unoccupied half-hours 
that the omniscient System left her, a slow, sure conviction 
dropped like an acid on the clouded surface of her mind: 
she was alone. She was no longer a part of life as it was 
ordinarily lived. She and the others who shared that 
rich, tended seclusion were apart from the usages and 
responsibilities of the world that was counterfeited there. 
They were unreal. Through all the exercise and repose, 
the baths and manipulations, the music and the silences, 
the courtesies and the deprecations, the flowers and the 
birds that brought an artificial summer within the thick 
walls, one idea clanged like a bell through her weary 
mind: This ts not real! 


24 To Doctor Verrian, who came in the intervals 
allowed by his work, she seemed sadly changed. It was 
not that her face looked heavier and more fretfully lined; 
not that her voice grew more monotonous; not that she 
seemed sunk in the selfish stupor that her type of suffering 
invariably produces. He had seen all this in others, and 
seen it change for a better state. No; in Miss Mary the 
settled pessimism of a deep conviction had an almost un- 
canny power of communicating itself to those about her. 

‘‘She’s in bad, that one,’”’ one of the gardeners said to 
him on a windy March day when he had hunted for her 
over halfa dozen guarded acres, and found her sitting, in 
one of her heavy silences, under a sunny ledge of rock. 

‘‘She’s quiet and easy, but she’s one of the worst of 
‘em, in my opinion.” 

And when she turned to him a moment later and said 
quietly: 

‘Tell me once for all, Doctor Verrian, do you consider 
me insane?”’ his voice expressed all the simple sincerity 
of his eyes. 

‘“Miss Mary, I tell you the truth—I don’t know.” 

‘“‘But you know they’ll never let me out?” 

He braced himself. 

“How can they, Miss Mary, when you won’t promise 


“Why should I promise anything if I’m not insane? 
Would you promise never to state your opinion in your 
own house?” 

He shrugged his shoulders helplessly. 

““You see!’ he said gently. 

Beyond them the gardener struggled with a refractory 
horse that refused to draw his load of brush and dead 
leaves. She stared at the group dully; six months ago 


she would have flinched at the great, clambering hoofs 
and the man’s danger. 

“‘And even if I did give up and promise everything do 
you believe I’d get out, Doctor?”’ 

‘‘T see no reason . 

“You don’t need to lie to me,”’ she interrupted. ‘‘ When 
I signed that paper they fooled me; it was for good. It 
said six months—but it was for good.” 

He felt a great sympathy for her. It was hard, very 
hard. And yet, what they had been through with her! 

“You know I’m your friend,” he said simply. 

Her whole face changed. An almost disconcerting 
brightness flashed over it. 

“I know you are,’’ she murmured confidingly, ‘‘and 
I'll tell you something because you are.” 

‘“What is it, Miss Mary?’’ he said, but he sighed as 
he said it. 

‘‘Do you see how I’m dressed ?’’ she half whispered. 

He looked, uncomprehending, at the long, light ulster 
she wore. 

“‘Underneath I’m in black,”’ she said softly, ‘‘a whole 
suit. I havea little bag packed, right under this rock, and 
I have ninety dollars in my bag—here,”’ and she tapped 
her waist, where a small shopping-bag dangled. ‘‘And I 
have an umbrella. I always sit near this gate.”’ 

“Why do you do such things, dear Miss Mary?” 
he said sadly. ‘It does you no good—please try to 
believe me!’’ 

“T never did until I had the dream,’’ she answered 
calmly. ‘‘ This is the third night I’ve had it. I dreamed I 
was near some gate, and I looked down and right before 
me on the path I saw a key—a great, brown key! So I 
started to pick it up, and then I realized that I wasn’t 
prepared, that I had no money, and that I’d just be caught 
and brought back. Then I woke. But I dreamed it 
over again the next night, so I packed the bag and got it 
out here under this steamer-rug, and asked for some money 
to buy presents when that embroidery woman came from 
Lakewood. And I got it, of course. I tell you because 
— my friend. And you would never have put me 

ere. 

Verrian bit his lip. A sudden disgust of everything 
seized him. 

“‘No, I wouldn’t have put you here—once,”’ he said 
slowly, then rose abruptly. 





2463 “Hi, there, hold him! Hold him, you fool!” he 
shouted. ‘‘Sit on his head!’’ 

The gardener’s horse, beyond all control, was rolling 
furiously, neighing and snapping. The man clung to the 
reins, keeping his distance, but as the animal gained his 
feet with a lurch his finger slipped, and he too rolled over 
and over down the little slope to the graveled path. 
Verrian was after the horse before the attendant had 
picked himself up, and was calling him angrily. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss,’ the man panted, ‘‘the 
Doctor and I can settle him!’’ and staggering to his feet 
made off to the rescue. As he ran something clinked and 
rattled about his boots and a bunch of keys lay quiet on 
the gravel. 

Miss Mary rose instantly, walked to them and put her 
foot over them; but the man was several yards away, and 
Verrian and the horse were struggling toward the wagon. 
Miss Mary stooped down and lifted the keys; all had 
metal tags and the one in her hand read: ‘‘ East Gate, by 
Shrubbery.’’ She stepped to the ledge, drew out a fair- 
sized black handbag, tucked her umbrella under her arm 
and looked about her. The nearest gate, set in dense 
shrubbery, lay in a direct line with the ledge, and as she 
slipped behind it the two men and the horse were wiped 
out of her vision. With her usual quiet, long step she 
reached the gate, fitted the key, turned it and opened 
the gate. Sheclosed it behind her, considered a moment, 
then tossed the keys back among the thick, glossy 
rhododendrons. 

‘Just as I dreamed,’’ she muttered, ‘‘but where is the 
carriage?” 

She stood on the edge of a road she had never seen, a 
quarter of a mile from the great, wrought-iron entrance 
that had closed behind her half a year ago, and looked 
vaguely about her, at the mercy of Fate. And Fate, that 
quaint old lady who holds you and me and Miss Mary in 
the hollow of her hand, smiled and gave a tiny pat and a 
push to the shiny little electric runabout of Miss Winifred 
Jarvyse, a handsome young Diana, who had never seen 
the inside of the great, walled estate next her father’s 
private grounds, so that she waved her hand cordially, 
stopped out of pure good feeling for the absent-minded 
stranger in the beautiful coat, and asked if she could drop 
her at the station! 

‘“Why, yes, thank you,” said Miss Mary, still vaguely. 

“It’s going to rain and I’ve no cover on,” said Winifred; 
“it’s a pity about your coat.”’ 

“‘T can turn it,’’ said Miss Mary, and standing up for a 
moment she slipped the sleeves of the ulster, shook her- 
self slightly and sat down a totally different woman. So 
that when, twenty minutes later (such was the perfection 
of the System) a quick call to the ticket office set the 
agent searching for a tall woman in a light tan coat, alone, 
without luggage, he replied very truly that no such person 
had entered his station. Only a friend of Miss Jarvyse 
had come to the 2:15, a lady in a dark plaid ulster, with 
bag and umbrella, in Miss Jarvyse’s car. 

“‘T hope you found your friends—er—doing well?”’ said 
Miss Jarvyse delicately. 

““Thank you, they were very well,’’ said Miss Mary 
gravely. And she took the 2: 15 for New York. 


22 Nothing further than the immediate moment was 
inher mind. To her thought, long confused and fleeting, 
the dreamlike character of this sudden change seemed 
natural and simple. She had no plan of campaign, no 
route of escape, no future. Her mind, relaxed from the 
quick decision that had cleared its mists in the moment of 
action, began to dull and settle and fall into its old rut 
of mechanical despair, when suddenly the voices of two 
women in the seat behind her rose above the jar of the 
train. 

“She thought the dye would have to wear off grad- 
ually, but there’s a place on West Twenty-eighth Street— 
near Sixth Avenue, I think—where a Frenchwoman 
guarantees to remove any dye, perfectly harmlessly, in 
two hours. So she had it done, and he was delighted. My 
dear, she was fifty, and the gray hair really was more 
becoming to her. Everybody thinks so. But nobody 


knew her—I never saw such a change at first. If you 
know anybody who wants it done just send them there. 
Somé French name.”’ 

And just as Miss Mary was drifting off to that dull 
world of grievances in which she dwelt habitually a new 
idea, as strong and definite as that which took her through 
the gate, caught and held her, and she wrote in a little 
leather book in her bag: ‘‘Twenty-eighth Street, West, 
near Sixth.”” Some primitive instinct of caution directed 
her to a street car in preference to a hansom or taxicab, 
and she found the Frenchwoman’s small, musty estab- 
lishment with an ease that surprised her. Her coat, obvi- 
ously imported, the elegance of her bag and umbrella, 
the air of custom with which she submitted to others’ 
ministrations, brought her quick service; and in less than 
the guaranteed two hours she left Madame, whose ve 
considerable fee she paid with gloved hands, thus throug 
sheer inadvertence concealing the one trace of her iden- 
tity—her massive and beautiful rings. For no one of 
Doctor Jarvyse’s detectives could be expected to look at 
an iron-gray woman in black when searching for a black- 
haired woman in a light tan coat. And none of them, nor 
the great Jarvyse, nor her maid even, knew that Miss 
Mary had dyed her hair for ten years! 


24S She had eaten very lightly at luncheon, for food was 
tasteless to her of late, and she had been so followed, 
tended and directed in all the operations of life that she 
actually failed to recognize her sensations as those of 
hunger. But her unwonted exertions, the strain on her 
flagging brain, the stimulus of this unprecedented day, 
all combined to flush her cheek feverishly, and she felt 
strangely weak. For the first time it flashed over her 
cleared faculties that she must go somewhere and at once. 
New York was too dangerous for her; she must leave it. 

A very panic of terror seized her and she half expected 
to hear Doctor Jarvyse’s soft voice at her shoulder. She 
started from the shop like one pursued, and hurried fool- 
ishly on and on, in an ecstasy of flight. The streets were 
now dark, and Miss Mary, who had begun life in New York 
with her own private hansom, felt singularly out of place 
in the jostling crowd. 

She stopped at the foot of an elevated railway station, 
and, more because she was pushed up the steps by the 
hurrying mass of humanity that scurried like ants up 
and down than for any other reason, climbed wearily up. 
As she sat, pressed against a dirty man with a bundle, a 
sudden inconsequent thought struck her and she removed 
her gloves in a leisurely way, took off her rings, dropped 
them into a roll of chamois-skin in the large bag, added 
to them a diamond cross and pendant from the lace at 
her neck, and put on her gloves again. The dirty man 
stared at her. 

Then she lifted her eyes to a large sign above the 
car windows, and the sign read: 


Avoid the Biting March Winds. You Will Find Quiet, 
an Even Temperature and Perfect Seclusion Among the 
Pines at Restful Lakewood. Take the Ferry at Twenty- 
third Street. 


So that when the guard announced Twenty-third 
Street Miss Mary got up, went down the stairs, tumbled 
with surprising facility upon a crosstown car and made 
for the ferry. And the dirty man went down the stairs 
with her. 

Fate put Miss Mary on just the right boat for a 
Lakewood special, and hunger cleared her mind to the 
extent of throwing her cardcase over the rail on the way 
across. Her umbrella and ulster she had left behind on the 
elevated train, not being accustomed to carry such things, 
and they were found by a thrifty old lady in the second- 
hand clothing line, who annexed them silently and 
forever. So that when she arrived at the Lakewood 
Station and fell among the cabbies and hotel touts she 
was the perfect type of the no-longer-young spinster, 
unaccompanied, awkward and light of luggage, presum- 
ably light of purse. The cabbies left her unchallenged, 
therefore, to a lad as shy and awkward as herself, who 
mumbled something about ‘‘quiet, reasonable rooms,”’ 
and received her yielded bag with a surprise as great as 
her own. 


22 Miss Mary was by now almost light-headed from 
hungerand excitement. At the slightest pressure she would 
have told her story to the first interested stranger and 
thus ended her adventure most surely. But Fate led her 
to the door of one too full of her own trouble to heed Miss 
Mary’s. To Mrs. Meeker she was a lodger certainly, a 
boarder possibly—in any event, a source of income. So 
long had she been waiting for Miss Mary that she fairly 
snatched her bag from her, and pushed her up the faded, 
decent stairs into the faded, decent bedroom with the 
cracked china toilet-set. Any one would have been wel- 
come to Mrs. Meeker, and Miss Mary’s quiet elegance 
and handsome traveling-bag were far beyond her hopes. 

‘‘A real lady,” she whispered to her nephew. ‘Ask if 
she'd like a little something on a tray, Georgie—I could 
poach that egg, and there’s tea. I won’t say anything 
about a week in advance. She looks tired to death.” 

Miss Mary’s famishing senses cried out loudly at sight 
of the meager tray, and as the egg and tea passed her lips 
a strange, eager sensation was hers, a delicious, gratified 
climax of emotion: Miss Mary was glad she was alive! 
She savored each morsel of the pitiful meal; she could 
have wished it doubled; the cheap tea filled her nostrils 
with a balmy odor—she was hungry. 

And hardly had the food satisfied her when her eyelids 
fell, her head drooped forward. Approaching oblivion 
drugged her ere it reached her and she dozed in her chair. 
But some instinct forced her to her feet as the landlady 
appeared, and fumbling in her bag for her cardcase and 
pocketbook she held herself awake. 

“I'd like to pay,’”’ she murmured, “and then [’ll—I’ll 
go to bed. Will you send some one, please?”’ 

She meant some one to undress her, but Mrs. Meeker 
did not know this. 

“It’s —it’s twelve a week, with board,” she said, 
her eyes lighting at the yellow bills in her lodger’s 
hand; ‘‘and—oh, dear, yes, two weeks is ample, Miss— 

iss ” 

““My cards are lost,” said Miss Mary fretfully; “I 
can’t think where I left them. The man or somebody 
will know. Ask = 
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“Mother” 


RS. DALTON leaned back luxuriously in her easy- 

chair beside the western window, and, for the first 

time in eighteen years, relaxed heart and brain 
and body. 

She had never dared risk it before. There had always 
been the chance that a moment off guard might mean some 
insidious and overwhelming attack from the foes hovering 
around her; that admission of fatigue might open the way to 
capitulation. 

But this was her great day—the Day of Fruition. She 
was looking into the Promised Land, and her strong, sweet 
face was aglow with the light reflected from the vision. 

She could afford to be self-indulgent now, for she had 
fought her fight, she had finished her course, she had kept 
the faith. 

There would still be work for her to do—but work was 
good. There would be responsibilities, anxiety, sorrow— 
but life without those three would mean a life barren of love, 
and, even at its hardest, her life had not lacked love. There 
had always been the Boy. 

The glow on her face brightened. The sweetness beat 
down the strength, overflowed it, submerged it. 

Yes, there had always been the Boy, and now there was 
the Man. He had grown up overnight, that boy of hers, and 
yet, after all, the change had not been swift. It had come 
little by little, so gradually that she had hardly noted its 
coming, until suddenly she had been confronted with the 
Man into whom the Boy had grown. 

Such a little lad it had been who clung to her on that far- 
away day when she turned from his father’s grave to find a 
pleasant, friendly world changed to a place of black, vague 


menace, a place in which there seemed no foothold for the 


Boy and her. 

Five thousand dollars life insurance had given her a little 
respite, time at least for readjustment and understanding; 
and with understanding had come 
the courage to face a menace 
that was no longer vague, but 
had taken on definite form and 
substance. 


E42 The footholds were for the 
strong. By the mother-love in 
the great heart of her and by the 
memories that stabbed at that 
heart she would be strong. She 
would carry out the plans her 
husband and she had made. She 
would fight the fight alone, and, 
though life might not be for their 
boy the radiant, starlit path of 
which they had dreamed, he 
should have his chance. All that 
education could do for him should 
be done, and then—then he could 
begin where his father had left 
off, could climb where his father 
would surely have climbed had 
God given him health and length 
of days. 

Through one of her old college 
professors she had found work in 
a publishing house, work that 
was drudgery and poorly paid, 
but was at least a stepping-stone. 

The Woman looked back across 
the years to those first discourag- 
ing months and smiled, but there 
was a shadow of pity in the smile. 
Life had not been too easy for 
that young mother of the long 
ago, but she had held her course 
bravely. The woman she had 
come to be admitted that. Mar- 
garet Dalton was always just, 
even to herself. 

Slowly, dispassionately, she 
lived the years over again, with 
their hopes and ambitions and 
fears, their dogged, unceasing 
struggle toward an appointed 
end. More profitable work had 
come, a measure of recognition 
at last, but never what the world 
calls success. Yet she had suc- 
ceeded; for, little by little, step 
by step, she had neared the one 
goal that she had set for herself. 


\&Z The Boy had had his pre- 
paratory school, one of the best in 
the land—the one of his father’s 
choice for him. What those four 
years had cost his mother in coin 
other than money he had never 
even faintly guessed. She was 
not one to flavor her gifts with 
bitterness; and though for his 
own character’s sake she made 
the Boy understand that it was 
not easy for her to keep him in 
school, and that he must deny 
himself all self-indulgence which 
his limited allowance did not 
justify, she said nothing of the 
night work, the racking head- 
aches, the overstrained nerves, 
the grim endurance that went 
into the providing of that allow- 
ance and the paying of school 
bills. 

When college followed prepara- 
tory school things had been still 
harder. A‘‘college man’s’ stand- 
ards were as erratic as those of 
a “‘prep boy,”’ but they entailed 
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much more expense. A fellow must make his clubs and 
play his part in the college life, and the Boy was popular— 
enormously popular—though he worked hard enough to 
cover himself with scientific honors as well as with college- 
paper fame and football glory. 

It was the scientific record that brought about the three 
years’ postgraduate course. Such unquestionable ability, 
such clearly defined talent deserved full development. The 
Dean and the professors had made the Boy’s mother under- 
stand that. Dalton would be fitted for a very brilliant 
career if he could carry his studies to their logical conclusion. 
If not—well, he would doubtless succeed in spite of the handi- 
cap, but it would always be qualified success. There would 
be a barrier between him and the great opportunities. 


\242 The Boy himself protested against the plan. Ina 
vague way he realized that his mother had offered herself 
up as a sacrifice to his career, and he loved her dearly. 

““You’ve slaved for me long enough, Mater,” he urged. 
“It’s up to me to get out and hustle for you now.” 

And he meant it; but the mother saw the longing in his 
eyes and the Dean’s words were ringing in her ears. 

How she had counted the years, the months, the weeks, 
the days, until the time when college doors would swing open 
and the knight of her arming would go out to do battle with 
the world—the time of the fulfillment of her vow! 

Yet she smiled into the longing eyes and insisted upon 
the three extra years of training as cheerfully as though she 
were planning a holiday for herself. The Boy’s father would 
have wanted him to have his chance. 

And now those three years, too, were left behind. Only 
this morning he had received his degree and she had blushed 
and smiled like a girl for pride in him. 

What were eighteen years of battle when at their end 
victory looked out at her from a Man-son’s honest eyes and 





“He Paused for Encouragement, but No Sound Came From the Woman Folded in the Friendly Dusk” 
He (Page 9) 





she knew that the days of her travail were over—that her 
harvest-time had come! 

The Boy had stayed at his club for luncheon, and at three 
o’clock he had looked in upon her for a moment with great 
news. He was going downtown to apply fora ‘‘job.’’ One 
of his professors had told him about it at luncheon and he 
must follow the thing up at once. 

““Wouldn’t tomorrow do?” 

There was a tinge of disappointment in the mother’s voice. 
She had taken a holiday in order to be with him on this, her 
day of days. But the Boy was too excited to hear the 
faint note of protest. 

“T must cinch it today if Ican, Mater. Such things don’t 
wait. It would mean twenty-five hundred dollars from the 
start, and a regular Himalaya-range of opportunity beyond. 
Egbert has telephoned down about me. They wrote to him 
yesterday asking him to recommend some one. Wasn't he 
a brick to give me first chance? I really must go, Mater.” 

‘You'll be home to dinner, dear? It’s a féte tonight.” 

“Sure thing—and if I get my job I'll blow you to a dinner 
that will make the head waiter babble like a babe. Twenty- 
five hundred dollars, Mater! Think of it!” 


\e4S She had thought of it after he was gone. She was still 
thinking of it among a multitude of other things, now that 
the sun had set and the afterglow was fading in the western 
sky. The sum seemed large to her. She knew how much it 
meant in terms of flesh and blood—but the Boy would not 
have to work for it as she had worked. She had saved him 
from that. She would keep a little of her regular work, 
though the Boy would probably object. He had always been 
so eager to relieve her, to have her lean upon him, but it 
would not be fair to shift all of the burden to his shoulders. 

No, she would keep enough work to make her independ- 
ent. She would pay all her own personal expenses, would 
share the household expenses 
with him. How easy it would 
all seem, with no college nor 
tailors’ bills, no allowance to 
provide for! 

They could have a maid regu- 
larly now and she could freshen 
things up a bit in the apartment, 
and she could afford to work 
over the ambitious, unsalable 
stories, for which there had been 
no time in a life devoted to 
frenzied pot-boiling. And, best 
of all, she would have time for 
strength and happiness, for a 
blessed life of comradeship with 
her Boy—her Man. 

The afterglow was following 
the sun. Twilight had stolen in 
upon her through the open win- 
dow and there was a chill in the 
eveningair. She shivered slightly 
and looked around at the shadowy 
room. Queer that the Boy did 
not come. Dinner would be 
spoiled; and she had planned such 
a good dinner for him—every- 
thing he liked best, and Maria to 
cook it all. Calling in Maria was 
extravagant, but this was a féte 
day. One could afford to be ex- 
travagant when there was a man 
in the family to pay the bills. 


2263 Seven-thirty! The busi- 
ness interview must have been a 
long one. Probably the man had 
kept him waiting. Perhaps he 
hadn’t secured the position—but 
no, he would have come straight 
home to her. He had always 
come to her with his troubles. 

Ah, there was his key in the 
lock at last! 

Her heart leaped like a girl’s as 
she rose and went swiftly through 
the dusk to meet him, 

‘*Mother!”’ 

There was a joyous throb in 
his voice, an exultant thrill. 

‘“My Boy!” 

For a moment he held her in 
his arms and she rested there, 
well content. Her race was run. 

“You got it?” she asked at 
last—although she knew. 

“Oh, yes; I got it. Egbert 
must have given them a wonder- 
ful song-and-dance about me.”’ 

He spoke happily, but the 
mother’s ear detected something 
odd in his tone, a certain care- 
less detachment, as though get- 
ting a twenty-five-hundred-dol- 
lar position were not, after all, so 
important a thing. 

She lifted her head, put her 
slim hands on his broad shoulders 
and peered up into his face 
through the gathering gloom; but 
the shadows balked her search, 
and with a quick effort she shook 
off the foolish, instinctive alarm 
that had for an instant chilled 
her gladness. No morbid fancies 
must mar her perfect hour. 

‘“‘What made you so [IJate, 
dear?’ she asked, as she moved 
away to light the lamps. 
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DRAWN BY 
FRANK MCKERNAN 


ILLIAM WINTHROP, Junior, 

had one trait which caused 

no end of misunderstanding as 
to his true character. He was, if anything, too immaculate. 
He was so unpardonably clean that others of his own age 
were prone to suspect him of being guileless. This unfavor- 
able impression was enhanced by the fact that his mother 
brought him to the Academy, where she insisted upon seeing 
him properly launched before she took her departure. 

On the second day she addressed him as “ Willie,”’ right 
on the stair-landing, in the presence of at least six other 
boys. “Doc” Anderson confessed afterward that he could 
feel himself blushing clear down under his collar, ‘‘ And,” 
he had continued, in a voice in which surprise and disgust 
struggled. for supremacy, ‘‘that dub didn’t even let on he 
heard her.”’ ; 

The strangest part of it was that Willie seemed to think 
his mother was allright. And it was greatly to be wondered 
at, that, whereas almost any other boy in the house would 
have undoubtedly tripped her, Willie only smiled. 





266 But that wasn’t the worst. About a week later as 
Dutch Smith essayed to pass them unobtrusively in the 
hall she remarked in what Dutch considered an unneces- 
sarily loud voice; ‘‘ Willie, don’t forget what I told you 
about your winter flannels.” And then she.smiled know- 
ingly at Dutch. That youth simply bounded upstairs, 
three at a time, vowing eternal vengeance upon Willie. In 
fact the feud between Dutch and Willie dated from that day. 

Dutch prided himself on being what he termed the 
‘‘classiest’’ boy in the school. Upon his entrance into the 
Academy a professor had inquired his full name, whereupon 
he had replied: ‘“Courtlandt Van der Weyde Smith—it’s 
Dutch, you know.” And from that time forth he had been 
hailed, far and wide, as ‘‘Dutch” Smith. He wore white 
flannels in and out of season, and his feet were customarily 
incased in black, dull-leather pumps. He was also particu- 
larly. addicted to the use of silk shirts with soft, rolling 
collars, He was the sort that had all the girls within a 
radius of three blocks knitting him neckties. These he kept 
on the chandelier in his room and wore those his brother 
sent him from London. He could give them a twist when 
tying them, so that they kept turning over and showing the 
maker’s label on the other side, which annoying incident 
would elicit a jerk at the offending neckwear and the 
remark: ‘‘Confound that tie.’” This usually happened at 
the table. 

One day Willie’s mother pointed out to Professor Joyce, 
who was the head of the house, that Willie’s father owned a 
trust, and that he needed her at home to help him run it, so 
that she guessed she would have to leave Willie in his charge 
and go back to Milwaukee. 

Dutch Smith hailed this news with glee. As he very 
aptly expressed it: ‘‘ You simply can’t muss Willie up with 
Momma sitting in the new rocker in his room from eight- 
thirty A. M. until the last gong—awf’ly annoying.” 


2463 The day Momma left the boys took occasion to stroll 
into the station, ostensibly to buy newspapers. Just before 
the train pulled in Willie arrived with Momma. There 
weren’t any porters, but she had all the hack-drivers busy. 
Every one inthe train had his head out of the window to 
see what caused the commotion. After she had kissed 
Willie three times and seen that all her baggage was safe she 
consented to get aboard and allow the train to move on. 

As Willie emerged from the waiting-room he was con- 
fronted by a group of his schoolmates. Dutch sniffed and 
wiped his eyes. Willie smiled and attempted to pass, only 
to find his way casually cut off by Mr. Smith. 

“Hello, Willie,” said Dutch insinuatingly. 

“Hello,”’ said Willie, smiling. 

“Momma get off all right?” inquired Dutch solicitously. 

Willie smiled. 

“What’ll y’ever do without her?’’ pursued Dutch. 

Willie smiled again. 

“I’m coming in to hear your prayers tonight,’’ Dutch 
continued. 

‘“Awf'ly good of you,” murmured Willie. 

“Gee,” muttered Dutch, ‘‘this fellow’sgrateful. Wouldn’t 
you know he’s the sort that’d be grateful?’”? He sighed 
deeply, but by this time Willie’s smile was no longer to be 
ignored. 

“What're you grinnin’ at, you Billiken?” roared Dutch. 

“Oh, I wasn’t smiling at you; far be it from me!” said 
Willie. ‘You see, the druggist in the village has given me 
a steady job advertising a tooth wash. I expect to pay all 
my tutoring bills.” 

A subdued gurgle from The Bunch caused Dutch some 
annoyance. ‘Don’t get funny, Willie,” he said menacingly. 

“All right, I won't,” said Willie. 

Dutch waited a few minutes before replying. He thought 
it only fair to give the other fellows a chance. But none of 
them seemed disposed to take advantage of the opportunity. 
In fact some skepticism as to the motive of his generosity 
seemed to afflict The Bunch. Dutch decided to terminate 
the interview. He waved his hand languidly up the hill. 
‘Well, run along, Willie,’’ he yawned; “I'll see you later.” 

Willie politely stepped aside. ‘I do hope I haven’t bored 
you,” he remarked deprecatingly. 

This observation, coming in the midst of a beautiful 
yawn, caused Dutch to catch his breath quickly. The 
sensation was not agreeable, and still he reasoned with 
unusual keenness that the remark, on its surface value, 
didn’t warrant his punching Willie’s head. However, if he 
ever should start punching Willie’s head, he would not allow 
this unnecessary solicitude to go unrewarded. 


+243 Just here a diversion occurred. There were exactly 
two girls in Chesterton village. Sadie, the one with red hair, 

ossessed a new silk jumper and a red hair-ribbon, which 

umpy Rojers fervently believed to be “‘ wished on.’’ She 
was prone to meet all advances with a shrill giggle, followed 
by an hysterical silence which was Occasionally punctuated 
by appeals to “‘cut it out.’’ Nettie, so called because her 
elaborate coiffure was always confined ina net several shades 
too light, was of the languid type. She listened soulfully 
to your advances and smiled dreamily into space. As Doc 
remarked, Nettie didn’t jolly worth a cent. 





But the diversion—a girl who wasneither Sadie nor Nettie— 
moved through the village street, surrounded, as it were, by 
anatmosphere of her own. She had an air of dainty aloofness 
which was at the same time not in the least self-conscious, 
The group of gaping students might verily have been in 
China—for all their concentrated gaze ruffled her well-bred 


serenity. Dutch’s esthetic soul rejoiced in the tailored linen 


frock and drooping shade-hat. Ashe told Doc in an ecstatic 
aside, she was the classiest girl he had ever seen. 

She was not forbidding, not even distant—simply aloof. 
This was disconcerting. Dutch allowed his analytic powers 
fullsway. Ifa girl spurns you in a haughty manner she has 
to be thinking about you at the same time, and you can run 
home and pin a rose on the lapel of your coat because she 
has taken the trouble; but if she simply doesn’t know you 
are On the earth—Dutch’s mental process came to a full 
stop. Then he had a brilliant idea. If in any way she 
could be brought to realize his existence she might 

‘“Willie,’? he shouted after the retreating figure, “trot 
along back here—I have an afterthought !’’ 

The Bunch recalled their wandering attention with a 
start which was unanimous. What was Dutch’s game? 
Bumpy had a premonition that it was better to let well 
enough alone. It reflects on the whole bunch when a first 
class man allows himself to be sassed by a ‘‘prep.” He was 
about to draw Dutch aside and administer a friendly warn- 
ing when he happened to glance at that youth. There was 
an unusual brightness in Dutch’s eye and a certain Napole- 
onic grimness about his mouth. Bumpy looked puzzled. 
Then his eye took in the figure across the street, the hesitating 
Willie, and a great light dawned on him. 

“Get a move on, Willie,” he supplemented. For one 
brief instant Dutch’s eyes met his in furtive inquiry. Then 
they mentally shook hands. 





\eZ4 Willie had been of two minds, so to speak, when he had 
first heard Dutch’s arresting voice. He had favorably 
interpreted the silence at the end of the last encounter. 
But when Bumpy’s challenge reached him he saw the expe- 
diency of a quick return. “They're going to back him up 
this time,’’ he calculated. ‘‘They’re either sorry for him 
or ”* Willie wheeled around and sawthe other alternative 
approaching on the opposite side of the street. 

“Gee!” thought Willie. It was too late to retreat. At 
any rate, he thought, the boys were behind her and she was 
obviously too well bred to look around. Of course there 
might be sounds. He assumed a gentle saunter and retraced 
his footsteps. Something warned him not even to glance at 
her as he passed. 

He approached the group with uplifted eyebrows—not 
supercilious: oh, dear, no—simply inquiring. 

“Any little thing I can do for you?”’ he solicited. 

“No, Willie de-ah,” replied Dutch urbanely. ‘We are 
going to do something for you. We're going to take you 
out for a walk for the good of your soul.” 

“Awf'ly good of you,” murmured Willie, trying not to 
turn green. 

“Yes, isn’t it?’ said Dutch. 

“Oh, ver-r-ry |!” said The Bunch. 

‘Chorus of students,” said Willie out loud to himself. 

“What?’’ said Dutch. 

“Enter villain unseen by heroine,”’ continued Willie. 

“Say, what are you talking about, you mutt?” inquired 
Bumpy, although he had an inkling. 

‘The de-ah boy is mad,’”’ said Dutch pityingly. ‘‘Let’s 
take him up to the ‘foolish house’ at Winfield, and show 
him his fellow-sufferers.” 

Willie didn’t need to ask in which direction lay Winfield. 
With one accord they fell into line, Dutch and Bumpy 
leading, with Willie between them. 

“Willie,’’ said Dutch, ‘‘you may accompany this pro- 
cession by singing ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers.’” 

“Mother always told me my Sunday-school training 
would come in handy some day,” said Willie. ‘They 
always make ’em sing that, or else climb a telegraph pole 
and sing ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’: why not let me sing 
‘Ancient of Days,’ just to be original ?”’ 

“You shut up and sing what I tell you to,” said Dutch. 

“Shall I do ’em both at once?”’ asked Willie politely. 

Willie’s lusty efforts, which had rendered conversation 
impossible, ceased as the party reached the cross-roads 
where the car-line ran. 





N66 The young lady stopped, looked around, and, selecting 
a suitable rock by the roadside, sat down. The Bunch 
slackened their pace, and Dutch and Bumpy were obviously 
thinking. 

She dreamily flecked the dust from her suéde pumps with 
a handkerchief. ‘Rule number sixteen,” thought Dutch. 
‘* A girl never allows a man she cares about to surprise her 
in an act of vanity, hence 

His meditations were abruptly broken off. The fair 
maiden had cast the handkerchief over her shoulder into 
a near-by bush. He was unconsciously impressed by this 
evidence of affluence. 

“Who cares for expenses?’’ broke in Willie’s voice. 
‘‘Father must be a policeman.” 

“What?’’ said Dutch. 

“TI say she’s awfully careless with her things,”’ said Willie. 

“Girls always ** began Dutch. ‘To whom are you 
referring?’’ he ended haughtily. 

Just at this point the Winfield car came into sight. The 
girl rose and picked her way discriminatingly across the 
dusty road. The car stopped and she stepped aboard. 
Bumpy looked at Dutch, and Dutch at Bumpy, and they 
rapidly followed suit. If there had been any doubt in the 
minds of The Bunch as to what was in progress it was 
instantly dispelled, and each with an instinctive clutch in his 
pocket to see if there were a stray nickel, they swarmed up 
the steps. 

The young lady did not, as is the habit of her kind, 
frantically note all the available seats and then act as if 
hustled by circumstance into the least desirable thereof. 
Nor did she, as an older woman might, impede the aisle 
traffic by a haughty deliberation. With unerring instinct 
she selected an empty seat near the front of the car on the 
shady side. Dutch sank into the one immediately back of 
it and informed Willie that he might share the seat. Bumpy 

laced himself just across the aisle, and the rest of The 
Bunch distributed themselves elsewhere. 


(Page 10) 








The Bunch—and Willie 


What They Tried to Do to Him, and What He Did to Them 
By Elizabeth Harding Snyder 


The car started and for a few minutes there was silence. 
Dutch was obviously impressed with his generalship, but 
suddenly came the realization that golden moments were 
slipping away. He roused himself. ‘‘Willie, I’m bored,”’ 
he announced. 

Willie realized the futility of any token of unwillingness 
to entertain Mr. Smith. He intimated that he was open to 
suggestions. They came with great rapidity from all parts 
of the car. Willie complied with, if anything, a too great 
eagerness. On several occasions he even exceeded his 
instructions. 


\e66 Urbanely unconscious of his efforts the occupant of 
the seat ahead gazed tranquilly out of the window. A half 
smile just touched the corners of her mouth. Every time 
they passed another car Dutch could see the smile reflected 
in the window. The great question was whether this was 
a tribute to the entertainment that he was providing, or 
whether she was merely indulging in pleasant thoughts. 

On the whole, Dutch was rather relieved when they 
reached Winfield Square. His ingenuity was becoming 
sorely taxed owing to Willie’s unlooked-for codperation. 

Just as they were about to leave the car Willie deprecat- 
ingly plucked the conductor, who was standing in the aisle, 
by the sleeve. ‘‘ Might I ask you to step aside?” he asked in 
a loud voice. ‘‘Mr. Courtlandt Van der Weyde Smith would 
like to get out.” 

Dutch looked quickly at the young lady to see if she had 
heard, and then at Willie. His victim’s eye was unfathom- 
able. Why had Willie done the one thing which he had been 
hoping violently that some one would do? . 

There was not a moment to be lost. With a careless 
‘*Thanks, Willie,” he strolled listlessly toward the door. As 
he passed her he leveled a casual glance. For just a second a 
glimmer of amusement lit her eyes and then was lost under 
the drooping hat-brim. Dutch was elated. He could even 
have embraced Willie on the spot, except that he felt that 
his present footing with him was far safer on this occasion. 

The Bunch came to a halt on the corner and broke into 
an animated discussion as to where the “foolish house’’ was 
anyway. This gave the object of their pursuit a chance to 
pass them. She turned off from the square and entered a 
wide street whose many maple trees were already touched 
with autumn tints. 

There was a pause in the discussion. ‘‘I think it’s up 
that street,”’ said Willie, pointing after her retreating figure. 

Dutch wheeled and stared. This began to look suspicious. 
But Willie’s expression was unusually guileless. 

“Anxious to see your friends, are you?” Dutch asked 
with a melodramatic sneer. 

“Very,” said Willie. 

“Come on then,” said Dutch, and they fell into line. 


A few rods up the street was a long, low building, with 
wide verandas, set well back upon a moderate sweep of lawn 
in fairly good condition. From the wrought-iron arm at the 
gate swung a white panel bearing the words, ‘Winfield 
Inn.” Into this gate turned the dainty form ahead. Half 
way up the walk she was met by an erect, white-haired 
gentleman, and together they entered the house. 

The Bunch walked hesitatingly on. Dutch and Bumpy 
were both casting about to find a method of terminating the 
excursion without appearing foolish. 

It was Willie who offered the first suggestion. A low 
rumble was heard in the distance. “That’s the car back to 
Chesterton,’’ he cried, and bolted for the square. 

The Bunch fell in at his heels, and Dutch and Bumpy 
brought up the rear, because, as they afterward explained, 
there wasn’t any point in staying there all night. 

The return trip was rather quiet, on the whole. The car 
was empty except for The Bunch and Willie. Dutch and 
Bumpy dropped into one seat and Willie secured the one 
directly in front of them. No one showed an inordinate 
desire to share it with him. 

There was one really distressing incident. It was dis- 
covered that three of their number, among whom Dutch 
figured, were unable to produce the customary carfare. 
They were threatened with expulsion from the car, when 
Willie interfered. Rather than have anything like that 
happen, he said, he would lend them the money himself. 

Willie curled up by the window and appeared to slumber. 
Dutch hid his annoyance by a vivacious discussion with 
Bumpy as to who the young lady was, and what was her 
relation to the white-haired gentleman. Willie, in the seat 
ahead, drank in these remarks. They concluded that she 
was a summer boarder at the Inn who had stayed late. 

“Those swells,’’ explained Dutch, “‘ make it a point never 
to go back to town until at least the middle of October.” 

It was next decided that the gentleman was her grand- 
ne. “He looked like an ambassador or a general,’’ said 

utch, 

Willie turned around in his seat. ‘‘He looked like 
Buffalo Bill,’ he remarked, and resumed his nap. 

Dutch made a convulsive movement, but was restrained 
by Bumpy. “Pay him his nickel first, then punch his 
head,’’ he advised. 


\2é@ For two days the incident, as far as Willie was con- 
cerned, remained closed. On the third day, when Willie 
came down to breakfast there was a small crowd collected 
around the hall table. He pressed forward to get his mail. 

“Oh, read it out loud—you old skin,” said some one. 

The voice of Dutch was heard and a complete silence 
fell. ‘‘My dear Mr. Smith,’”’ he read, ‘‘if you should 
happen to be at Winfield any time before October fifteenth 
my grandfather, Colonel Beaufort, would be pleased to 
have you call on him. Sincerely, Ethel Beaufort. P. S.— 
I hope I have the name and address right.” 

A storm of questions and comments broke out. Dutch 
treated the whole matter casually. Oh, yes, he guessed 
he'd go. He stood looking languidly at the carpet for a 
moment, and then suggested going in to breakfast. He 
hated to make a disturbance like this. 

At the table he rather patronized Willie. He inquired 
after his athletic popeasition and advised him to go out 
for track. He wouldn’t call Willie exactly stout, but he 
could afford to drop about fifteen pounds or so. Willie 
listened gravely and offered few comments. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 
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XI 
EARLY ten years had passed since Enid had left 
Lothian. 
In the Paris apartment which she occupied alone 


she now stood at the window looking out. It was a cold, 
raw day in springtime. A fog—almost Londonlike—had 
hung over Paris all day. Now at four o’clock the sun had 
struggled out, but the vapor veil, although thinner, was not 
quite gone, and through it the yellow disk was descending 
slowly behind the trees of the Tuileries Gardens. . Nearer, 
on the Rue de Rivoli just below her window, the stream of 
traffic flowed along. Her gaze passed over the procession 
of cabs, carriages and automobiles, and sought the field of 
wider vision beyond and up. 

By the light of the sun’s orange fire, which now glowed 
dully as through wreaths of smoking incense, she could make 
out in the top of one of the tallest trees a deserted birds’ nest. 
Above this the Eiffel Tower, swathed in fog, showed only its 
curved apex looming in the sky like a mysterious crown, 
while nearer to her several kites were flying, controlled from 
some hidden source. 

Enid was in a mood which would have been thought 
strange by those who had once known her best. She was 
aware of a feeling of humiliation and lost self-confidence, 
which very often in these recent times lay hidden under- 
neath the manner of calm self-poise that had always been 
and was still, the appearance with which she faced the world. 


2463 The ten years which had passed since that day in 
Florence when she had left her husband had not been idle ones. 
Although the blow, when it fell, had not found her entirely 
unprepared, it had prostrated her for a while, and every 
impulse of hope for the future had been apparently killed. 
A correspondence—brief and utterly futile—had followed 
between Lothian and herself. To the wordless message of 
her returned wedding-ring she had received a characteristic 
reply, more in the nature of a command than a request that 
she should return, the appeal being based upon the ground of 
the supreme importance of avoiding public scandal. There 
was not a hint of love, nor of the pain that comes from love, 
in the note. In response to it she wrote, expressing her 
perfect willingness that he should divorce her on any ground 
which he or his lawyer might find feasible. To this letter 
he had replied concisely that he, at least, was above the 
vulgarity and wickedness of divorce, and he again insisted 
that she should return in order that, at any rate, the pretense 
of marriage might be kept up. His icy insistence on the 
proprieties antagonized her, and she closed the corre- 
spondence with a positive refusal, saying that she would 
take her way in the world, and he could take his. 

The years which had passed since that decision had been 
spent in traveling and in study. She had never gone back 
to America, feeling too much the painfulness of a position 
which she could not—or would not—explain. She had spent 
a long time in Berlin, studying music, and a still longer time 
in the art schools of Paris. But, despairing of reaching her 
standard as musician or artist, and yet earnest as ever in her 
desire to do something effectual with her life, she had tried 
to write. She had lived much, suffered much, learned much 
since the artless days when writing a book had seemed to her 
a simple thing, to be accomplished with ease when once she 
got time for it. Now she found that her experience seemed 
to carry her no farther than a sense of her incapacity in 
all things. 


Her Husband 


The Mystery of a Man: By Julia Magruder 


Author of “A Heaven-Kissin& Hill,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATION BY LUCIUS WOLCOTT HITCHCOCK 


During a part of the ten years she had turned to the 
distractions of society. Coming back from a long stay in 
Egypt she had put herself in the hands of dressmakers and 
milliners. She was as handsome as ever—handsomer, 
perhaps. And when she took up her life in the world again 
after her long and mysterious disappearance from it she 
hardly knew whether it was a gratification or an annoyance 
to find that her power of attraction was no less than it had 
been. But her bondage, which she had been only vaguely 
aware of when she was out of the social world, seemed to 
cover her like a pall on her return to it. At times she found 
herself so embarrassed and hurt in her pride by her anoma- 
lous position that after a brief and rather sensational 
appearance in society she vanished from it as suddenly as 
she had come. 

The fact was that Enid’s relief at her freedom had been 
spoiled by the troublesome suggestions of her conscience. 
At the time of her marriage she had not realized what she 
afterward discovered, that Lothian filled a position of great 
importance in his world, representing as he did a name and 
estate which had strong hereditary demands to be fulfilled. 
Looking at things in an impersonal way she was able to see 
and regret the difficult position in which his marriage to her 
and her abandonment of him had placed him. Any recon- 
ciliation between them seeming to her to be out of the 
question, she earnestly desired that she might cease to be an 
obstacle in the way of his marrying and making the life for 
himself to which every man has a right. These considera- 
tions had led her more than once to write to Lothian and 
urge him, for his own sake, to divorce her. Lothian in his 
replies had, with his characteristic inflexibility, always 
adhered to his original position. He repeated that for him 
there was no such thing as divorce, and that even if she 
actually divorced him in the course of time any thought of 
his marrying again was out of the question. Always he 
insisted on the one solution of the problem that had any 
existence for him: this was that they should take up their 
broken marriage as a form only, and appear before the eyes 
of the world as man and wife. In this way the public 
obloquy of the broken marriage bond would be escaped—the 
world being, as Enid knew, Lothian’s first consideration. 


24S Her regret rested on a totally different basis. She 
cared little what the world might say, but after the first 
anguish of her despair was over she had cared—and cared 
deeply—for the injury that had come to Lothian through her. 
When in addition to this she had been forced to recognize 
the fact that the uncertain aspect of her ruptured marriage 
exposed her to conditions insupportable to her pride she 
began—vaguely at first—to wonder if Lothian’s might not 
be the correct view of the situation. Would it not be the 
greatest reparation she could make him, and at the same 
time the most soothing thing to her own dignity, to settle 
once for all the embarrassing difficulties of her life by taking 
him at his word and accepting his terms? 

To do her justice the thought of him came first. She had 
ceased to care greatly about herself, but when she was at 
last convinced that his plan was;a possible one, and that it 
was the only atonement she could ever make for the wrong 
she had done him, her views were strengthened by the thought 
of her own position. All the world looked dark before her. 
The idea that love could ever come to her again seemed 
an absurdity. It was a strange thing, but the thrilling 

: (Page 11) 





elemental emotion which meant so much to a temperament 
such as hers had never had any existence for her except in 
relation to this one man. And now that love was a thing 
foregone to her forever there remained only the thought 
of duty. 

At the present moment, as Enid stood in her apartment 
looking out, she found herself possessed by a weak emotion of 
self-pity. Under the spell of this mood she saw in the sym- 
bols before her some parallel to the conditions of her life. 
Thesun—that feeble, ineffectual ball at which she gazed—was 
an image of her once brilliant and confident ideals; that airy 
coronet, the summit of the Eiffel Tower, which floated out of 
mortal reach, represented the fruition which she had believed 
would one day crown the ambitions of her life; those buoy- 
ant kites, which looked as free and unrestrained as her own 
spirit had once seemed, were yet rigorously controlled by 
strings in the hands of children; and the deserted birds’ 
nest was her empty heart. 


2423 When she thought of the long, dreary, homeless, 
unsettled years to come terror seized her. Were they to find 
her in the same wretched, equivocal position as these last 
ones? She had confidence in her talents no longer. They 
were not great enough to yield her what she wanted, a work 
and duty in the world. There seemed to be no career of 
honorable service open to her except the path of duty, as 
she was now beginning to discern it; and she found herself 
looking wistfully along that path and longing to set her feet 
in it. Her brightest dream now was that she might live a 
life of peace and dignity in the consciousness that she was 
doing all she could to repair the wrong that she had done to 
herself and to the man she had so rashly married; and it 
was with a wretched sinking of the heart that she reflected 
that the opportunity which she had so often refused to 
make use of might be gone. 

It had been three years now since she had heard from 
Lothian. The last letter received from him had tersely 
conveyed the information that he was about to set out for 
extended travels in the East. He had added that he was 
unchanged and unchangeable in his attitude toward their 
future, and that if the time should ever come when she saw 
the situation as he saw it she had only to let him know. The 
plan suggested by him was to his mind the only possible 
solution of the difficulties in the case. She had answered 
that letter by saying that her decision was as unalterable as 
his, and she once more urged upon him her wish that he 
should free himself of his obligations to her by divorce. 
That letter had remained unanswered and she knew that 
he had gone. Had he ever returned, she wondered, and 
even if he had could she—ought she—so far to humble 
herself as to write and offer to go back to him at last? 

Enid had not for one instant forgotten the indignities 
and suspicions to which he had subjected her. Now, how- 
ever, all that would be different. He had had his lesson 
as to what she would endure and what she would not; and 
she had no fear that now, with her greater self-control and 
knowledge of life, they could not manage to live together 
in dignity and peace. 

Profoundly moved by these thoughts she walked to her 
desk and wrote a brief letter to Lothian, saying that if he 
were of the same mind as when she had last heard from 
him she was willing to go to him on the terms agreed 
upon, to take her formal place in the eyes of the world 
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as his wife, and to try to fulfill the obligations of her 
position to the best of her power. She asked him to 
notify her at once if he still desired her to return to him. 
If he did not he had only to tell her so. Strange to say, 


she did not wish him to come for her. The conviction - 


had got into her mind that he was at Lothian Castle, 
and in her mind’s eye it was there that she foresaw 
their meeting. 

When the letter had been posted she began to make her 
preparations for leaving Paris. No matter what Lothian’s 
answer might be, she was determined to get away from 
this gay place where she had friends who would seem 
incongruous with the new life she was determined to lead. 

The days that followed, although they were restless with 
doubt as to the result of her letter, had in them also a 
certain quality of spiritual calm which was a new thing to 
her. But she had not long to wait. One afternoon, as she 
was standing again at her window looking out as before, 
her maid brought in a letter. Across the room she could 
see that it had an English stamp; then she recognized the 
small, square writing so characteristic of Englishmen. 
She had few associations with Lothian’s writing, as they 
had sent only brief notes to each other in the old days as 
well as in the recent ones. It was the fact that her fate 
was now literally in her hands that so agitated her. 

Hurriedly she tore the letter open, bending to read 
it by the waning light. It was brief, concise, and even 
chilling in tone. But forall that it warmed her heart. He 
took her at her word, declaring his position to be unchanged 
and unchangeable, and requesting her to join him at 
Lothian Castle with as little delay as might suit her con- 
venience. He asked of her but one thing, he added: her 
promise that no allusion whatever should be made to the 
past. This, he said, he deemed essential to the success 
of their new effort to live for the future harmoniously on 
the new basis which they had agreed upon, and he bound 
himself to keep strictly the pledge he asked of her. 


'846 Enid looked long and scrutinizingly at the open 
letter inher hand. She wondered if the man who had been 
her husband was entirely unchanged. This letter was her 
only means of judging, and she read it over and over with 
an effort to extract from it some hint of the writer’s 

resent personality. Its general tone was characteristic 
in the extreme; the handwriting seemed the same and 
yet not the same; it had, however, changed no more than 
her own in these last long years, and the early written 
words between them had been so few that she could not 
distinctly enough recall the writing of old to compare it 
intelligently with this. As she studied it now she could 
make nothing out of it except the qualities of firmness, 
resolution, pride and self-control—all qualities well known 
to her inthis man. When she looked at the signature the 
one word, ‘‘Lothian,’”’ with which he always signed his 
letters, she wondered what that name was to signify in 
her future life. 

Some surface changes in its bearer, of course, there 
would be. She had only to look in the glass for proof of 
this. She realized that she was at least as handsome in 
her maturity as she had been in her girlhood; but she 
was not the same—there were essential changes. She was 
not so entirely altered in her nature, however, as to be 
indifferent to the fact that Lothian should see that in the 
eyes of the world she could do him credit—that world for 
whose verdict he cared so much. She knew that she was 
far more equal to her distinguished position than she had 
been in the past, for she was no longer the raw, undis- 
ciplined girl whom he had married, but a woman of 
character and control. 

Altogether she felt satisfied with herself and her world— 
a feeling so long a stranger to her that she seemed to see in 
it some likeness and kinship to the happiness which she 
had so passionately forsworn. 


Xlll 


HEN Enid, accompanied only by her maid, took her 

place in the night train from London she felt that 
she was both literally and figuratively entering a new 
world. Tomorrow the new life would begin in her new 
home—the Lothian Castle to which she had once looked 
forward with such rose-hued dreams of the future! How 
strange, how incomprehensible seemed to her now her 
state of mind then! She no longer had any belief in the 
possibilities that had once seemed to her so easily prob- 
able. She felt that now, in the mere returning to the 
presence of the man she had once so loved and then so 
utterly repudiated, she was cutting herself off from every 
possibility of the love-life she had once believed in for 
herself. 

She was in Scotland when she awoke about dawn from 
an uneasy slumber. Ernestine was fast asleep in the 
berth opposite, and her mistress was careful not to awaken 
her in raising the shade at the side of the bed and looking 
out.. A queer thrill ran over Enid at the sense of mystery 
which the scene about her conveyed. It was her first 
glimpse of Scotland, and yet she had the most extraor- 
dinary feeling that the scene on which her eyes rested— 
the very air that she breathed—were familiar. The 
grayness of dawn was grayer here than elsewhere, and she 
could but dimly distinguish the objects which she saw 
through a fine mist. She felt a soft, sweet influence from 
it all that would have been infinitely calming had it not 
been for this weird sense of coming to something which 
she already knew perfectly well. 

The train steamed into a station, and she read the 
name, ‘‘Craigendoran,” before she drew down the shade 
to prevent herself from being seen by the few people on 
the platform. To her delight she now observed that this 
shade bore on its surface a map of the route along which 
she was passing, and informed her of a thing she was 
anxious to know—how far on her journey she had come. 
There was still a good distance to be traversed—of which 
she was glad. She knew the sadness of the past; she 
expected little but sadness in the future, and this journey 
seemed an interlude to be made the most of. She could 
not help thinking about Lothian and wondering what the 
immediate future held for her. She wondered how they 
would both feel at seeing each other again under such 
changed conditions. Her reflections were repeatedly 
interrupted by the wonders of the scenery through which 
she was passing. Sometimes the mysterious sweetness of 
it all would bring the tears to her eyes. When the train 
climbed the steep ascent behind Helensburgh and revealed 
the beautiful prospect of Gareloch with its stately ships 
at anchor she again felt an acute sense of familiarity. As 


she sped on at a great height along the verge of Loch 
Long, with Glencoe opposite, it was always the same. 

Loch Lomond left behind, the scenery became wilder 
and more beautiful in its grandeur. The Lochaber hills, 
with Ben Nevis as their apex, seemed to have a word of 
stately welcome for her. From time to time some fine old 
castle came in view—similar, perhaps—she thought—to 
the dwelling in which she was about to take her place as 
mistress. Her heart beat quick at the joy and pain sug- 
gested by this thought, and she felt profoundly agitated 
at the idea of the meeting before her. She had eaten but 
sparely of the light meal furnished on the train, and 
her restless night had also unnerved her. The time was 
drawing very near, and her courage seemed to be oozing 
away. 

“If only I can keep from hating him,” she said to 
herself. ‘If only that violent antagonism does not seize 
me at the sight of him I will do my best to carry out what 
I have undertaken; but if it does ” Her throat ached 
and her breath came quicker at the unuttered thought. 





\@é42 When she saw by consulting the map on the 
window-shade that there was only one more station to be 
passed before the end of the journey she could find no 
relief from the panic that possessed her, except by repeat- 
ing to herself over and over again: “I don’t have to 
stay; I’m not obliged to. I went away once, and I could 
do it again.” 

As the train stopped, and Enid rose and stood with 
Ernestine, waiting to get out, she had a view of the plat- 
form ahead of her. In this way she saw Lothian before he 
saw her. 

At first she did not recognize him, for he wore a kilt and 
the lower part of his face was covered by a short, close 
beard. While she was looking at this stalwart High- 
lander as a part of all the strangeness and charm about her 
she suddenly perceived that he, too, gave her a sense of 
being familiar. It was only a second before she perceived 
that in this instance she was dealing with fact, and not, as 
in the other cases, with an uncanny mystery. This was a 
recognition which belonged to the real world, and not 
to that strange dreamland from which she must now 
descend—this familiarity with the outline of that strong 
figure firmly poised on the half-bared legs, with the shape 
and set of the dark head now covered by a Scotch cap 
with silver buckle in front and short, floating streamers 
behind. The cap was set slightly on one side and he 
carried a stout stick in his hand. 

She had never seen him with a beard, nor with a cap at 
that angle, nor carrying a stick, nor, more than all, in that 
queer costume. All this undoubtedly made a difference 
in him besides the necessary changes brought about by 
the passage of ten years. But as the door was opened and 
he came forward to help her to descend it was the unfor- 
gotten face that confronted her, the well-remembered arm 
and hand that she saw extended. She was aware of a 
sense of relief that the hand was gloved. But before she 
had time to think of anything else she heard the familiar 
voice with the slight Scotch accent saying, in grave, 
deliberate tones: 

“‘T hope that you have had a pleasant journey; that 
you are not very tired.” 


242 After a slight recognition of Ernestine, who had 
never wasted much love on him, Lothian led the way out 
of the station. A carriage was in waiting, attended by 
two grave-faced servants who saluted respectfully as Enid 
came near. Behind this carriage was a small cart into 
which a groom helped Ernestine, and behind that a stout 
wagon for the luggage, on which Enid saw painted in red 
lettering, “Lothian Castle.” 

A few moments later she was seated in the half-closed 
carriage, with Lothian at her side, feeling more than ever 
that she was part of a dream which must soon pass away. 
But the scenery through which they were driving seemed 
to lend itself to the contrary impression; it was as fas- 
cinating as any fairyland of her childish imagination. 
She expressed her admiration for it, but forced herself to 
restrain her enthusiasm; for she recalled the power of 
restraint which was possessed by the man at her side, and 
she fervently determined to do her best to emulate it. 

Yet, after all, he had changed. They had spoken only 
a few words, but already it appeared to her that he was 
gentler. She saw, too, in her occasional furtive glances at 
the profile of his head and face that there were white 
strands in his hair and small lines about his eyes which had 
not been there when they parted. His words were few and 
his manner collected and reserved as of old, yet there was 
evidence of a certain indefinable softening in the man 
which touched her. He must have suffered deeply, and it 
was she who had been the cause of it! 

She felt a sharper twinge of self-reproach than any that 
had come to her yet; but at the same time she saw that 
her desertion and repudiation of him as a husband were 
inevitable, and she knew that she would do the same thing 
under the same conditions again. In the present situa- 
tion, however, she believed herself able to do her part well 
and faithfully, and she even felt some sense of pleasure in 
the thought of it. The fact was, Enid for the second time 
had been strongly affected by the outward appearance of 
this man. She realized on seeing him again that on this 
particular point Lothian was first—and there was no 
second. It was not mere physical beauty; it was that 
and something more not to be defined in words. 


\2@4 It was a surprise and satisfaction to her to find 
that his presence so near her had none of the irritating 
effect upon her now which had followed her infatuated 
love for him years before. She even felt a desire to let 
him know that she was satisfied to have returned to 
him. So she said, breaking a long silence which, strange 
to say, had given her no sense of embarrassment: 

“How beautiful all this is! I have always wished to see 
Scotland, and I find it appeals to me strongly.” 

“Tt has certainly a charm of its own.” 

Again there was silence. Enid’s heart was beating fast, 
but she managed to preserve a calm tone as she said: 
“‘T am glad to be here.” 

The only answer to this was a formal bend of the head. 

Remembering how often of. old that silent bow had 
portended ill for her she stole a furtive glance at him now. 
The profile turned toward her under the close band of the 
Scotch cap was, as she had expected, grave and cold. Yet 
beyond a doubt, she told herself, he had changed; his 
face was undeniably kinder, gentler, than it used to be. 


After a few moments he said in a voice that was as 
unmistakably softened as his face: ‘‘ You will let me know, 
I hope, if there is anything that I can do to mitigate the 
loneliness of this desolate place for you; any books or 
music I could send for; anything whatever that might be 
done to occupy or amuse you. I shall not ask you to 
remain here very lang, but at present it seems best. If it 
gets too unbearable I beg you will let me know.” 

Oh, surely she was right! He had changed from the 
Lothian of old. It was deeply comforting to her to feel, as 
she thanked him, that the effect of these ten years which 
had taught her so much had also softened his harsh 
nature. 

As they drove along she could not help noticing the 
profound deference of the people who passed as they 
saluted the Laird of Lothian. She had yet to find out 
the importance of the great man of one of these Scotch 
neighborhoods and the almost worshipful respect in which 
he is held. Lothian offered no information about the 
neighborhood, but she saw a picturesque hotel by the 
roadside, with a quaint, illuminated sign on which 
she recognized the escutcheon even before she had read 
the name painted in large letters on the front of the 
house, ‘‘The Lothian Arms.” 

It was not far from this point that the carriage stopped 
before the lofty stone entrance to a richly wooded park. 
The woman who came out of the lodge to open the gates 
stood courtesying respectfully, with undisguised interest 
and excitement on her face. 

“This is ?” Enid queried in some perplexity as 
they drove through. 

‘“The entrance to Lothian Castle, to which for the 
present you are banished; but it will not be for long.” 





'@Z@ Had there been any sarcasm, any tone of conde- 
scending superiority in these words—a thing which would 
have been so natural in the Lothian of old—Enid would 
have felt the old resentment rise again; but there was not 
a hint of such a thing. On the contrary, there was an 
inflection of kindly sympathy in the grave voice. Oh, if 
he were really a changed man, she thought! If he, too, 
had profited by the discipline of suffering as she had done, 
and bent his stubborn will as she was trying to bend 
hers! Perhaps the lesson they had both had was sent to 
teach them what they so needed to learn. Perhaps the 
resolution of both to do right as far as in them lay was to 
have a reward of unlooked-for comfort and peace! 

So she answered gently: ‘I do not look upon this as 
banishment. I am more contented now than I have been 
for years, because I am really trying to live by the light of 
duty. I have changed in all these years. I think I have 
improved a little. I don’t want happiness now; all I 
want is to do right. If I have made you suffer I have 
suffered too; but I don’t regret it. It has shown me how 
much better duty is than joy.” 

Poor Enid! She had just boasted of her gain in self- 
control, and here she was yielding to her old impulsive- 
ness and overflowing with impetuous words. Lothian’s 
manner of receiving them—in silence—reminded her that 
by even saying so much as this she was probably, from his 
point of view, breaking her compact of silence about their 
past. 

She turned her flushed face toward the carriage win- 
dow and saw that the carriage was winding through a 
noble park dotted here and there with splendid trees of a 
peculiar vivid green which made the surrounding gray of 
sky and atmosphere a delightful contrast of color. Through 
the clumps of trees she caught sight of beautiful, undulat- 
ing slopes, and at a sudden turn there came into view the 
gray battlements of the old, ivy-clad castle. On its tallest 
tower the little flag, displayed only when the master was 
in residence, fluttered gayly in the damp, keen air. 

From the first glimpse of this old house Enid fell in love 
with it. Like the objects she had seen on her journey— 
like the air, the mist, the watery clouds overhead—this 
adorable old house seemed to have been already in her 
consciousness. It rose before her now as a dear thought 
made visible. She longed to say how much she loved it, 
but she had learned her lesson in self-restraint. 


ZS When the horses, clattering over the flagstones, had 
drawn up under the great entrance-porch Enid was aware 
of many figures standing in expectancy. The footman 
sprang down and opened the carriage door, and Lothian 
got out and assisted her to alight. A heavily built, 
weather-tanned man in a kilt was the first to come 
forward. 

““The agent of the estate—Craigie,’’ said Lothian with 
casual ceremoniousness. 

Still holding her hand in the lightest of clasps he led her 
across the threshold into the entrance-hall, where a long 
line of servants was drawn up. 

‘‘Mrs. Lothian,” he said, sweeping the line with a com- 
prehensive glance, and then, singling out the first of the 
number for especial mention, he added: ‘This is Mrs. 
Karrup, the housekeeper.”’ 

A tall, straight, small-waisted woman, with intense red 
spots on her high cheekbones and an air of conscious 
modishness in her tight-fitting black dress, came forward 
and bent toward Enid respectfully. All the rest of the 
women courtesied and the men bowed stiffly. Enid, as she 
returned their salutations, felt an uprush of kindness to all 
these people. Lothian, still holding her hand rather high 
in the air, led her between the ranks of formally placed 
men and women much as if she were walking through a 
minuet. If the formality of all this seemed a little surpris- 
ing to her the grace of it was most appealing, and she told 
herself it was very obvious that Lothian, to be appreciated 
at his best, must be seen on his native heath. 

The entrance-hall was dignified and impressive, but its 
dimensions and moderately high-pitched ceiling left her 
quite unprepared for the splendid effect of ‘‘the great 
hall,” as it was called, where she now found herself alone 
with Lothian. He had dropped her hand and was standing 
beside her in silence. 

““How splendid! how charming!” she could not help 
exclaiming as she looked up to the distant groined ceiling, 
two stories above, a stately staircase leading to the second 
story, around whichran a massive railed gallery leading to 
the various sleeping apartments on that floor. The walls 
everywhere were almost covered by deep-toned old 
paintings in tarnished gilt frames, interspersed with rich 
tapestry and fine bits of armor. A huge chimneypiece of 
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though Helen should be coming down the 
path with her basket of flowers, and Son 
holding to her skirts , 

“Don’t, Mother! Not tonight.’’ Doctor 
Benson opened the door quickly and entered 
the house. 

His mother paused to give a lingering back- 
ward look at the quiet garden, which drowsed, 
steeped in twilight shadows. Her glance 
sought the beds of drooped blossoms resting 
after their day of fragrant service, then passed 
to where the rose bush by Helen’s rustic bench 
kept patient vigil, its blur of velvet faces lifted 
to the stars. Down the dim paths the evening 
stillness brooded over countless tiny night 
sounds, and beyond by the high white wall 
a maple tree with outflung branches stood 
sentinel against all intruders. 

Mrs. Benson closed the door softly and 
crossed the room to a chair by the empty fire- 
place. Nearby on a couch Son lay asleep, his 
ecstatic countenance and toy-filled arms form- 
ing a striking contrast to his father’s sad eyes 
and his grandmother’s wistful face. For Son 
was too young to know that this day was the 
anniversary of his mother’s death. But he did 
know that it had been a most wonderful birth- 
day. His ‘‘three yearth old”’ had been lisped to 
many admiring friends who had tried through 
the child’s happiness to convey to the father 
their sympathetic remembrance of his loss. 

Son was a cherubically beautiful child: red- 
cheeked, dimpled, and crowned with a halo of 
glistening curls. His eyes were like shadowed 
pansies and full of baby tenderness and mis- 
chief. Both father and grandmother occasion- 
ally glanced toward him, while, as if in tacit 
understanding, they avoided each other’s eyes. 


poss Robert, at the garden! It seems as 





“How is Mrs. Reynolds today?”’ said Mrs. 
Benson suddenly. 

To the Doctor the question seemed a per- 
functory one, asked less for answer than because 
of dread of the continued pregnant silence. 
Had he noticed the faint flush which crept to 
his mother’s cheek he might have sensed a 
deeper significance. 

“‘She cannot live long,” he replied. ‘‘ Yester- 
day’s attack was the third intwoweeks. I sent 
for a nurse today, despite Mary’s protests. 
Mary is nearly wornout. She has endured her 
stepmother’s selfish exactions long enough.” 

At the sudden warmth of his last words 
Mrs. Benson’s heart beat quickly. Her deli- 
cate old hands clasped themselves tightly in 
her lap, and in her softly wrinkled cheeks the 
flush deepened. 

But the Doctor, busy with his own thoughts, 
did not note her agitation nor catch the faint 
quiver in her voice when at last she spoke. 

““Mary Reynolds is a dear woman, and it 
makes me sad to see the best of her life wasted on 
that cantankerousold woman. Do you know, 
Robert, Mary Reynolds’s tender eyes and 
bands of shining hair always make me think 
of cozy firelight and happy children’s faces?”’ 

Her quickly lowered eyes glimpsed the 
sudden glad light in her son’s face, and with 
renewed courage she continued: 

““Mary was always our Helen’s dearest 
friend, and no one I ever knew could so surely 
tell the false from the true as Helen.” 

Doctor Benson made no answer, and, half in 
sorrowful pity and half ina fierce jealous 
gladness, she saw the light fade from 
his eyes and the old tragedy of his loss 
again envelop him. Her son’s happi- 
ness was more to her than life itself, 
but the memory of her dead daughter- 
in-law lay warm and close against her 
heart. For she had been more than a 
mother to the motherless girl, as Helen 
had been even more than a daughter to 
her who was daughterless. 

Stung by conflicting emotions, Mrs. 
Benson arose quickly. As she passed 
her son she touched his forehead with 
trembling fingers. 





When the Stars Came Close 


By Mollie Frank Ellis 


‘No, boy,’’ she said softly, as he laid a 
detaining hand on her dress. ‘“‘It is late and 
there is still your mail to sort. Somehow I 
feel that tomorrow will be a happier day for 
you, Robert. Remember always, my dear, 
that your mother would gladly give her life 
to save you pain. Good-night.” 

Left alone Doctor Benson turned wearily 
to his letters. One by one he scanned them 
briefly and laid them aside for further refer- 
ence. It was with a feeling of mild surprise 
that he lifted the last envelope, addressed in 
his mother’s fine old script. Within was a 
single sheet of paper wrapped about a smaller 
envelope, at sight of which his lips whitened in 
uncontrollable, heart-gripping anguish. With 
one hand he clasped the packet fiercely to 
him, while with the other he awkwardly 
unfolded the loose sheet and drew it under 
the lamp. 


My dear Boy: Helen gave this to me a month 
before she died. We were very close to one another 
and so I understood, though she only said: ‘It is 
for Our Man, Mother—to help him when the Other 
Woman comes into his life.” 

May the memory of our dear girl, as you alone 
knew her, be with you now and give you peace. 

MOTHER. 


The paper dropped to the rug as a dead leaf 
settles to the earth. Doctor Benson started 
upright, wide-eyed, as one blinded by a sudden 
great light. Not till now had he known the real 
meaning of the new joy that for weeks had 
thrilled him at the fragrance of the meadows 
and the beauty of the country lanes: this new 
quickening of his pulses at sight of Mary 
Reynolds’s sweet face and bands of shining 
hair. But Helen had understood even back in 
that beautiful time when together they had 
listened to the robins in the twilight—and now 
Helen was stretching slender fingers across the 
chasm of Eternity to help him. An unutter- 
able yearning overwhelmed him to feel once 
more within his strong arms the slender bur- 
den of past happy days, and to kiss the frail 
hands that once had clasped themselves about 
his neck. Could he but lift his wife again from 
the couch and carry her up to their room! 

Through his brain there flashed the remem- 
brance of the tightening of her arms as he 
reached the stairs, the merry warning as 
he neared the treacherous turn of the steps 
in the darkness of the upper hall, the little 
roseleaf kiss at the edge of the bed 





Some time later he turned to the light and 
broke the letter’s seal. 


My dear Husband: There is something I must 
tell you, Robert, because I found out yesterday for 
sure about my—going away. It has come to me 
gradually the last few months through your tender- 
ness and Mother’s wistful eyes, but somehow I could 
not believe it until that very bad spell of last week. 
The agony of suspense became unbearable, and 
yesterday when you and Mother were gone to 
Mrs. Reynolds’s I took Son and walked down to 
old Doctor Brayton’s—I crossed the pasture-lot, 
dear, so it wasn’t very far—and asked him for the 
truth. He looked at me a long, long time and then 
he told me. 

I need not tell you what day yesterday was— 
the date would mean nothing to you. I need only 
tell you it was the day of that night in the garden 
under the stars when we came so close together. I 
was giving you up then. Do you remember, dear, 


when I asked you if Son were to die where he would 








find Heaven on a night like that, when all the world 
was rocking softly to the wind in the mapletops; 
when the roses held their faces upward and the stars 
came close and laughed and twinkled at them? And 
you said, ‘‘ Where God was.” 

I did not mean to be unkind, dear. You see, I 
had almost thought the secret all my own—until you 
answered, and the suffering in your voice reminded 
me that you had held this agony to your heart for 
many weary months before I knew. And soI didn’t 
tell you that I knew I would be lonely, even where 
God was, without you, Robert. 

If He will let me I shall come back and sit in the 
big maple by our window all the summer nights, 
and see you come driving in from your country 
trips, and hear your creaky boots on the side 
porch, and old ‘‘ Ninety and Nine” in that funny 
growl in your throat which you think is 
humming 

Dear boy, forgive me! Of course I don’t 
mean any of these foolish things. I am going to be 
very sensible about—going away. It is only when 
my chest hurts so and the air grows close and dry that 
I feel so very small and weak and it all seems so big 
and dark—beyond. And then when I begin to think 
about Son—Son will be so lonely, Robert, when I am 
gone. So lonely! Who will sing to him at drowsy- 
time or show him the fat old robin in the maple tree 
when he wakes so early? Isn’t it funny I can still 
sing to Son when so often lately I haven’t been able 
to speak above a whisper? Oh, Robert, I can’t 
leave Son! I can’t—I can’t! Keep me 








I had to stop for a while, Robert. The room 
seemed so very warm, and bending over my desk 
made things fly all about. I went out where Mother 
was baking spice cake in the kitchen, and it all 
smelled so dear and “homey” it almost made me 
believe it was just a hideous nightmare after all— 
my going away. So it is easier now for me to tell 
you what I want to tell you. My heart is breaking 
for you, Robert—for the time after I am gone. Oh, 
if only I could die each day, over and over again, to 
save you from that time! 

For I know how you have loved me, and all that 
I have been to you, and it is this that makes me 
believe that you will not misunderstand me in what 
I am about to say. For though the path just before 
you is strewn with jagged rocks and lashed by bitter 
winds, after a while, dear, because God is good, the 
clouds above your head will lighten and you will 
know that farther on the sun is shining. After a 
while you will feel that spring is in the air and see 
that the larks are winging above the meadows. 

I do not know how She will come into your life, 
Robert, but I do know that you will hear her voice 
in the song of the robins and see her face in the 
heart of each flower. 

I do not know whether she will be tall and stately 
like the lilies in my garden, or sweet and shy like 
my pansy blossoms. But because I know you, 
Robert, I know that her eyes will be deep and tender 
and her brow serene. I know that her heart will be 
warm and brooding—a nest for Son 

I have just come in from the garden. All the’ 
little flowers are asleep and even the hollyhocks are 
drowsing in the twilight. There was so much I 
meant to say to you, Robert, but since I have stood 
by our rose-bush and touched my cheek to its blos- 
soms, and have seen the stars come out “‘silently, 
one by one,’ I feel that there is no need for further 
words. Tell Her for me that in my prayers I shall 
ask a blessing upon her, because she will help you to 
live your life as I am not allowed to help you: aid 
you in the good work which God has given you to 
do. And I will wait for you all—you and Son and 
Mother—and Her—until you come to me. 





And now I have said that which I wanted to 


say. 

Nisther will give you this. There will be a time 
when you will need it very much. 

But now that I have finished I cannot say good- 
by! Oh, Robert, my husband, life of my life—I 
dare not say good-by! Only this: I love 
you—love you—love you 

After a time Robert Benson arose 
and went to kneel by the couch. Over 
Son’s little face there flashed a radiant 
smile, and he stirred as if under an 
invisible caress. Above, in silent, heart- 
wrung vigil, Mrs. Benson suddenly 
knew contentment, while across the 
way at an open window overlooking a 
garden a woman with sweet face and 
bands of shining hair lifted troubled 
eyes that slowly grew serene. And 
all around and about under the stars 
there brooded a great peace. 
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The Little House Next Door 


T WAS such a quaint, old-fashioned 
grape-arbor that the sunbeams lingered 
there a little longer than necessary. 
Sunbeams are independent little things; 
in a dismal spot where dark deeds are 
hidden they frighten and scamper away; 
on a ban ms nodding white clover 
where the bees stumble about drowsily 
they stay long after scheduled time. 

The old arbor was a tangle of gnarled 
vines twisted about the trellis-work 
with the growth of many summers, 
» while the big green leaves might almost 
: have kept out a heavy rain so dense 

were they. Indeed the sunbeams, 
piqued at the refusal of the leaves to let them in, tumbled 
over each other in their rush to get through the opened arch- 
way. Even then they could not quite reach the girl in the 
hammock, but fell on the white stone flags, where the 
danced and struggled in a vain endeavor to touch her pink 
gown. 

The girl laughed at their mad efforts, and, throwing her 
arms above her head, curled herself up more comfortably in 
an ecstasy of abandon. 

Just outside the arbor a bed of Johnny-jump-ups lifted 
their comical little faces, and long rows of scarlet geraniums 
smiled brightly on each side of the moss-grown walk. The 
green lawn stretched peacefully up to the back door of the 
house and away on each hand to the neighboring hedges. 
People in Baywood were not packed in city lots, but gave 
themselves room for lawns, tennis courts and vegetable 
gardens, while many an old family horse had his half lot 
in which to shake his clumsy hoofs. 

The old Colonial house seemed none the less peaceful than 
its surroundings. The small-paned windows blinked sleepily 
in the afternoon sunshine, and the shady porch, with its easy- 
chairs and swinging fern-baskets, seemed a haven of rest. 

“How peaceful it all seems,” said the girl drowsily and 
half aloud. 





‘24% Elizabeth Stanford was visiting her uncle for the 
twenty-third summer. Ever since she had been brought, 
red and bestowing wails on a colicky world, she had not 
missed spending a period each summer at Baywood. Born 
and brought up in a city she had in her childhood looked 
forward to these visits as the happiest time in the whole 
year. And now that the harum-scarum days of romping 
were over—and since even schooldays were over—no less 
happily did she count on the rest and quiet to be found 
each summer at Uncle Thad’s. 

As she sat swaying to and fro, the quiet broken only by an 
inquisitive robin, the city seemed very far away. Fading 
with the city went the thoughts of Mr. Ward Van Meter, his 
money and his social position. 

Betty, very much a favorite and very much a beauty, was 
sought by the fastidious Mr. Van Meter as an altogether 
tasteful accompaniment to his big, empty house and his big, 
full purse. 

“When I come back from Uncle Thad’s I'll be ready to 
tell you. Please don’t say anything more about it now,” 
she had said. 

“But, Miss Elizabeth, can’t you give a fellow something 
to think about while you are gone—some little word that he 
can sort of depend on?” 

Betty had been just a wee bit irritated fora moment. ‘‘I 
don’t know—truly I don’t. But I am sure I can think it all 
out in the summer down there.” 

But now that she was here in the hammock ready to 
“think it all out,’’ she could not seem to concentrate her 
mind on anything but a fat, old beetle that was laboring up 
a stalk of hollyhock. 

“But of course I will; I know I will,” thought Betty; 
“‘for life.would be so easy—the family expects it—and I 
could do so much good with the money,” she added almost 
apologetically. 

She would have given the subject more detailed thought, 
she was sure, if Robert Carhart had not come striding over 
the lawn, his big frame almost filling the arch of the arbor. 

“Hello, Midge!”” He came toward her with his hands 
outstretched. 

“Hello, Bugs!” she laughed up at him, giving him her 
hands. 

“‘How’s the old, wooden doll ?”’ 

“All right. Have you got your turtle-tank made yet?” 


NGG It was the way they began every summer—some 
nonsense in reférence to the old days when Bob had followed 
her about like a big, faithful dog, pulling her out of tight 
places and championing her cause before a scandalized aunt. 

They seated themselves on the garden-seat in the arbor. 
Betty gave her dainty skirts a little pat, saying comfortably: 
**Now we will have an old-fashioned visit, won’t we?” 

“Sure! Fire ahead.” 

“Well, then, Bob Carhart, have you been good?” 

“Mostly.” 

“Have you been smoking?”’ 

“Just an occasional pipe when the ‘blue devils’ got me.”’ 

“Especially blue, Bob?”’ 

“Now and then.” 

“What about?” 

— a small thing, I assure you,”’ and his eyes twinkled 
at her. 

“‘How’s the practice?” she asked, ignoring the twinkle. 

“Pretty fair.” 

“Any new clients?” 

“A few.” 

“Tell me more about them.” 

“Well, the Lieutenant-Governor sent for me to do some 
odd jobs for him.” 

“Oh, Bob, I’m so glad. I knew you would make good.” 

“Nothing very exciting financially, though.”’ 

“It will be getting better all the time now, especially since 
you have gone in with Attorney Foster.” 

“Optimist!’’ he smiled at her. 

“But what makes you blue, Bobbie?"’ she asked sympa- 
thetically. 

“You wouldn’t understand, little girl,” and he threw 
twigs at the patient beetle. 

“IT always did understand, didn’t I?” 

“You were always—just right,”’ and his big hand closed 
over her little one. 

The color surged over her face and faded, leaving it a 
little pale. 


| By. Margaret Dean Stevens 


“Class dismissed,” she said gayly. “Eighty per cent. is 
all I can give you in this year’s quiz, for I feel it in the air 
that you have concealed dire things from me.”’ 

Neither spoke for a time and then it was Betty who broke 
the silence. 

“Well, Bob,” she said lightly, ‘what about my yearly 
catechism ?”’ 

He straightened his shoulders and turned toward her. 

“Well, then, is it true?”’ 

“What true?’’ Betty parried, and added paradoxically, 
‘“What have you heard?”’ 

“Oh, some of us fossils down here in Baywood read 
the Washington society items,’’ he answered—somewhat 
ferociously. 

Betty’s face suddenly lost its smile and she spoke slowly: 

“‘Bob—honestly I don’t know whether it is true or not. 
I haven't decided. I was thinking it all over when you 
came.” 

“And you don’t think that fact a little significant ?”’ 

“Your coming?” Betty laughed and meant to give her 
usual mischievous answer, but something in the sincere blue 
eyes bent upon her caused her suddenly to drop her own and 
become confused. 


\@4@ Bob arose and strode back and forth in the little arbor. 
‘‘Betty,” he came toward her and took both her hands now. 
‘Oh, Betty, I’ve cared so long—ever since you were five and 
I was ten. I couldn’t say anything before—I’d have been a 
cad—Father’s debts to cancel— Mother to care for—she’s 
gone now.”’ His voice was breaking a little. “I’m not 
rich— probably never will be. I’ve nothing but myself and a 
heart full of love for you. Nothing could take that away 
from me—that would be mine whatever happens. I could 
see you marry him if you care for him. Your happiness 
means more to me than anything. But you must tell me 
you do care for him. Tell me that and I'll go away, and not 
bother you any more. Do you, Betty?”’ 

She was biting her lips, fighting to keep the tears back. 

“Do you, Betty?”’ he urged gently. 

She shook her head. 

“I don’t know, Bob, truly. He has been very good to me, 
and the liking is so mixed with the liking for the good 
times—and gay life—and other things—that I can’t know 
for sure.” 

“Do you care for me, just a little, Midge?” 

‘The tears started now, but she nodded bravely. 

“TI mustn’t take advantage of your sympathy, must I? 
You must decide for yourself. It’s your happiness that 
counts, dearie, not mine. But if you could know just what 
you have been to me all these years. I’m not a whiner, but 
the years were hard and no one to care after Mother left me. 
It was your friendship and sympathy that got me over the 
rough places. And now, after all these years, I want you, 
dear—so much. I thought I would be contented with your 
friendship and what it had meant. But it isn’t enough. I 
want you with every fiber of feeling in me.” 

She put her head on the high arm of the garden-seat. 

‘He walked back of her and patted the black hair. 

“But you mustn’t feel badly for me, dear, if you care for 
him. Your happiness is more than mine, little girl—more 
than mine.” 

His big hand was stroking her hair as gently and tenderly 
as a woman’s. Nothing was heard but the homely sounds 
of the old town—a bird or two, a pony trotting along the 
shady street, the rustle of the vines. 

“It’s such a quiet old place—you might not be happy 
here. I know I’m crazy asking you to come, when that 
other means ease and all the gay life youlove. For myself I 
like the place. I’d love it above every other place on earth 
if you were here to stay,” he continued in his deep, quiet 
voice. 

‘Every day in going to the office I pass by the little house 
next door. For years I’ve liked that little place. Each 
time I go past there I think what it would mean to me to 
turn in at the gate and have you there. Winter nights I’ve 
gone by when the lights were low and the shades half drawn 
and a fire burning in the grate. It looked so peaceful and 
homelike. I’ve pretended you were sitting by the fire wait- 
ing for me. Summertimes I’ve pretended you were on the 
porch or sitting in the window-seat. You would have on a 
white dress and your hair would be coiled low, like you used 
to wear it.” 

The girl was sobbing frankly now. The big man stood 
looking down at her with all his love in his eyes. 

““Now I’ve made you feel badly—maybe spoiled your 
visit. That would be punishment enough for me. I’m 
going to leave you now, little girl, and let you be alone. You 
must do just what your heart says; for, rich or poor, city or 
town, Betty girl, the heart must be satisfied. I’m coming 
back this evening and you are to tell me then.” 

He stroked the dark, fluffy hair for a moment longer and 
went quietly out of the arbor. 


\&66 Half an hour later a big limousine, too aristocratic for 
Baywood, came up the shady street, and gracefully and 
silently drew up to the curbing. : 

Betty, curled up in the window-seat of her room, saw the 
chauffeur alight and start toward the house, and heard a 
refined voice saying: ‘‘Wait a moment, Trotter; I will go 
myself.” 

She descended to answer the old knocker, to invite the 
caller in, and to tell of her aunt’s hurried departure to the 
bedside of a sick friend that afternoon. 

The caller was a woman of middle age with a face of haunt- 
ing sweetness. She was most perfectly gowned and had that 
unmistakable air that betokens culture and gentle breeding. 

“I am very sorry, indeed, to miss your good aunt,” she 
said, ‘‘but I have a favor to ask of you. Could you tell me 
where I might find the agent of the little house next door? I 
want so much to go over the place.’’ 

““Why,”’ said Betty in her pleasant, girlish voice, ‘‘the key 
ishere. The agent, who is a very Old friend of Uncle Thad’s, 
is away, and he asked to leave the key with Uncle for a few 
days. Let me get it for you.’’ 

She had seen Uncle Thad put it on the mantel, so getting 
it quickly she gave it to the stranger. 

““I am not a prospective renter’’—and the gracious lady 
smiled—‘‘ but just a sentimental old woman who wants to 
turn back many pages and live for a time in the past. Will 
you come with me, my dear? I would be very glad to have 
you. 

Betty, glad to accommodate herand just a wee bit curious, 
too, readily assented, and they passed down the moss-grown 


steps, across the green lawn, sweet from its recent mowing, 
and Chrough the opening in the hedge that separated the 
big house from the little one. : 

Betty was studying hard on the problem of who this 
beautiful woman could be, for at no time had she volun- 
teered that information. Like a flash there suddenly came 
to her mind a name of National reputation, a name of such 
immense wealth and of such social position that it was, 
indeed, a name to conjure with. There was no mistaking 
that beautifully pathetic face. Betty had seen it in papers 
and magazines many times. 

So it was with a feeling of surprise and astonishment that 
she heard the great lady say: ou see, my dear, I lived in 
this little house when I was first married. We built it too. 
My husband was a lumber clerk, so we got the material 
cheaper.” 

The story of that lumber clerk’s rise, like a fairy story, was 
known to every schoolchild in the land: clerk, lumber-yard 
owner, long-sighted purchaser of timberlands, investor in 
hardwood forests, Wall Street multi-millionaire. And his 
lovely wife, whose beauty and social triumphs were known 
to two continents, was saying simply: ‘‘So we got the 
material cheaper.” . 

Betty gave her a sympathetic smile from which she 
eliminated all curiosity. 

The modish skirts of the gracious lady fluttered delicately 
— the low, green currant-bushes as they passed up the 

ath. 
A “IT made currant jelly that first year,” she said smilingly. 
‘‘There were twelve little glasses of it. I remember it as 
though it were yesterday. I could have got it all in eleven, 
but I had twelve cunning little glasses, and I wanted to fill 
the whole dozen to surprise John, so I put short measure in 
each.”’ 

Betty couldn’t resist a smile, too, but her smile was at the 
thought of ‘‘ John” exulting over the jelly—‘ John,” whose 
pleasures now were Mediterranean cruises on an elegant 
yacht, and a twenty-room hunting lodge in the mountains. 


\@Z6 They passed up the steps and the lady paused with 
the key in the door: ‘‘I wonder why I’m doing this. _ It will 
break my heart and not do anybody the least good in the 
world. But for some reason or other I have felt this summer 
that after all these years I must come back. It is more luck 
than I dared expect, to find the house vacant. People would 
not have wanted a foolish old woman poking about their 
rooms.” , 

She opened the door slowly, as though she were either 
afraid to meet the past or desired to prolong an anticipated 
pleasure. 

They stepped directly into the living-room, apparently a 
pleasant one running across the entire front of the house. 
Although empty it had been left neat and clean. The warm 
afternoon sun flooding it cheerfully gave it a hospitable 
appearance, void of that feeling of loneliness usual in empty 
houses. 

“It seems like yesterday,” the lady said again. ‘For 
years it seemed so very far away—the life here—like it was 
another girl who had lived it. Sometimes I think it was 
another girl, for, as I remember her, she was sweet and happy 
and contented—and I’m not—I’m a cross, discontented 
woman,” 

Betty shook her head and smiled, deeming it more tactful 
to let the lady think she was unknown to her. 

“T suppose it looks like a forlorn little house to you, my 
dear,’’ she said, as she walked over to the empty fireplace. 
‘‘But to me there is a pretty Axminster rug on the floor and 
a library-table in the center. The rug cost twenty-eight 
dollars and a half, and John and a carpenter made the table. 
The bookshelves are here, each side of the mantel. A vase, 
the only piece of cut glass we had, is on top of this one, and 
a little plaster cast of Psyche is on this one. 

“Over here is the piano—my father’s and mother’s wed- 
ding gift to us. The little music-cabinet stood here. The 
music in it is ‘The Maiden’s Prayer’ and ‘ Angels’ Serenade,’ 
and some old songs that John used to like: ‘Daisy Dean,’ 
‘The Little Brown Church in the Vale’ and ‘Ben Bolt.’”’ 
She hummed the line, ‘‘Sweet Alice, whose hair was so 
brown,” in a singularly sweet and clear voice. 

“Ah me! Ah me!” she smiled; ‘and now we have 
Sembrich and Melba and Scotti at the house to sing for us.”’ 
She paused and looked out of the small-paned windows for 
a few moments, unmindful of Betty, and then suddenly 
resumed more cheerfully: 

“And here on the table are the books. Some say ‘From 
John to Molly,’ and: some ‘From Molly to John.’ There 
were Emerson’s ‘Essays’ and ‘Jane Eyre’ and Tennyson. I 
wonder how it ever became changed to Bernard Shaw and 
Ibsen and Maeterlinck. 

“And the chairs: there were just three in this room, 
John’s and mine and the caller’s, and when more than one 
caller came we had to bring a dining-room chair in. The 
caller’s chair was slender and had little fine spindles. I know 
John sat in it one time and broke the arm off—he was too 
big for it.” And she laughed reminiscently. ‘‘ My chair was 
on this side of the fireplace and John’s was on this. And 
we sat there, long winter evenings, and read and talked. 
Oh, my dear,” she broke off passionately, ‘whatever you 
do always keep two chairs by the fireplace.” 


1246 Betty knew the meaning of that little heartcry as well 
as though it had been explained at length—a cry that 
carried a world of sorrow with it because they were such a 
long way now from the two chairs by the fireplace. 

“Well, let us go to the dining-room,” she said brightly. 
“‘Such a wee little house, isn’t it, but so bright and 
cheery!” ; 

Even to Betty's eyes the possibilities of the cozy little 
dining-room were apparent although it was empty, save 
for the built-in china-closet and window-seat. 

“The table was here,’’ the visitor began. “John sat 
here, and I sat there and poured the coffee. I had three 
square tablecloths and two long ones. We had pretty 
little dishes with pink sprays on them. We only had six 
drinking-glasses, and in my clumsiness I had broken all 
but two. I neglected to replenish the supply, and one 
noon just as we sat down to dinner—we dined at noon 
in those days—John’s cousin walked in. Luckily John 
had not tasted his glass of water and he quickly passed 
it to the cousin’s plate. Then during the meal he nearly 
convulsed me at intervals by looking at me and swallowing 
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When Patty Went to Boarding-School 


Stories of What Happened to Her and Her Girl Friends 
By Jean Webster, Author of “When Patty Went to College” 


' ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. M. RELYEA 


IX—The Gipsy Trail 


EELS together. Hips firm. One, two, 
H three, four—Irene McCullough! Will 

you keep your shoulders back and your 
stomach in? How many times must I tell 
you to stand straight? That’s better! We'll 
start again. One, two, three, four.” 

The exercise droned on. Some twenty of 
the week’s delinquents were working off 
demerits. It was uncongenial work—for a 
sunny Saturday. The twenty pairs of eyes 
gazed beyond Miss Jellings’s head across 
ropes and rings and parallel bars toward the 
green tree-tops and the blue sky; and twenty 
girls for that brief hour regretted their past 
badnesses. 

Miss Jellings herself seemed to be a bit on 
edge. She snapped out her orders with a 
curtness that brought a jerkily quick response 
from forty waving Indian clubs. As she 
stood straight and slim in her gymnasium 
suit, her cheeks flushed with exercise, she 
looked quite as young as any of her pupils. 
But if she appeared young she also appeared 
determined. No instructor in the school, 
not even Miss Lord in Latin, kept stricter 
discipline. 

“One, two, three, four—Patty Wyatt! 
Keep your eyes to the front. It isn’t neces- 
sary for you to watch the clock. I shall dis- 
miss the class when I am ready. Over your 
heads! One, two, three, four.’’ Finally, 
when nerves were almost at the breaking- 
point, came the grateful order: ‘‘ Attention! 
Right about face! March! Clubs in racks! 
Double quick! Halt! Break ranks!” 

With a relieved whoop the class dispersed. 

“Thank Heaven, there’s only one more 
week of it!’’ Patty breathed, as they regained 
their own quarters in Paradise Alley. 

“‘Good-by to ‘Gym’ forever!” Conny 
waved a slipper over her head. ‘‘Hooray!’’ 

“Isn’t Jelly awful?’’ Patty demanded, 
still smarting from the recent reproof. ‘‘She 
never used to be so bad. What on earth has 
got into her?” 

“‘She is pretty snappy,” Priscilla agreed. 
‘*But I like her just the same. She’s so—so 
sort of spirited—like a skittish horse.”’ 

“Um,” growled Patty. ‘‘I’d like to see a 
good, big, husky man get the upper hand of 
Jelly once, and just make her toe the mark!”’ 

“You two will have to hurry,’’ Priscilla 
warned, “if you want to get into your cos- 
tumes up here. Martin starts in half an 
hour.” 

“We'll be ready!’’ Patty was already 
plunging her face into an inky mixture in the 
wash-bowl. 


The fancy-dress lawn féte which St. 
Ursula’s School held on the last Friday in 
every May had occurred the evening before, 
and this afternoon the girls were re-donning 
their costumes to make a trip to the village 
photographer’s. The complicated costumes 
that required time and space for their proper 
adjustment were to be assumed at the school, 
and their wearers driven down in the 
‘“‘hearse.” Those more simple of arrange- 
ment were to go in the trolley-car and be 
donned in the cramped quarters of the gallery 
dressing-room. 

Patty and Conny, whose make-up was a 
very delicate matter, were dressing at the 
school. They had gone as gipsies—not 
comic-opera gipsies, but real gipsies, dirty 
and ragged and patched. (They had daily 
dusted the room with their costumes for a 
week before the féte.) Patty wore one brown 
stocking and one black with a conspicuous 
hole in the right calf. Conny’s toes pro- 
truded from one shoe, and the sole of the 
other flapped. Their hair was unkempt and 
the stain on their faces streaked. They were 
the last word in realism. 

They scrambled into their dresses today 
with little ceremony and hitched them to- 
gether anyhow. Conny caught up a tambourine, and Patty 
a worn-out pack of cards, and they clattered down the tin- 
covered back stairs. In the lower hall they came face to 
face with Miss Jellings, clothed in cool muslin, and in a 
more affable frame of mind. Patty never held her grudges 
long; she had already forgotten her momentary indignation 
at not being allowed to look at the clock. 

“You cross-a my hand with silver? I tell-a your fortune.” 

She danced up to the gymnasium teacher with a flutter of 
scarlet petticoats and poked out a dirty hand. 

“‘Nice-a fortune,’’ Conny added with a persuasive rattle 
of the tambourine. “Tall, dark-a young man.” 

“You impudent little ragamuffins!’’ Miss Jellings took 
them each by the shoulder and turned them for inspection. 
““What have you done to your faces?” 

“‘Washed ’em in black coffee.” 

Miss Jellings shook her head and laughed. ‘‘You’re a 
disgrace to the school!” she pronounced. ‘‘Don’t let any 
policeman see you, or he'll arrest you for vagabonds.”’ 





wee ‘‘Patty! Conny! Hurryup. The hearse is starting.” 
Priscilla appeared in the doorway and waved her gridiron 
frantically. Priscilla, late about finding a costume, at the 
last moment had blasphemously gone as Saint Laurence, 
draped in a sheet, with the kitchen broiler under her arm. 

‘‘We’re coming! Tell him to wait.’ Patty dashed out. 

“Don’t you want a coat?’’ Conny shrieked after her. 

‘‘No—come on—we don’t need coats.” 

The two raced down the drive after the wagonette— 
Martin never waited for laggards; he let them run and 
catch up. They sprang upon the rear step and half a dozen 
outstretched hands hauled them in head first. 

They found the photographer’s waiting-room a scene of 
the maddest confusion. When sixty excited people occupy 
the normal space of twelve the effect is not restful. 


“What?” asked the others with interest. 
““She’s had a quarrel with that Laurence 
Gilroy man who is manager at the electric- 
light place. Don’t you remember how he 
used to be hanging about all the time? And 








“*But She Make-a You Lot of Trouble,’ Patty Added, Frowning 
Over a Blister on His Hand. ‘I See Li'l’ Quarrel’” 


‘‘Did any one bring a buttonhook?”’ 

‘‘Lend me some powder.” 

‘“‘That’s my safety-pin!”’ 

‘“‘Where’d you put the burnt cork?” 

‘Is my hair a perfect sight ?”’ 

‘‘Fasten me up—please!” 

‘‘Does my petticoat show?”’ 

Everybody babbled at once, and nobody listened. 

‘“*T say, let’s get out of this—I’m roasting!” 

Saint Laurence seized the gipsies by the shoulder and 
shoved them into the vacant gallery. They squeezed them- 
selves, with a sigh of relief, on to a shaky flight of six narrow 
stairs before the breezes of an open window. 

**T know exactly what ails Jelly!”” Patty spoke with the 
air of carrying on a conversation. 


(Page 15) 


now he never comes at all. He was out 
every day in the Christmas vacation. They 
used to go walking together—and without 
any chaperon, too! You would think the 
Dowager would have made an awful fuss, 
but she didn’t seem to. Anyway you should 
have seen the way Miss Jellings treated that 
man—it was per-fect-ly dreadful! The way 
she jumps on Irene McCullough is nothing 
to the way she jumped on him.” 

“He doesn’t have to work off demerits. 
He’s a fool to stand it,’’ said Conny simply. 

“He doesn’t stand it any more.”’ 

‘How do you know?” 

“Well, I—sort of heard. I was in the 
library alcove one day in the Christmas va- 
cation, reading the ‘Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,’ when Jelly and Mr. Gilroy walked 
in. They didn’t see me, and I didn’t pay 
any attention to them at first—I’d just got 
to the place where the detective says, ‘Is 
that the mark of a human hand?’— but 
pretty soon they got to scrapping so that I 
couldn’t help but hear, and I felt sort of 
embarrassed about interrupting.” 

“What did they say?’’ asked Conny, im- 
patiently brushing aside her apologies. 

“T didn’t grasp it entirely. He was try- 
ing to explain about something, and she 
wouldn’t listen to a word he said—she was 
perfectly horrid. You know—the way she 
is when she says, ‘I understand it perfectly. 
I don’t care to hear any excuse. You may 
take ten demerits and report on Saturday 
for extra gymnasium.’ Well, they kept that 
up for fifteen minutes, both of ’em getting 
stiffer and stiffer. Then he took his hat and 
went. And you know I don’t believe he ever 
came back—I’ve never seen him. And now 
she’s sorry. She’s been as cross as a bear 
ever since.” 

“And she can be awfully nice,’’ said 


Priscilla. 
“Yes, she can,” said Patty. ‘‘But she’s 
too cocky. I’d just like to see that man 


come back and show her her place!” 


\2Z& The masqueraders trooped in and the 
serious business of the day commenced. The 
school posed as a whole, then an infinity of 
smaller groups disentangled themselves and 
posed separately, while those who were not 
in the picture stood behind the camera and 
made the others laugh. 

““Young ladies!”’ the exasperated photog- 
rapher implored, “will you kindly be quiet 
for just two seconds? You have made me 
spoil three plates. And will that monk on 
the end stop giggling? Now! All ready? 
Please keep your eyes on the stove-pipe 
hole, and hold your positions while I count 
three. One, two, three—thank you!”’ 

He removed his plate with a flourish and 
dove into the dark-room. 

It was Patty’s and Conny’s turn to be 
taken alone, but “Saint Ursula and her 
Eleven Thousand Virgins’ were clamoring 
for precedence on the ground of superior 
numbers, and they made such a turmoil that 
the two gipsies politely stood aside. 

Keren Hersey as Saint Ursula; and eleven 
little Junior A’s—each playing the manifold 
part of a Thousand Virgins—made up the 
group. It was to be a symbolical picture, 
Keren explained. 

When the gipsies’ turn came a second time 
Patty had the misfortune to catch her dress 
on a nail and tear a three-cornered rent in 
the front. It was too large a hole for even 
a gipsy to carry off with propriety, so she 
retired to the dressing-room and fastened the 
edges together with white basting thread. 

Finally—last of all—they presented them- 
selves in their dirt and tatters. The pho- 
tographer was an artist and he received them 
with appreciative delight. The others had 
been patently masqueraders, but these were 
the real thing. He photographed them 
dancing, and wandering on a lonely moor with threatening 
canvas clouds behind them. He was about to take them 
in a forest, with a camp-fire, and a boiling kettle slung from 
three sticks, when Conriy suddenly became aware of a 
brooding quiet that had settled on the place. 

‘““Where is everybody?” 

She returned from a hasty excursion into the waiting- 
room, divided between consternation and laughter. 

“Patty! The hearse has gone! And the street-car people 
are waiting on the corner by Marsh and Elkins’s.”’ 

“‘Oh, the beasts! They knew we were in here.”’ Patty 
dropped her three sticks and rose precipitately. “Sorry!” 
she called to the photographer, who was busily dusting off 
the kettle. ‘‘We’ve got to run.” 

““And we haven’t any coats!’’ wailed Conny. ‘Miss 
Wadsworth won’t take us in the car in these clothes.” 

“‘She’ll have to,’’ said Patty simply. ‘‘She can’t leave 
us on the corner.” 


They clattered downstairs, but wavered an instant in 
the friendly darkness of the doorway; there was no time, 
however, for maidenly hesitations, and taking their courage 
in both hands they plunged into the Saturday afternoon 
crowd that thronged Main Street. 

“Oh, Mamma! Quick! Look at the gipsies,” a little 
boy squealed as the two pushed past. 

““Heavens!’’ Conny whispered. ‘I feel like a circus 
parade.” 

“Hurry!” Patty panted, taking her by the hand and 
beginning to run. ‘The car’s stopped and they’re getting 
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in. Wait! Wait!" She frenziedly waved the tambourine 
above her head. ; 

An express wagon at the crossing blocked their prog- 
ress. The last of the “Eleven Thousand Virgins’’ climbed 
aboard without once glancing over her shoulder; and the 
car, unheeding, clanged away and became a yellow spot 
in the distance. The two gipsies stood ‘on the corner and 
stared at one another in blank interrogation. 

“T haven’t a cent—have you?” 

“Not one.” 

‘How are we going to get home?” 

“T haven't an idea.” - 

Patty felt her elbow jostled. She turned to find young 
John Drew Dominick Murphy, a protégé of the school 
and an intimate acquaintance of her own, regarding her 
with impish delight. 

“Hey, youse! Give us a song and dance.” 

“‘ At least our friends don’t recognize us,”’ said Conny, 
drawing what comfort she could from her incognito. 

Quite a crowd had gathered by now, and it was 
rapidly growing larger. Pedestrians had to make a 
détour into the street in order to get past. 

“It wouldn’t take us long,’”’ said Patty, a spark of 
mischief breaking through the blankness in her face, 
“to earn money enough for a carriage—you thump the 
tan.bourine and I'll dance the sailor’s hornpipe.” 

“Paity! Behave yourself.’ Conny for once brought 
a dampening supply of common-sense to bear on her 
companion. ‘‘We’re going to graduate in two weeks. 
For goodness’ sake, don’t let’s get expelled first.” 


'@469 She grasped her by the elbow and shoved her insist- 
ently down a side street. John Drew Murphy and his 
friends followed for several blocks, but having gazed their 
fill and perceiving that the gipsies had no entertainment 
to offer they gradually dropped away. 

“Well, what shall we do?” asked Conny when they 
had finally shaken off the last of the small boys. 

“T s’pose we could walk.” 

“Walk!” Conny exhibited her flapping sole. ‘You 
don’t expect me to walk three miles in that shoe?’”’ 

“Very well,” said Patty. ‘‘What shall we do?” 

“We might go back to the photographer’s and borrow 
some carfare.”’ 

“No! I’m not going to parade myself the length of 
Main Street again with that hole in my stocking.” 

“Very well,’ Conny shrugged. ‘“ Think of something.” 

“‘T suppose we could go to the livery stable and oe 

“Tt’s on the other side of town—lI can’t flap all that 
distance. Every time I take a step I have to lift my foot 
ten inches high.” 

“Very well.” It was Patty’s turn to shrug. ‘Perhaps 
you can think of something better?” 

“I think the simplest way would be to take a car and 
ask the conductor to charge it.’”’ © 

“Yes—and explain for the benefit of all the passengers 
that we belong at St. Ursula’s School? It would be 
all over town by night, and the Dowager would be 
furious.” 

“Very well—what shall we do?” 

They were standing at the moment before a comfort- 
able frame house with three children romping on the 
veranda. The children left off their play to come to the 
top of the steps and stare. 

““Come on!” Patty urged. 
Trail.’”” (This was the latest song that had swept the 
school.) ‘‘I’ll play an accompaniment on the tambou- 
rine, and you can flap your sole. Maybe they'll give us 
ten cents. It would be a beautiful lark to earn our 
carfare home—I’m sure it’s worth ten cents to hear me 
sing. 

Conny glanced up and down the deserted street. No 
policeman was in sight. She grudgingly allowed her- 
self to be drawn up the walk, and the music began. The 
children applauded loudly, and the two were just con- 
gratulating themselves on a very creditable performance 
when the door opened and a woman appeared—a first 
cousin to Miss Lord. 

“Stop that noise immediately! 
sick, inside.” 

The tone also was reminiscent of Latin. They turned 
and ran as fast as Conny’s flapping sole would take her. 
When they had put three good blocks between themselves 
and the Latin woman they dropped down on a friendly 
stepping-stone and leaned against each other’s shoulder 
and laughed. 

A man rounded the corner of the house before them, 
pushing a mowing-machine. 

“Here, you!’’ he ordered. ‘‘ Move on.” 





“We'll sing the ‘Gipsy 


There’s somebody 


They got up meekly and moved on several blocks 
farther. They were going in the opposite direction from 
St. Ursula’s School, but they couldn’t seem to hit on any- 
thing else to do, so they kept on moving mechanically. 
They had arrived in the outskirts of the village by now, 
and presently found themselves face to face with a tall 
chimney and a group of low buildings set in a wide inclo- 
sure—the water-works and the electric plant. 

A light of hope dawned in Patty’s eyes. 

“T'll tell you! We'll go and ask Mr. Gilroy to take us 
home in his automobile.” 

“Do you know him?’’ Conny asked dubiously. She 
had received so many affronts that she was growing 


mid. 

“Yes! I know him intimately. He was under foot 
every minute during the Christmas vacation. We had a 
snow fight one day. Come on! He'll love to run us 
out. It will give him an excuse to make up with Jelly.” 

They passed up a narrow, tarred 
walk toward the brick building 
labeled “‘ Office.” 

Four clerks and a typewriter girl 
in the outer room interrupted their 
work to laugh as the two appari- 
tions appeared in the door. 

The young man who was near- 
est them whirled his chair around 
so that he could get a better view. 
“Hello, girls!” he said with cheerful 
familiarity. ‘‘Where’d you spring 
from?” 

The typewriter girl, meanwhile, 
was making audible comments 
upon the discrepancies in Patty’s 
hosiery. 


Patty’s face flushed darkly under the coffee. ‘‘ We have 
called to see Mr. Gilroy,” she said with dignity. 

“This is Mr. Gilroy’s busy day,” the young man 
grinned. ‘Wouldn’t you rather talk to me?” 

Patty drew herself up haughtily. ‘Please tell Mr. 
Gilroy at once that we are waiting to speak to him.” 

“Certainly! I beg your pardon.” The young man 
sprang to his feet with an air of elaborate politeness. 
‘Will you kindly give me your cards?”’ 

“TI don’t happen to have a card with me today. Just 
say that two ladies wish to speak with him.” 

“Ah, yes. One moment, please. Won’t you be 
seated?” 

He offered his own chair to Patty, and, bringing for- 
ward another, presented it to Conny with a Chester- 
fieldian bow. The clerks tittered delightedly at this bit 
of comedy-acting, but the gipsies did not condescend to 
think it funny. They accepted the chairs with a frigid 
“Thank you,” and sat stiffly upright, staring at the waste- 
basket in their most distant society manner. While the 
deferential young man was conveying the message to 
the private office of his chief public comment advanced 
from Patty’s stockings to Conny’s shoes. 


The young man returned presently, and with 
unruffled politeness invited them, please, to step this way. 
He ushered them in with a bow. 

Mr. Gilroy was writing, and it was a second before he 
glanced up. His eyes widened with astonishment—the 
clerk had delivered the message verbatim. He leaned 
back in his chair and studied the ladies from head to foot, 
then emitted a curt: ‘‘ Well?” 

There was not a trace of recognition in his glance. 

Patty’s only intention had been to announce their 
identity and invite him to deliver them at St. Ursula’s 
door; but Patty was incapable of approaching any 
matter by the direct route when a labyrinth was also 
available. She drew a deep breath, and, to Conny’s 
consternation, plunged into the labyrinth. 

“You Mr. Laurence K. Gilroy?’’ She droppéd a 
courtesy. ‘‘I come find-a you.” / 

“‘So I see,” said Mr. Laurence K. Gilroy dryly. “‘‘ And 
now that you’ve found me what do you want?” 

“‘T want tell-a your fortune.” Patty glibly dropped into 
the lingo she and Conny had ected on the school the 
night before. ‘‘ You cross-a my hand with silver—I tell-a 
your fortune.” 

This was no situation of Conny’s choosing, but she was 
always stanchly game. 

“‘Nice-a fortune,” she backed Patty up. ‘Tall young 
lady. Ver’ beautiful!” 

“Well, of all the nerve!”” Mr. Gilroy leaned back in 
his chair and regarded them severely, but with a gleam 
of amusement flickering through. ‘‘Where did you get 
my name?”’ he demanded. 

Patty waved her hand airily toward the open window 
and the distant horizon as it showed between the coal- 
sheds and the dynamo building. 

“Gipsy peoples dey learn sings,’’ she explained 
lucidly. “Sky, wind, clouds—all talk—but you no 
understand. I get message for you—Mr. Laurence K. 
Gilroy—and we come from long-a way off to tell-a your 
fortune.”’ With a pathetic little gesture she indicated 
their damaged footgear. ‘Ver’ tired. We travel far.” 


243 Mr. Gilroy put his hand in his pocket and pro- 
duced two silver half-dollars. 

‘“‘Here’s your money. Now be honest! What sort of 
a bunco game is this? And where in thunder did you get 
my name?” 

They pocketed the money, dropped two more cour- 
tesies and evaded inconvenient questions. 

‘We tell-a your fortune,’”’ said Conny, with business- 
like directness. She brought forth the pack of cards, 
plumped herself cross-legged on the floor, and dealt them 
out ina wide circle. Patty seized the gentleman’s hand in 
her two coffee-stained little paws and turned it palm up 
for inspection. He made an embarrassed effort to draw 
away, but she clung with the tenacious grip of a monkey. 

“‘T see a lady!’’ she announced with promptitude. 

“Tall young lady—brown eyes, yellow hair, ver’ 
beautiful,’ Conny echoed from the floor, as she leaned 
forward and intently studied the Queen of Hearts. 

“But she make-a you lot of trouble,” Patty added, 
frowning over a blister on his hand. ‘I see li’l’ quarrel.” 

Mr. Gilroy’s eyes narrowed. In spite of himself he 
commenced to be interested. 

“You like-a her very much,”’ pronounced Conny from 
below. 

“But you never see her any more,” chimed in Patty. 
‘“‘One—two—three—four months you no see her, no 
spik with her.” She looked up into his startled eyes. 
“‘ But you think about her every day!” 

He made a quick movement of withdrawal, and Patty 
hastily added a further detail: 

“Dat tall young lady, she ver’ unhappy too. She no 
laugh no more like she used.” 

He arrested the movement and waited with a touch 
of anxious curiosity to hear what was coming next. 

“She feel ver’ bad—ver’ cross, ver’ unhappy. She 
think always 'bout that li'l’ quarrel. Four months she 
sit and wait—but you never come back.” 

Mr. Gilroy rose abruptly and strode to the window. 

His unexpected visitors had dropped from the sky at 
the psychological moment. For two straight hours that 
afternoon he had been sitting at his desk, grappling with 
the problem which they in their broken English were so 
ably handling. Should he swallow a great deal of pride 





“*** Gipsies?’ Mr. Gilroy Repeated the Word, and His Benumbed Faculties Began to Work” 


and make another plea for justice? St. Ursula’s vacation 

was at hand; ina few days more she would be gone—and © 

very possibly she would never come back. The world-at- 

large was full of men, and Miss Jellings had a taking way. 
onny continued serenely to study her cards. 

“One more chance!”’ She spoke with the authority of 
. Grecian Sibyl. ‘You try again, you win. Notry, you 
ose. 

Patty leaned over Conny’s shoulder, eager to supply a 
salutary bit of advice. 

“Dat tall young lady too much’’—she hesitated a 
moment for fitting expression—‘‘too much head in air. 
Too bossy. You make-a her mind. Understand?” 

Conny, gazing at the round-faced, chubby Jack of 
Diamonds, had received a new idea. 


“I see ’nother man,’”’ she murmured. “Light hair 
and—and—fat. Not too good-looking, but —— 
“Very dangerous!” interpolated Patty. ‘‘ You have 


no time to waste. He comes soon.” 

Now they had fabricated this detail out of nothing in 
the world but pure fancy and the Jack of Diamonds; but 
as it happened they had touched an open wound. It was 
an exact description of a certain rich young man in the 
neighboring city, who loaded Miss Jellings with favors, 
and whom Mr. Gilroy detested from the bottom of his 
soul. All that afternoon, mixed in with his promptings 
and hesitations and travail of spirit, had loomed large the 
fair, plump features of his fancied rival. Mr. Gilroy wasa 
common-sense young business man, as free as most from 
superstition; but when a man’s in love he is open to omens. 


24 He stared fixedly about the familiar office and out 
at the coal-sheds and dynamo building, to make sure that 
he was still on solid earth. His gaze came back to his 
visitors from the sky in absolute, anxious, pleading bewil- 
derment. 

They were studying the cards again in a frowning 
endeavor to wrest a few further items from their over- 
taxed imaginations. Patty felt that she had already given 
him fifty cents’ worth, and was wondering how to bring 
the interview to a graceful end. She realized that they 
had carried the farce too impertinently far ever to be 
able to announce their identity and suggest a ride home. 
The only course now was to preserve their incognito, 
make good their escape and get heck as best they could— 
at least they had a dollar to aid in the journey! 

She glanced up, mentally framing a peroration. 

**T see good-a fortune,”’ she commenced, “‘ if = 

Her glance passed him to the open window, and her heart 
missed a beat. Mrs. Trent and Miss Sarah Trent, come 
to complain about the new electric lights, were serenely 
descending from their carriage not twenty feet away. 

Patty’s hand clutched Conny’s shoulder in a spas- 
modic grasp. 

“‘Sallie and the Dowager!” she hissed in her ear. 
“Follow me!” 

With a sweep of her hand Conny scrambled the cards 
together and rose. There would be no chance to escape 
by the door; the Dowager’s voice was already audible 
in the outer office. 

“‘Goo’-by!’’ said Patty, springing to the window. 
‘‘Gipsies call. We must go.” 

She scrambled over the sill and dropped eight feet to 
the ground. Conny followed. They were both able 
pupils of Miss Jellings. 

Mr. Laurence K. Gilroy, open-mouthed, stood staring 
at the spot where they had been. The next instant he 
was bowing courteously to the principals of St. Ursula’s 
and striving hard to concentrate a dazed mind upon the 
short circuit in the West Wing. 

Patty and Conny left the car—and a number of inter- 
ested passengers—at the corner before they reached the 
school. Circumnavigating the wall until they were oppo- 
site the stables they approached the house modestly by 
the back way. They had the good fortune to encounter 
no one more dangerous than tue cook, who gave them 
some ginger cookies, and they ultimately reached their 
home in Paradise Alley none the worse for the adventure 
and each forty-five cents to the good. 





ZS When the long, light evenings came St. Ursula’s no 
longer filled in the interim between dinner and evening 
study with indoor dancing, but romped about on the 
lawn outside. Tonight—being Saturday—there was no 
evening study to call them in, and everybody was abroad. 
The school year was almost over, the long vacation was 
at hand; the girls were as full of bubbling spirits as 
sixty-four young lambs. Games of “blindman’s-buff”’ 
and “‘ pussy-wants-a-corner”’ and “‘cross-tag”’ were all in 
progress at once. A band of singers on the gymnasium 
steps was drowning out a smaller band on the porte 
cochére; half a dozen hoop-rollers were trotting.around 
the oval, and scattered groups of strollers, meeting in the 
narrow paths, were hailing each other with cheerful calls. 

Patty, Conny and Priscilla—washed, dressed and 
chastened—were wandering arm-in-arm through the 
summer twilight and talking a trifle soberly of the long- 
looked-forward-to future that was now so oppressively 
close upon them. 

“You know”’—Patty spoke with a sort of frightened 
gulp—‘“‘in another week we’ll be grown up!” 

They stopped and silently looked back toward the gay 
crowd romping on the lawn, toward the big, brooding 
house that through four tempestuous, hilarious, carefree 
years had sheltered them so kindly. Grownupness 
seemed a barren state. They longed to stretch out their 
hands and clutch the childhood that they had squan- 
dered with so little thought. 

“Oh, it’s horrible!’’ Conny 
breathed with sudden _fierceness. 
“T want to stay young!” 

In this unsocial mood they re- 
fused an offered game of “hare- 
and-hounds” with some other girls, 
and, evading the singers on the 
gymnasium steps—the song was 
the ‘‘ Gipsy Trail’’—they sauntered 
on down the pergola to the lane, 
which was sprinkled with fallen 
apple blossoms. Here they came 
suddenly upon two other solitary 
strollers, and stopped short with a 
gasp of unbelieving wonder. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 51 












































THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSARY” 





Under the Mulberry lIree 


A Romance of Seven Days: By Florence L. Barclay 


The Sixth Day—Continued 


ISS ANN instantly brightened when Christobel made 

her remark that the next leap-year would not come 

until 1912, and that the Professor had not as yet 
asked her to marry him. Laughing gayly she wiped away 
a few remaining tears. 

‘“Ah, naughty!” she said. ‘‘ Naughty, to make me tell! 
But as you will ask—he is going to write tonight: But you 
must never let him know I told you! And now I want you 
just to find ‘The Spectator’—it is laid over that exquisitely 
embroidered blotter on the writing-table in the window, 
sent me last Christmas by that kind creature, Lady Gold- 
smith; so thoughtful, tasteful, and quite touching: Emma, 
good soul, spread it over the blotter while darling Sweetie- 
weet took his bath. Dear pet, it is.a sight to see him splash 
and splutter. Lady Goldsmith thinks so much of dear Ken- 
rick. The first time she saw him she was immensely struck 
by his extraordinarily 
clever appearance. He 
sat exactly opposite her 
at a Guildhall banquet, 
and she told me: after- 
ward that the mere sight 
of him was sufficient to 
take away all inclination 
for food, excepting for 
that intellectual nourish- 
ment which he is so well 
abletosupply. I thought 
that was rather well ex- 
pressed, and, coming 
from a florid woman such 
as Lady Goldsmith, was 
quite a tribute to my 
brother. You would call 
Lady Goldsmith florid, 
would you not, dear 
Christobel ? : ; 
you do not know her by 
sight? I am surprised. 
As the wife of the Pro- 
fessor you will soon know 
all these distinguished 
people by sight. Yes, she 
is undoubtedly florid, and 
inclined to be what my 
dear father used to call 
‘a woman of a stout 
habit.”. This being the 
case it was certainly a 
tribute—a tribute of 
which you and I, dearest 
child, have a right to feel 
justly proud. Oh, 
isitstilldamp? Naughty 
Sweetie-weet ! Don’t you 
think it might be wise 
just to take it to the 
kitchen? Emma, good 
soul, will let you dry it 
before the fire. I have 
heard of fatalities caused 
by damp newspapers. 
Precious child, we can 
have you run no risks! 
What would Kenrick 
say? But when it is ab- 
solutely dry I want you 
just to explain to me the 
gist of that article on the 
effect of Oriental litera- 
ture on modern thought. 
Kenrick tells me you 
have read it. He wishes 
to discuss it with me. I 
really cannot undertake 
to read it through. I 
have not the time re- 
quired. Yet I must be 
prepared to talk it over 
intelligently with my 
brother, next time he 
pays meavisit. He may 
look in this evening, 
weary with his day in 
town and requiring the 
relaxation of a little intel- 
lectual conversation. I 
must be ready.” 


2426 An hour later, 
somewhat tired in body 
and completely exhausted 
in mind, Miss Charteris 
walked home. She made a détour in order to pass along 
the lane and enter by the postern gate at the bottom of 
the garden. She opened it and passed in. 

A shaft of sunlight lay along the lawn. The jolly little 
‘“‘what-d’-you-call-’ems”’ lifted gay purple faces to the sky. 

She paused in the doorway, trying to realize how this 
quiet, green seclusion, the old-fashioned flower borders, the 
spreading mulberry tree, the quaint white house in the dis- 
tance with its green shutters, must have looked to the Boy 
each day as he came in. She knew he had more eye for color 
and more knowledge of artistic effect than his casual 
acquaintances might suppose. It would not surprise her 
some day to find as one of the gems of the New Gallery a 
reproduction of her own garden, with a halo of jolly little 
‘“‘what-d’-you-call-’ems”’ in the borders, and an indication of 
seats deep in the shadow of the mulberry tree. She would 
not need to refer to the catalog for the artist’s name. The 
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Boy had had a picture in the Academy the year before. She 
had chanced to see it. Noticing the name of her Little Boy 
Blue of the Dovercourt sands in the catalog she had made 
her way through the crowded rooms and found it. It hung 
on the line. She had been struck by its thoughtful beauty 
and wealth of imaginative skill. She had not forgotten that 
picture, and during all these days she had been quietly 
waiting to hear the Boy say he had had a picture in the 
Academy. Then she was going to tell him she had seen it, 
had greatly admired it, and had noted with pleasure all the 
kind things critics had said of it. 


\2Z But, the subject of pictures not having come up, it 
had not occurred to the Boy to mention it. The Boy never 
talked of what he had done because he had done it. But 
were a subject mentioned upon which he was keen he would 
bound up with shining eyes and tell you all he knew about it; 





“The All-Important Question Had Been Put to Her. She Had Not Heard’One Word of it, Yet the Church Awaited Her ‘I Will’” 


all he had seen, heard and done; all he was doing and all he 
hoped to do in the future in connection with that particular 
thing. He would never have thought of informing you 
that he owned three aeroplanes. But if the subject of avia- 
tion came up and you said to the Boy, ‘‘ Do you know any- 
thing about it?’’ he would lean forward, beaming at you, 
and say, ‘‘I should jolly well think I do!” and talk aero- 
planes to you for as long as you were willing to listen. This 
trait of the Boy’s caused shallow-minded people to consider 
him conceited. But the woman he loved knew how to dis- 
tinguish between keenness and conceit, between exuberant 
enthusiasm and egotistical self-assertion; and the woman 
who loved him smiled tenderly as she remembered that even 
on the day when she scolded him, and he had to admit his 
“‘barely respectable B. A.,’’ he had not told her of the picture 
hung on the line and mentioned in ‘‘ The Times.’’ Yet if the 
question of art had come up the Boy would very probably 
have sat forward in his chair and talked about his picture, 
straight on end, for half an hour. 
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She still stood beneath the archway in the red brick wall 
as these thoughts chased quickly through her mind. She 
would have made a fair picture for any one who had. 
chanced to be waiting beneath the mulberry tree with eyes 
upon the gate. 

“‘Straight on end for half an hour he would have talked 
about his picture, and how bright his eyes would have been! 
And then I should have said: ‘I saw it, Boy dear, and it was 
quite as beautiful as you say.’ And he would have answered: 
‘It jolly well gave you the feeling of the scene, didn’t it, 
Christobel?’ And I should have known that his delight in 
it as a picture had nothing to do with the fact that it was 
painted by himself. Just because egotism is impossible to 


- him he is free to be so full of vivid enthusiasm.” 


She smiled again. A warm glow seemed to enfold her. 
“How well I know my Boy,” she said aloud; then remem- 
bered with a sudden pang that she must not call him her 
Boy. She had let him go. 
She was—very probably 
—going to marry the 
Professor. 

She had not—with the 
whole of her being— 
wanted him to stay until 
he had had the manii- 
ness to rise up and go. 
Then it had been too 
late. Ah, was it too 
late? If the Boy came 
back to plead once more? 
If once again she could 
hear him say, “Age is 
nothing! Time is noth- 
ing! Loveisall!’’ would 
she not answer, ‘‘ Yes, 
Guy. Love is all’’? 

The blood rushed into 
her sweet, proud face. 
The name of the man she 
loved had come into her. 
mind unconsciously. It 
had never yet—asa name 
for him—passed her lips. 
That she should uncon- 
sciously call him so in her 
heart gave her another 
swift moment of self- 
revelation. 


243 She closed the gate 
gently—careful not to let 
it bang. As she passed 
up the lawn her heart 
stood still. It seemed to 
her that he must be wait- 
ing in the shade of the 
mulberry tree. 

She hardly dared to 
look. She felt so sure 
he was there. . Wes; 
she knew he was there. 
; She felt certain the 
Boy had come back. He 
could not stay away from 
heronhissixthday. Had 
he not said he would 
“march round” every 
day? Ah, dear waiting 
army of Israel! Here 
was Jericho hastening to 
meet it. Why had she 
allowed Ann Harvey to 
keep her so late? Why 
had she gone at all dur- 
ing the Boy’s own time? 
She might have known 
he would come. . . . 
Should she walk past the 
mulberry as if making 
for the house, just for the 
joy of hearing him call 
“*Christobel!’’? No, that 
would not be quite 
honest, knowing he was 
there—and they were 
always absolutely honest 
with each other. 

She passed breath- 
lessly under the droop- 
ing branches. Hercheeks 
glowed; her lips were 
parted. Her eyes shone 
with love and expecta- 
tion. 

She lifted a hanging bough and passed beneath. 

His chair was there, and hers; but they were empty. 
The Boy—being the Boy—had not come back. 


WZ Presently she went slowly up to the house. 

A telegram lay on the hall table. She knew at once from 
whom it came. There was but one person who carried on a 
correspondence by telegraph. ‘‘ Reply paid” was written on 
the envelope. 

She stood quite still for a moment. Then she opened it 
slowly. Telegrams from the Boy gave her a delicious mem- 
ory of the way he used to jump about. He would be out of 
his chair and sitting at her feet before she knew he was going 
to move. 

She opened it slowly, turned to a window and read it: 

““How are you, dear? 


fly tomorrow. 
luck.” 


Please tell me. I am going to do my big 
I jolly well mean to break the record. Wish me 
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days, hours, minutes, 

and seconds were 
counted and named consider 
how peculiar it all must have 
seemed. For example, when 
the unknown-about folk of 
these prehistoric times wished 
to know when a thing would 
happen of course they could 
have had no word “‘ when”’— 
and no answer. Nobody 
could have known how long to 
boil eggs or to bake bread, and people must have had to go 
to breakfast and just sit and wait until things were done. 
Worst of all, nobody could have known that time is a thing 
to use and not to waste. Since they could not measure it 
they could not, of course, tell how fast it was slipping away, 
and they must have thought that time was theirs to do with 
what they pleased, instead of turning it all into different 
thingi—thls piece into sleep, this piece into play, this piece 
into tasks and exercise and fun. And nobody could have 
known about birthdays, and no story could have started 
“Once upon a time,” and everything must have been most 
amazing mixy. 

So about then—only, of course, they didn’t know it was 
“then”’—a prehistoric mother said one morning to her 
prehistoric little daughter: ‘“‘Now, Daughter, get your 
practicing done and then you can go to play.” 

It wasn’t a piano and it wasn’t an organ, but it was a 
lovely, reedy, blowy-on thing like a pastoral pipe, and little 
girls always sat about on rocks in the landscape as soon as 
they had their breakfasts, and practiced. 


Bex: months, weeks, 
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'@428 So the Girl took her reed pipes and sat ona rock in the 
landscape and practiced all of what we now know (but she 
didn’t know) would be five minutes. Then she came in the 
cave, and tossed the pipes on her bed of skins, and then 
remembered and hung them in their place above the fire- 
place, and turned toward the doorway. But her mother, 
who was roasting flesh at the fire, called her back. 

“Daughter,” she said, “did I not tell you that you must 
practice?” 

“I did practice,” said the Girl. 

“Then practice and practice,” said her mother, not 
knowing how else to tell her to do her whole hour. Her 
mother didn’t know hours, but she knew by the feel of her 
feelings when the Girl had done enough. 

So the Girl sat on a rock and did five minutes more, and 
came and threw her pipes on her bed of skins, and remembered 
and hung them up, and then turned toward the door of the 
cave. But her mother looked up from the fleshpot and 
called her back again. 

“Daughter,” she said, ‘‘do you want Mother to have to 
speak to you again?” 

‘‘No, indeed, Mother,” said her little daughter. 

“Then practice and practice and practice,” said her 
mother; “if you can’t play when you grow up what will 
people think?” 

So the Girl went back to her landscape rock, and this 
thing was repeated and repeated until she had practiced 
what we now know (but she did not know) to have been a 
full hour. 

Now, of course, it was very hard for the Woman to keep 
repeating so much besides roasting the flesh and tidying the 
cave, so she made up her mind that when her prehistoric 
husband came home he must be told about it. And when 
the sun was at the top of the sky and cast no shadow, and 
the flesh was roasted brown and fragrant she dressed it 
with pungent herbs, and raked the vegetables out of the 
ashes, and hid tlie dessert in the cool wall of the cave—the 
dessert was a surprise—and spread for a table the flat rock 
at the door of the cave, and put vine leaves in her hair, and, 
with the Girl, sat down to wait. 

There went by what we now know to have been noon, and 
another hour, and more hours, and all afternoon, and all 
early twilight, and still the Man did not come home to 
dinner. The Girl was crying with hunger, and the flesh and 
the vegetables were ice-cold, and the prehistoric wife and 
mother sat looking straight before her without smiling. 
And then, just as the moon was rising red over the soft 
breast of the distant wood, the Man appeared, not looking 
as if he had done anything. 

“‘Is dinner ready?” he asked pleasantly. 


This was the last straw, and the Woman said so, 
standing at the door of the cave, with the Girl crying in 
the offing. ‘‘Husband,” she said sadly, ‘‘dinner has been 
ready and ready and ready and ready and ready and ready 
and ready ” and she showed him the ice-cold roasted 
flesh and vegetables. 

“I’m so sorry; I never knew,” said the Man contritely, 
and he did everything that he could do to show her how 
sorry he was. He made haste to open his game-bag, and 
he drew out what food he had killed, and showed her a soft 
cock-of-the-rock skin for a cap for her, and a little white 
ptarmigan breast to trim it, and at last she said—because 
nobody can stay offended when the offender is sorry: 

“Well, say no more about it. We'll slice up the meat and 
it will do very well cold, and I'll warm up the potatoes with 
some brown butter. But hurry and bathe or I’ll be ready 
first again.” 

So he hurried and bathed in the brook, and the cave 
smelled savory of the hot brown butter, and the Girl had a 
trogon tail stuck in her hair, and presently they sat down to 
supper. And it was nearly eight o’clock, but they didn’t 
know anything about that. 
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When the serious part of supper was done and the dessert 
that was a surprise had been brought and had surprised and 
gone the Woman sat up very straight and looked before her 
without smiling. And she said: ‘‘Now, something must 
be done.” 

“About what?” her husband asked. 

“Daughter doesn’t practice enough and you don’t come 
home to dinner enough,” she answered, ‘‘and something 
must be done.” 

“T did practice—wunst,” said her daughter. ° 

“But you should practice once and once and once and 
once and once, and so on, and not have to be told each 
once,”’ said her mother. 

“I did come home todinner,”’ said the prehistoric husband, 
waving his hand at the empty platter. 

“But you should come first and first and first and first and 
first, and so on, and not let the dinner get ice-cold,” said his 
wife. ‘‘Heara thing,” she added. She sprinkled some salt 
all thick on the table, and took the stick on which the flesh 
had been roasted; and in the salt she drew a circle. 

“This,”’ said she, ‘‘is the sky. And this place at the top is 
the top of the sky. And when the sun is at the top of the 
sky and there is no shadow I will have ready the dinner hot 
and sweet in the pot, and dessert—for a surprise. And when 
the sun is at the top of the sky and there is no shadow do 
you come to eat it always. That will be dinner.” 

“That is well,’”’ said the Man. 


Then she made a mark in the salt at the edge of the 
circle a little way around from the first mark. ‘‘Whenthesun 
is at the edge of the sky and all red and the shadows are long 
and the dark is coming I will have ready berries and nuts and 
green stuffs and sweet syrups and other things that I shall 
And when the sun is at the edge of the 
sky and all red and the shadows are long and the dark is 
coming do you hurry to us always. That will be supper.” 

“That is well,’ said the Man again. 

Then she drew the stick a long way around. ‘This is 
sleep,”’ she said. ‘‘This place is waking and breakfast. 
And then next the sun will be at the top of the sky again. 
And we will have dinner in the same fashion. And this is 
right for you. But what to do with that child I don’t 
know, unless I keep her practicing from the time the sun is 
at the top of the sky until it is at the-bottom. For if she 
can’t play when she grows up what will people think?”’ 

Now while she said this the Woman had been sitting with 
the stick on which the flesh had been roasted held straight 
up in her fingers, resting in the middle of the ring which she 
had made in the salt. And by now the moon was high and 
white in the sky. And the Man saw that the shadow of the 
stick fell on the circle from its center to beyond its edge. 
And presently he stretched out his hand and took the stick 
from her and held it so, and sat very still, thinking, thinking, 
thinking. 

“Father,” said the Girl, ‘‘ will you make me a little bow 
and arrow and scrape ’em white?”’ 

But her father did not hear her. Instead of answering, 
he sprang up and began drawing on the soft earth before 
the cave a deep circle, and he ran for the long stick with 
which he had carried his game-bag over his shoulder and 
he set the stick in the middle of the circle. 

“Watch a thing!”’ he cried. 

The Girl and her mother, understanding little but trusting 
much, sat by his side. And together in the hot, light night 
the three watched the shadow of the stick travel on the dial 
they had made. For it moved likea finger, and they watched 
it while it went around the circle. 

Then the Woman said to her daughter, ‘‘You must be 
sleepy whether you know it or not;” and she put her to 
bed, the Girl saying all the way that she was wide awake, 
just like in the daytime. And when her mother went back 
outside the cave the Man looked up at her wonderfully. 

“Wife,”’ said he, “‘if the sun-shadow will do the same thing 
as the moon-shadow we have found a way to make Daughter 
practice enough.” 


2463 In the morning when the Girl came out of the cave she 
found her mother and father down on their knees, studying 
the a in the soft earth and the long sun-shadow of the 
stick. 

Her mother called her and said: ‘‘ Now we will have break- 
fast, Daughter, and then you get your pipes and come here 
and practice. And when you begin we will lay a piece of 
bone where the shadow stands, and when I feel the feeling 
of enough I will tell you, and you will stop practicing,and we 
will lay another piece of bone on that shadow. And after 
this you will always practice from one bone to another, 
forever.” 

The Girl could hardly wait to have breakfast before she 
tried it. And her father did not go to his hunting nor her 
mother to her cooking and cave-tidying, but they both sat 
there by the circle with their daughter, hearing her pipe 
and watching the shadow-finger move, and waiting till her 
mother should feel the feeling of enough. 

Now since the world began the Hours, Minutes and 
Seconds had been hanging over it waiting patiently until 
people should understand about them. But nobody before 
had ever thought about them, and the Girl and her mother 
and father were the very first ones who had even begun 
to understand. So it chanced in the Second that the 
Girl began to pipe and the bone was laid on the circle, that 
Second—deep in the air and yet as near as Time is to us— 
knew that it was being marked off at last on the soft circle 
of the earth, and so did the next Second, and the next and 
the next and the next until sixty of them knew—and there 
was the first Minute, measured in the circle before the cave. 
And other Minutes knew what was happening, and they all 
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instrument, and she made sweet music. 


he First Dinner Fiver Served on lime 


etc. 


came hurrying likewise and filled the air with exquisite, 
invisible presences, all to the soft sound of the Girl’s piping. 
And she piped and piped, on the lovely, reedy, blowy-on 
And for the first 
time in her little life her practicing became to her not merely 
practicing, but music-making—there, while she watched 
the strange Time-shadow move. 

“Joy!” cried the Seconds, talking among themselves. 
“People are beginning to know about us. It is time they 
should.” 

“Think of all our poor brothers and sisters that have gone 
without anybody knowing they were here,’’ they mourned. 

The Minutes, too, said things to each other; who knows 
if Time is so silent as we imagine? May not all sorts of 
delicate conversations go on in the heart of Time about 
which we never know anything—Second talking with 
Second, and Minute answering to Minute; and the grave 
Hours listening to everything we say and seeing everything 
we do, confiding to the Day things about us and about 
Eternity from which they have come. I cannot tell you 
what they say about you—you will know that, if you try 
to think, and especially if you stand close to a great clock, 
or hear it boom out in the night. And I cannot tell you 
what they say about Eternity. 

At last when sixty Minutes had danced and chorused 
past there was, of course, the first rosy Hour ever to have her 
coming and passing marked since earth began. And when 
the hour was gone the Girl’s mother felt the feeling of enough 
and she said to her: ‘‘That will do, Daughter. Now you 
may go and play.”’ 

That was the first exact hour’s practicing that ever any 
little girl did by any sort of clock. 


243 ‘‘ Wife,” said the prehistoric Man, when the Girl had 
finished, “I have been thinking additional thoughts. Why 
could we not use the circle in other ways?”’ 

“What ways could there be besides for your coming 
home and for Daughter's practicing ?’’ asked the prehistoric 
Wife and Mother. 

“Little bones might be laid between the big bones,” said 
the Man, and by that, of course, he meant measuring off 
minutes. ‘‘ By certain of them you could roast flesh and 
not kneel continually beside the fire. By certain of them 
you could boil eggs, make meet the cakes, and not be in 
peril of burning the beans. Also ge 

He was silent for a moment, looking away over the wood, 
where the sun was shining its utmost because it has so 
many reasons. : 

‘When I look at that moving finger on the circle thing,’’ 
he said slowly, ‘‘it feels as if Whoever made the sun were 
saying things to me, but with no words. For His sun moves, 
and the finger on the circle thing moves with it—as if it were 
telling us how long to do this thing and how long to do that 
thing—you and me and Daughter. And we must use every 
space between the bones; and Whoever made the sun is 
telling us this, but with no words.” 

The prehistoric Woman looked up at her husband 
wonderfully. ‘‘ You area great man!” she told him. 

At which he went away to hunt, feeling for the first time 
in his prehistoric life as if there were a big reason, somewhere 
out in the air, why he should get as much done as he could. 
And the Woman went at her baking and cave-tidying, but 
always she ran to the door of the cave to look at the circle 
thing, as if it bore a great message for her to make haste, 
a message with no words. 

As for the Girl, she had taken her pipes and danced 
away where, on rocks in the landscape, the other little pre- 
historics sat about getting their practicing done. She tried 
to tell them all about the circle thing, waving her pipes and 
jumping up and down to make them understand, and 
drawing circles and trying to play to them about it on her 
pipes; and at last they understood a little, like understand- 
ing a new game, and they joined her and piped on their 
rocks all over the green, green place. And the Seconds and 
Minutes and Hours, being fairly started to be measured, all 
came trooping on to the sound of the children’s piping. 

When the sun was at the top of the sky the Girl remem- 
bered and she stuck a stick in the ground and saw that 
there was almost no shadow. So she left the other children 
and ran very hard toward her cave. And when she had 
nearly reached it somebody overtook her, also running very 
hard. 

‘Father !’’ she called, and he swung her up on his shoulder 
and ran with her; and they burst into the open space before 
the cave just as the shadow stick pointed straight to the top 
of the circle thing. 





242 There, before the door of the cave, was the flat rock 
all set with hot, baked meat and toothsome piles of roast 
vegetables and beans that were not burned. And the pre- 
historic Woman, with vine-leaves in her hair, was looking 
straight before her and smiling. And that was the first 
dinner of the world that was ever served on time, and since 
that day to be late for dinner is one of the things which 
nobody may do; and, perhaps in memory of the prehistoric 
Woman, when this occurs the politest ladies may always 
look straight before them without smiling. 

“Is dinner ready?’’ asked the Man. 

“‘On the bone,” replied his wife pleasantly. 

“What's for ’sert?’’ asked the Girl. 

“Tt’s a surprise,” said her mother, which is always the 
proper answer to that question. 

And while they sat there the Days and Weeks and 
Months and Years were coming toward them, faster than 
anything, to be marked off on the circle thing before the 
door, and to be used. And they are coming yet, like a 
message—but with no words. 
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The Greatest Period in a Girl's Life 


By Harrison Fisher 


The Fourth of Six Pictures Illustrating The Greatest Period in a Girl’s Life. The Next Will Appear in an Early Number 
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What is Known About Infantile Paralysis 


- By Mark Wyman Richardson, M.D. 


NFANTILE PARALYSIS is not, as so many think, 
| a new disease. An instance of the disease occurred, 

for example, in the person of Sir Walter Scott, and 
it is very interesting to read in Sir Walter’s autobiog- 
raphy a description of the illness which was to make 
the well-known novelist a partial cripple for life. 


Sir Walter Scott Had Infantile Paralysis 


“| WAS born as I believe on the 15th of August, 1771. 

Par I showed every sign of health and strength 
until I was about eighteen months old. One night, I 
have been often told, I showed great reluctance to be 
caught and put to bed; and, after being chased about 
the room, was apprehended and consigned to my 
dormitory with some difficulty. It was the last time 
I was to show such personal agility. In the morn- 
ing I was discovered to be affected with the fever 
which often accompanies the cutting of large teeth. 
It held me three days. On the fourth, when they 
went to bathe me as usual, they discovered that I 
had lost the power of my right leg. There 
appeared to be no dislocation or sprain; blisters and 
other topical remedies were applied in vain. When 
the efforts of regular physicians had been exhausted, 
without the slightest success, my anxious parents 
during the course of many years eagerly grasped at 
every prospect of cure which was held out by the 
promise of empirics, or of ancient ladies or gentlemen 
who conceived themselves entitled to recommend 
various remedies. . . But the advice of my grand- 
father, Doctor Rutherford, that I should be sent to 
reside in the country to give the chance of natural 
exertion excited by free air and liberty, was first 
resorted to. . I was in my fourth year when 
my father was advised that the Bath waters might 
be of some advantage to my lameness. ee y 
health was by this time a good deal confirmed by 
the country air and the influence of that imper- 
ceptible and unfatiguing exercise to which the good 
sense of my grandfather had subjected me; for when 
it was fine I was usually carried out and laid down 
beside the old shepherd, among the crags or rocks 
around which he fed his sheep. The impatience of a 
child soon inclined me to struggle with my infirmity, 
and I began by degrees to stand, to walk and to run. 
Although the limb affected was much shrunk and 
contracted, my general health, which was of more 
importance, was much strengthened by being fre- 
quently in the open air; and in a word I, who in a 
city had probably been condemned to hopeless and 
helpless decrepitude, was now a healthy, high-spirited, 
and, my lameness apart, a sturdy child.” 


How the Disease Has Spread 


N FACT almost any person, if he should take the 

trouble to investigate, would find among his rel- 
atives, friends or acquaintances some one who had 
been lame from childhood, and if we should attempt 
to trace the history of infantile paralysis our search 
would undoubtedly lead us back beyond the beginning 
of history. We have not, therefore, in this country 
at least, to do with a new importation like the plague, 
which, spreading from the Orient, has within the last 
few years secured a foothold in some of our Western 
States. As early as 1843 there was a slight epidemic 
of infantile paralysis in Louisiana. In 1894, in Ver- 
mont, there was an outbreak of 119 cases, of which 
85 of the sufferers were under six years of age and 18 
of these died. In 1905 there was an epidemic in 
Norway and Sweden comprising more than 1000 cases, 
and since that time the disease has been reported 
with increasing frequency all over the world. 

A study of the incidence of infantile paralysis by 
five-year periods, beginning with 1880 and ending 
with 1909, shows that whereas in the five-year period 
1880-1884 there were reported two outbreaks com- 
prising 23 cases, there were reported in the five-year 
period 1905-1909 twenty-five outbreaks comprising 
8054 cases. Although unusual interest in the disease 
will, to a certain extent, account for this increase in 
the number of cases observed, it cannot be gainsaid 
that the incidence of this disease in many parts of the 
world has grown markedly during the last ten years. 

Massachusetts, in common with a large majority of 
other States and Territories of the Union, has been 
seriously afflicted with the disease. In 1907 an inves- 
tigation was started by the State Board of Health 
and has been continued up to the present time. Most 
of the facts recorded in this article have been taken 
from the annual reports of this Board. 

Infantile paralysis is not, to be sure, a disease 
which carries with it a high death rate, and one 
might account with difficulty for the great popular 
dread of the affection were it not for the fact that it 
leaves its victims in a great majority of instances 
more or less crippled for life. It is only natural, 
therefore, that this malady should stir to an unusual 
degree the interest of laymen and physicians alike, for 
the effect of the disease upon the future happiness and 
efficiency of the affected individual may be of the most 
farreaching nature. There can be no doubt, however, 
that not all discussions concerning infantile paralysis, 
and especially those of the popular type seen in news- 
papers and magazines, have been as accurate and 
guarded in their character as might have been desired; 
and if I shall succeed in placing the subject of infantile 
paralysis before the readers of THE JOURNAL in its 
proper perspective the main object of this article will 
have been accomplished. 

Certain it is that the signs of panic exhibited often- 
times by physicians as well as laymen are not justified 
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when the situation is viewed calmly and in the light 
of our rapidly increasing medical knowledge. In this 
connection it is encouraging to think that numerous 
investigators all over the world are working upon this 
problem, and to know that the amount of progress 
made during the last five years in the study of this 
disease has been tremendous. In fact the present sit- 
uation is such that important gaps in our knowledge 
may be filled almost any day, and then infantile 
paralysis, like diphtheria and cerebro spinal menin- 
gitis, will be removed from that class of diseases which 
physicians have been compelled from time immemorial 
to look upon, powerless to prevent or cure. 


Compared With Other Dreaded Diseases 


B Pray the disease as compared with other infectious 
and contagious affections of children, such as scarlet 
fever, measles and diphtheria. In 1909 we had in 
Massachusetts the largest number of cases of infantile 
paralysis ever known—that is to say, about 1000 
cases. That same year, however, there were reported 
in Massachusetts more than 7000 cases of scarlet 
fever, about 8000 cases of diphtheria, and 15,000 
cases of measles. It is apparent, therefore, that in 
1909 a child in Massachusetts was seven times as 
likely to acquire scarlet fever or diphtheria, and fifteen 
times as likely to acquire measles, as he was to have 
infantile paralysis of the characteristic type. It is 
important, however, in this connection to bear in 
mind that in this comparison only the paralytic cases 
are included, for it is now beyond question that in 
addition to paralytic cases there occur an unknown 
number of so-called abortive incidences of the disease, 
which, although showing general symptoms, do not go 
on to paralysis. Furthermore these non-paralytic 
cases become immune to subsequent infection just 
like their paralytic brethren, and we cannot at the 
present time say whether, under given conditions of 
contact, an exposed individual fails to take the 
disease because it is not contagious or because 
immunity has already become established through a 
previous abortive attack. 

The most important addition to our knowledge con- 
cerning infantile paralysis during the last few years 
has been the discovery that the disease can be trans- 
ferred from human beings to lower animals. This 
transfer up to the present time, to be sure, can be 
accomplished only with monkeys; but the study of the 
disease in these animals has given us*very important 
information. We know, for instance, that infantile 
paralysis is due to a living virus—a virus, further- 
more, which has a strong but not exclusive affinity for 
the tissues of the nervous system. The virus differs 
from the organisms which cause such diseases as 
typhoid fever, cholera, plague, etc., in that it is not 
visible even with the highest powers of the microscope. 
It belongs, therefore, to the class of so-called ultra- 
visible viruses, such as have already been studied in 
rabies and foot and mouth disease. It cannot be cul- 
tivated outside of the animal body, and observations 
upon its life and characteristics are made, therefore, 
with extreme difficulty. Although it differs in form 
from the germs which cause some of the more common 
infectious diseases it has certain characteristics in 
common with those diseases, an important resem- 
blance being that, as before stated, a single attack of 
infantile paralysis is followed by practically absolute 
immunity against subsequent infection. We are thus 
justified in nursing the hope that the future will 
bring us, in the form of a specific serum or vaccine, 
important aids in protection against and in the cure 
of this disease, as has been already the case with 
diphtheria, tetanus and cerebro spinal meningitis. 


Does the Virus Come From Animals? 


OW does this virus gain access to the human 

body? How does it exist in external nature? 
These are points as yet unsettled, but the following 
facts are of interest. 

It has been noted during many epidemics of infan- 
tile paralysis in human beings that paralysis of vary- 
ing types has occurred simultaneously in domestic 
animals of the same neighborhoods, and it is possible 
that the disease, in some instances at least, is trans- 
ferred from the lower animal tothe man. The follow- 
ing incidents, recorded in California, will illustrate 
this point: In a family were five children. About 
the middle of May one of the chickens was weak and 
unable to move about, and this chicken was cared for 
by one of the boys, aged four. Several other chickens 
became affected later, and on the Fourth of July 
infantile paralysis attacked the child in both legs. In 
another instance the family fox terrier was paralyzed 
in both legs for several days, about three weeks prior 
to the onset of the illness of the child. 

Absolute proof is, of course, lacking that the paral- 
ysis in animals and human beings is due to the same 
cause, but the possible relation must be borne in mind, 
especially when we consider that the virus has been 
found to persist in the nasal mucous membrane of 
monkeys for five months after apparent recovery from 
the disease. This persistence of the virus in the nasal 
mucous membrane furthermore suggests immediately 
the method by which the disease may possibly be 
transferred from individual to individual, although 
as yet all attempts to produce the disease in monkeys 
by inoculation with the secretion of mouth and nose of 
an affected person have been unsuccessful. The virus 
resists for long periods the effects of drying and cold. 
It is killed easily by low degrees of heat, and by anti- 
septics such as formaldehyde and peroxide of hydrogen. 
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The Disease is Most Common in Summer 


HE seasonal distribution of the disease—the 

greatest incidence being from June to November— 
suggests, of course, the possible transfer by means of 
insects such as mosquitoes, biting flies, bedbugs, fleas, 
etc., but many cases give no history of such bites. A 
few cases, too, occur in midwinter, so that transfer 
‘by flies and mosquitoes at least is still open to grave 
doubt. Personal contact has been shown in another 
disease having a certain resemblance to infantile 
paralysis—that is, cerebro spinal meningitis—to play 
a very important part in the spread of the infection; 
and in this connection it is interesting to note that 
the possibility of infection by direct or indirect con- 
tact is being increased tremendously by modern living 
conditions. For instance, it has been observed in the 
distribution of all epidemics that they tend to follow 
the line of greatest travel. 

These lines of travel, to be sure, would follow 
naturally, the greatest density of population, but the 
behavior of epidemics has been such as to make it 
very probable that increasing travel itself may be a 
factor in the spread and distribution. For example, 
there were 715,400,000 passengers carried by the rail- 
roads in 1904, and in 1908 there were 890,000,000, 
the number of passengers per train mile being 46 in 
the first period and 54 in the second. That is, there 
were 175,000,000 more passengers carried in 1908 than 
in 1904. As regards electric-railway traffic figures 
are available for 1902 and 1907 only. In 1902 the 
number of passengers carried was 5,536,000,000, and 
in 1907 it was 9,500,000,000, an increase in round 
numbers of nearly 4,000,000,000 people. That is to 
say, on the average each man, woman and child in 
the United States took fifty more rides in the electric 
cars in 1907 than in 1902. 


Is the Automobile a Factor? 


NOTHER factor in regard to travel is to be found in 
the use of the automobile, which is increasing con- 
stantly. In 1904 there were 4000 automobiles regis- 
tered in Massachusetts; in 1909 there were 24,000. 
The figures show a very decided increase in the 
traffic in the United States in five years, wholly out 
of proportion to the increasing population; and it is 
not at all unlikely that it is a factor in the increased 
distribution of the disease through the greater diffusion 
of the population resulting from its use. 

Another point in relation to automobile travel which 
it may be well to consider is the possible relation of 
dust to infantile paralysis, for in certain States it has 
seemed that efficient watering of the streets has held 
the disease in check; furthermore, certain observers 
feel strongly that dust, and especially dust mixed with 
horse-manure, is a factor in the spread of the disease. 
There have been reported, indeed, epidemics of 
paralysis in young horses, and the possible import- 
ance of these observed facts in their relation to dust 
should not be lost sight of. In this connection the 
following interesting observation may be recorded: 

In 1909 letters were sent to all the institutions in 
the State of Massachusetts which for any purpose 
sheltered children under fifteen years of age, in order 
to see what the experience had been regarding the 
incidence of infantile paralysis; and it was found that 
in forty-five such institutions, where 3600 young 
children lived, only one child developed the disease. 
The conclusion which suggests itself is, of course, that 
these children, being to a certain extent isolated and 
not subject to the ordinary conditions of contact, 
personal or otherwise, suffered by ordinary individuals, 
were in some way protected from infection. 

A curious fact observed in Massachusetts has been 
that a locality seriously affected one year is not 
likely to suffer during the succeeding year. Indeed 
there seems to be a sort of two-year periodicity, the 
cause of which has not up to the present time been 
explained. Furthermore the disease is distinctly one 
affecting suburban and country localities rather than 
cities. For instance, in 1909 the average population 
of the twenty-five cities and towns most affected was 
3295, whereas the average population of the twenty- 
five cities and towns least affected was 34,860. The 
disease, moreover, is not one which depends for its 
greatest development upon overcrowded or unsani- 
tary conditions. On the other hand it would seem 
sometimes as if infantile paralysis preferred children 
living under excellent surroundings and children 
apparently in excellent health. 


It Does Not Depend Upon Unsanitary Conditions 


HE character of the water supply, sewage disposal, 

age of the house, dryness, dampness, and the char- 
acter of the food seem to bear no relation to the occur- 
rence of the disease. Since 1904, to be sure, there 
has been in every year a deficiency in the rainfall, 
varying from 0.67 of an inch in 1907 to 7.55 inches 
in 1908. The relation of this deficiency of rainfall to 
the occurrence of dust is, of course, apparent. 

The disease is quiescent in winter, with only a very 
occasional case and no epidemic. It begins to show 
itself in June, increasing sharply in July, reaches its 
highest point in August, drops somewhat in Sep- 
tember, and diminishes rapidly to a very small 
number of cases in the winter. In the Southern 
hemisphere this seasonal occurrence is reversed and 
the height of the disease occurs in February and 
March, which is midsummer for that region. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 52 
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ls Your Church Lawn a Breathing Spot? 
If Not Why Not? 


Resting-Places in the Heart of a City Here is Work for the Country Church 

Lye it seem quite right that any lawn, no matter how small, OT alone for the city church is this work of providing a breathing 
around a house of worship should be so fenced in that tired spot. There are yards in which are many beautiful old trees 
workers who walk the close, hot streets lined with tall buildings around churches in small villages. These might be turned into min- 
should be deprived of even a breath of the freshness of Nature that iature parks by adding a few lawn-seats, where tired mothers could 
comes as a rest to one’s soul? bring restless babies and get a little change from the usual scenes 
Trinity Church, in New York City, is giving especial attention of home amid the quiet of the church surroundings. Even the 
to the pressing necessity for breathing spaces and to the recreation grass is associated in one’s thoughts with Him Who inspires the 


needs of the city’s millions. The unique activity of Trinity Parish building of the church. Don’t you remember how He said one day 
along this line in deciding to give to the public all that it has which that the five thousand who followed Him should sit down on 
would be beneficial to them is shown in these pictures. Many the grass in little social groups of fifties and one hundreds, while 
churches in smaller cities could do as much or more. He fed them with the barley loaves and fishes? 





Just Off the Bowery 


HE church to which 

this lawn in the picture 
on the right belongs is 
located just off the crowded 
Bowery. 

A year ago Dr. William 
T. Manning, the present 
Rector of Trinity Church, 
decided to try the experi- 
ment of supervised play for 
the children in the neigh- 
borhood of the chapels of 
the parish. 

Young men and young 
women, trained for the pur- 
pose, supervise the activities 
of the children who flock to 
these church playgrounds. 
Dozens of mothers bring 
their little ones and look on 
while the children frolic. 




















A Happy Playground 


HETHER the privi- 

leges of the church 
lawn are appreciated or not 
may be very quickly decided 
in the affirmative by a glance 
at the picture on the left, of 
a church on the East Side, 
showing the daily influx of 
the people in that part of 
the city into yards opened 
for neighborhood use. 

No doubt the round faces 
of the happy children and 
the carefree expression of 
the mothers are largely due 
to the habitual use of this 
church lawn. The cold 
stone walls of the church 
stand as a shield from the 
heat of the day and provide 
a shelter from the surround- 
ing turmoil of life. 

















A Church Park 


ERE the lawn of the 

church has been made 
into a small park for the 
people of the neighborhood. 
The sign says: 


THIS CHURCH 
Invites 
The Mothers of the Neighborhocd 
To Use Its 
Little Children’s Playground 
THE PUBLIC IS WELCOME 
To THESE GROUNDS 
Especially Mothers and Children 


The long, narrow walk, 
edged with a strip of lawn, 
on the cool, shady side of 
the church, is a comfortable 
spot for resting, reading, 
quietly conversing, or for 
the doing of a bit of work. 




















Noon at Saint Paul’s 


NE of old Trinity’s 

venerable chapels, 
Saint Paul’s, is surrounded 
byalarge churchyard which 
is thrown open to the pub- 
lic for recreation purposes. 
During the noon hour troops 
of young women employed 
as stenographers and clerks 
in the skyscraper section 
wend their way to this at- 
tractive churchyard where 
they may quietly eat their 
luncheons, and remain to 
read and rest. 

Some persons might ob- 
ject to this use of a church- 
yard, feeling that it savors 
of disrespect to those whose 
rightful resting-place it is, 
but it shows to what extent 
one church has thought it 
wise to go in endeavoring to 
minister to all one’s needs. 
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A Handsome 
Coupe 
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aes ROBABLY one of 
yee the handsomest 
“ C7 cars seen in the 
« a shopping district 
of our metropolitan cities— 
at the exclusive clubs—at 
the opera— at luncheons, is 
the White gasoline-driven 
coupé. There is an elegance 
—an aristocratic air of snug- 
ness about it which is so de- 
sirable. All the details of 
equipment are sumptuous 
—it has dome electriclights, 
and the upholstery, braids, 
cords and the little accesso- 
ries are all of the finest im- 
ported materials. In fact,this 
car being designed for wom- 
en, nothing has been over- 
looked that could contribute 
toa woman’s satisfaction ina 
car so particularly designed 
for her personal use. Besides 
all these desirable features 
of appearance, these White 
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coupés are gasoline-driven 
—having powerful, thirty 
horse-power engines, driven 
from the inside—a feature 
which eliminates all objec- 
tion women have had here- 
tofore to driving a gasoline 
car to social functions. 

All White cars have com- 
pression releases, which ren- 
der cranking perfectly safe, 
and so easy that a child may 
do it. These coupés have en- 
trances on either side — the 
driver’s seat folding up to 
make entrance easy. The car 
easily accommodates three 
or four persons besides the 
driver. Having this capaci- 
ty and beauty for city work, 
owing to its splendid power, 
this car is very practical for 
touring. In fact, it will do 
anything, or go anywhere a 
woman would drive a car. 


The White wy Company 


846 East 79th Street 
Cleveland 





























E LIVE the first years of our 

lives without thinking much. 

We assimilate a great deal, learn 
much by rote, experience much, enjoy 
much—but we do not think. Women 
especially are capable of living without 
thinking deeply. They think about 
their housekeeping, their sewing, their 
domestic interests, and if they have been 
educated by actual schooling they per- 
haps learned to study, to apply the mind 
to a concrete subject and work out a theme to a definite con- 
clusion. All this is very pleasant and very profitable. Many 
women live and die without taking leave of the opinions and 
beliefs prescribed for nice women. They accept them simply, and 
order their lives accordingly. I do not expect—in this incarnation— 
to decide which is better for the woman and the world: that she 
should quietly accept the dogmas of ladyhood, or outgrow them 
and embark on the philosophies, take up the problems that the 
human mind so boldly follows out once it breaks away from con- 
ventionalized thought and doctrine. One thing is certain: if the 
mind is well balanced it invariably returns, after bold explorations 
and wanderings, to the happy valley of trust and content. Nothing 
is to be gained by the doubts, the rebellion, the arraignment of the 
powers that be, that we pass through when first awakened to won- 
dering about the why and wherefore of things. 











I Shall Never Forget the Pain I Suffered when I had my first 
conception of eternity, the thing that never had a beginning and 
can never have an end. The idea of infinity just vaguely dawned 
upon me, and it seemed at first to destroy religion, to make hope 
futile, to leave me nothing to teach my children or to tie to myself. 

The first leap into an abyss like this is a dangerous experience for a 
young woman warmly endowed with the thing we call life. My first 
tangible thought, after I had sensed the fact that there were myriads 
of solar systems in the universe that far outshine our sun, moon and 
stars, was that God couldn’t possibly have any interest in me, and 
that all of our “plan of salvation’’—our notion of eternal life—was 
a flimsy fraud practiced on weak minds incapable of grasping the 
revelation that had come to me. All this brought with it the most 
intense suffering. Death, which had before been softened for me by 
religion, grinned horridly at me from the white marbles in the old 
village graveyard. The world pain which before had been lulled by 
the under song of ‘All’s well’ pressed upon me with desperate 
melancholy, and the injustices of my own life stung me sharply into 
a state of helpless rebellion and foolish pride. 

This is a period of development which everybody gifted with 
intellect passes through. The pity of it is that the young woman 
passing through it alone is subject to so many dangerous influences. 
When I was a child nothing but orthodox conversation and literature 
was permitted in good society. But when I was a woman, the 
mother of children, times had changed. We were flooded with 
atheistic and immoral literature. The infidel, the atheist, the 
agnostic were the most interesting figures in society. We dared to 
discuss anything, to doubt anything, to speculate as to the value of 
the moral code, to make light of the holiest things of life. We were 
terribly smart. 


And Here Just Let Me Interpolate a Word to Husbands as to 
their responsibility in this regard. Do you know, husband, what 
a test you place upon your wife when you turn over to her the moral 
and religious training of the household; trust to her to be good 
for both of you, encourage her in falling away from church life and 
thus throwing off the discipline that every life needs—the discipline 
of belonging to a body that has for its object the upholding of good 
and the aspiration of faith in ultimate salvation? All of this has 
so much larger meaning than even the church itself knows, it is a 
sorry thing for the household when the “house band” is willing that 
the patriarchal ideal of the godly. man should fade and fall away. It 
is not a conformation to the dictates of the preacher—who may be, 
from your point of view, a narrow and possibly not a very good 
man—nor the “ mollycoddling”’ of a lot of old women, that you sub- 
mit to when you lead the Christian life and encourage your family to 
do so: it is the simple following of our best ideal, the simple placing 
of the family life upon the highest plane of civilization. You are 
very seriously to blame if you allow the barren philosophies of the 
worldly-minded to lead you away from this best and happiest aspect 
of the family life. And you certainly are taking a great risk for a 
pretty and interesting young wife when you leave her to wage her 
battle with bitter doubts and realizations unsustained by your own 
broader judgment, which, if men are intellectually as superior as 
they claim to be, should long ago have merged the puerile doubtings 
and questionings of the transitory state of the soul into the calm 
philosophies of the full realization of the great fact of ‘God before 
law,” and of purpose in the universe which must include the welfare 
of the human race. It is your place as the man of the house to shed 
the light of this reasonable trust upon the daily life of your loved 
ones. Alas, how sadly lacking is the American husband when it 
comes to this! How commonly is the condition of the religious train- 
ing of children—the religious thought and life of the household—left 
wholly in the hands of the mother. And how often she fails—though 
doing the best she can—because her own conception is so narrow. 


In My Journey Away and Back Again I was sustained by my 
strong-minded mother, who read the Bible and expounded it with 
understanding to the children, tolerated with great patience and 
sympathy my turbulent, rebellious state, and never ceased to shed 
upon our home the radiance of her own scintillant morals until God 
brought me back again to the full knowledge that life is religion and 
religion is life; and that we can no more get away from God than we 
can get out of the universe; and that life is given us for what we 
can make out of it here—our only obligation to the hereafter being 
faith. 

On her journey through life, somewhere along the way our woman 

_ is going to encounter this desert which she must cross, for she is a 
gifted woman; life has dowered her richly, physically and mentally; 
she is constituted for experience. My advice to the bright woman 
who finds herself confronted by doubt of the literal truth of things 
she was taught as a child to believe is not to run back and hide in the 
shelter of the tabernacle, nor to lay hold on the horns of the altar 
for protection. ‘The probabilities are that you will end in hypocrisy 
if youdo this. Doubt isn’t going to hurt you if it is honest, and it 


The Ideas of a 
Plain Country Woman. 


NoTE—This is the seventh of a series of papers written by The Country Contributor 
touching woman’s life, with special reference to the experiences and crises that 
belong peculiarly to the life of women from childhood to old age. 








isn’t going to hurt your religion if you 
have any. Perhaps the very pricking of 
this doubt may be the awakening of 
religion. . 

I take it for granted that the woman 
we are considering has—bred in the 
bone—the elements of morality and the 
essence of good taste, which is the larger 
part of morality. Her tendency natu- 
rally is toward morality. We believe that 
women are naturally more moral than 
men. I think it only second nature from ancient custom. It be- 
hooves them to be more moral, and this fact has found its way into 
their blood and bones, where they keep their tendencies. Yet this 
tendency is so easily turned awry—so much more easily than most 
women dream. If you take leave of your narrow religion—the 
sort that many people live and die in—you must go all the way 
until you reach the point of turning back; for there are many 
places, short of the beginning point, where a halt would be fatal, 
and you might sit down in darkness and despair. 











We are Wont to Believe That Our Religion makes us good. I 
think it is “‘ the other way round.”’ Our goodness makes us religious. 
It is the good within us that institutes our religion. The question 
“What is good?” will be one that will vex you while you are in the 
wilderness of doubt. At that time you will try to believe that you 
can be good without being religious. You will think that cleaning 
up your house, washing your dishes, setting everything in order, 
doing service to your family, keeping your life clean and virtuous, are 
good; but I tell you that every act you do in this service is not only 
good but is also a religious act, and when you know this every meal 
you serve will be a sacrament, every bit of scouring and polishing a 
cleansing of God’s holy temple, and you will take joy in it such as 
you never found in the mere following of pleasure—though God is in 
our pleasure, too, if we let Him be. There is nothing “‘solemncholy ” 
or preachy about this. Itis only the realization that God is the breath 
of life, and that we are blinding our own eyes and deafening our own 
ears and crippling our own fingers when we set Him aside for Sunday 
or lose thought of Him for an hour. A full belief and understand- 
ing of this makes people happy, and happiness affects the health. 

I think our society young women must come to a halt in their 
worldly lives and take thought of the beautiful thing they are allow- 
ing to slip away from their children in the lax religious education we 
now give them. 

A poverty indescribable but deadly has entered the homes of 
the common people. You hear it in the phonograph shrieking 
out its banal music as you pass the humble country home on 
a Sabbath afternoon, where, in the old days, if you had heard 
the voice of song at all, it would have been the uplifting notes of 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee,” or ‘‘How Firm a Foundation,” or the 
majestic tune of Pleyel’s hymn. Dearly beloved men and women, 
I am not “preaching” when I call your attention to the contrast 
between “‘T’ll leave my happy home for you,” recorded in the voice 
of some vaudeville singer, and the fireside or open-air singing of the 
above-named hymns by the family or the assembled neighbors and 
friends. The one carries a call to the callow young heart straight 
from the barren city streets, with their hollow, soul-killing allure- 
ments; the other, if properly appreciated, brings the tired or troubled 
soul into the warm nestling of the wings of God, which just means 
the comfort and peace of home and content, and quiet work and love. 


There is Nothing So Brave in all the World as Faith—nothing so 
cowardly as denial of something you cannot know. At first when we 
are walking straight up to God ‘in the insolence of doubt we feel ter- 
ribly courageous; but when we find that His majesty and mystery 
are quite beyond us we are like grotesque, imbecile little street 
gamins making faces at the palace of a great and good king, if we 
draw back from Him, saying: ‘“‘Pooh! I don’t believe in you! and 
T’ll do asI please.” And the thing we do without God in it is pretty 
sure to be a very cheap thing. Hence the popular song and the 
poverty-stricken amusement; they lack the basis of reason: God 
is all reasonableness. 

The chief protest of young folk against religion is that religious 
people don’t have any fun. If that is true it is the fault of the 
people, not of the religion, for religion is so grandly joyous, so wholly 
in sympathy with smiles and happy laughter. The young woman 
who has taken to thinking is pretty sure to have to bear a lot of 
nagging from the church people. Human beings have not yet learned 
better than to nag. You may save yourself a lot of this by simply 
keeping still. It is not hypocrisy to keep still. The human being is 
always trying to make people profess and recant—but God isn’t. 

I have made up a few sayings which I claim as my own. Among 
them is this—I have said it in these papers before, but it is worth 
repeating: 

Religion is a life, not a profession. When the life of a woman is 
very full of cares and distractions and responsibilities and love, 
which she wishes to apply to the best interests of her family, she is 
apt to add to her perplexities by asking: ‘‘What shall I do to be 
saved?” The answer to this is, always and ever: Make yourself 
worth saving. This is done only by facing the aspects of your life, 
wherever your lines have been laid, with all the cheerfulness and 
energy and kindness and courage and faith that you can summon. 
It is never done by saying that you would do right if “he” would, or 
if God would give you any encouragement. God is watching. The 
moment you put out your hand He will take it. You may not know 
it at the time, for you may only have reached for the broom or the 
dishpan or for any simple thing by which to further the day’s work; 
but the instant you find a little thread of joy in the doing of any task 
that is before you don’t miss it, for that is God reaching—reaching — 
through the homely things, through the hard things, through the 
dull things: do not be stubborn and fail to find Him! 


I Have Noticed That Rich People have such a lot of trouble— 
maybe God finds His chosen ones among the poor through toil, and 
among the rich through pain—who knows? 

At any rate our woman has had her tilt with “doubt” and has 
come back to an understanding of religion. 

It is well; for in her later years, when life starts upon the home- 
ward journey, she is going to need every grain of the fortitude that 
faith can bring. 


ay Loner, ArvBrckriter 
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“Yes, it did pay me 
in health, life and money 
to throw away the screw 
top, glass top and all other 


| old style jars and buy the 


one absolute airtight, sani- 
tary fruit jar, 


the eh 
, 99 












! A child 
No Leaky Rubber Ring. . can seal 
No Glass top to oN’ ' and 
leak in Air. = \ WT openit. 
No Poison Itcan 
ous Zinc be used 


Cap. 12 
months 
in the 
year for 

canning every 
food in season. 
Keeps all vege- 
tables, meats, fish, 


game, fruits, etc., 
sound—fresh— 
tasty —sweet and 
free from mould 
forever. Any 
food product may 
be put up in sea- 
son and served at 
any time of the 
year as delicious 
as before canning. 
No screw top— 
nothing to adjust — 
no cut or bruised 
fingers. Straight 
sides. Absolutely 
sanitary. No 
crevices or uneven 
And best of all it keeps your food. 


The One Absolute Airtight, Sanitary Fruit Jar 


Because it has no leaky rubber ring to decay and ad- 
mit the air—because it has no poisonous zinc cap— 
because it has no uneven and leaky glass top, but— 
instead it has a gold enameled cap, with tasteless, 
sanitary composition gasket which seals Airtight and 
as no other jar has been sealed before. White Crystal 
Glass— Wide Mouth. 


To advertise the Economy Jar we will 


GIVE suyer or Economy Jars 


King’s Hall Silver, 1066 
Sectional Plate Silver Tea Spoons 


Three Tea Spoons with every case of Economy Jars 
One Tea Spoon with every dozen Economy Caps 


You Want a Half Dozen *s2,2235p00" 
or Dozen of These 
Spoons 


Cut out “Hand-in-Jar” trade 
mark like above shown, appear- 
ing on either end of each case 
of one dozen Economy Jars and 
mail it with 14c U. S. stamps 
to cover cost of packing, post- 
age, etc., and we will present to 
you one full size King’s Hall 
Silver, 1066, famous sectional 
plate silver teaspoon, made 
by the manufacturers of 








4 Gee 
Hand-in-jar Trade Mark 
places. 
















































the best silver plate in the with 
world. The richest family 14 
in the land has no finer or cents 
more beautiful silver plate (f 
than King’s Hall Silver, kit 
1066. Wears for years and Pees nes, 
years, This is no ‘‘pre- mailing, 
mium’’? spoon. On the etc.) with 
contrary there is no finer each trade 


silver plated ware made, 
And it is a most beautiful 
pattern. Warranted many 
years. A printed guar- 
antee wrapped around 
each teaspoon. Nothing 
likeit has ever been offered 
by any other manufac- 
turer. You will be de- 
lighted. King’s Hall Sil- 
ver, 1066, sectional plate 
silver teaspoons are 
worth $4, a dozen or 35 
cents a piece. Every 
case of jars has the 
trade mark on each 
end and also on car- 
ton of caps in each 
case. Iftwoorthree 
spoons are desired 
with each dozen of 
Economy Jars, 
cut out one trade 
mark for each 

spoon desired, 
and send 
them 
to us 


mark you 
send. You 
may thus 
obtain three 
of these beau- 
tiful teaspoons 
for 42 cents with 
every dozen of 
Economy Jars. 
Value of the three 
teaspoons is $1.00. 
They cost you only 
42 cents when you 
send Economy Jar 
trade marks. You 
Save 58 cents every 
time you buy one 
dozen Economy Jars. 
Users of Economy Jars 
buying extra caps may 
cut out trade mark from 
carton of caps and send 
it to us with 14 cents in 
U. S. stamps to cover 
cost of packing, mail- 
ing, etc., and receive 
one of these 35 cent 
silver teaspoons 
free. Buy two 
dozen jars and 
get a complete set 
of six beautiful 
teaspoons. Get 
the jars now while 
this big offer is still 
in effect. Buy four 
dozen jars and get 
one dozen spoons. 
The epeoes alone will 
be worth $4.00o0fthe cost. 


Buy Economy Jars 
today from your 
dealer and start your 
set of teaspoons. 

If your dealer is out of Economy Fars be sure to write us. 


We will refer you to a dealer who has a stock on hand and 
send you a booklet of valuable recipes free. 


KERR GLASS MFG.CO. 


Home Office Branch Offices 


Portland > Ore. In Principal Cities 


throughout the U. S. 























The Extra Summer Dress 


Designs by Edith M. Burtis :: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 














































6145—For the warm afternoons of midsummer nothing could be daintier 
than this simple, shirred Princesse dress. It is a model especially attract- 
ive for a slender figure,and may be made in a number of inexpensive 
cotton materials. The absence of perishable trimming makes it a dress 
which may be sent to the tub many times. This is an adaptation of the 
peasant blouse, as the sleeves are cut in one with the blouse, the insertion 
band which outlines the yoke extending down the elbow sleeves to keep 
the fullness in position. Patterns (No, 6145) for this dress—closed in the 
back and lengthened by a gathered flounce—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires seven yards of 30-inch material, 
and two yards and three-quarters of insertion. 


6135-6136—The smart little bolero and trimmed skirt of this dress 
make it suitable for special outdoor occasions of midsummer, and while 
this dress was made of an inexpensive dimity the design could be used 
for a silk-and-wool veiling or a foulard. The underwaist may be of 
embroidered batiste, net or chiffon, and is quite separate from the bolero, 
which has the short sleeves cut in one with the body of the jacket. 
Patterns (No. 6135) for the waist—with high or round neck—come in 
seven sizes: 32 to44 inches bust measure. Patterns (No. 6136) for the 
five-gored skirt —lengthened bya gathered flounce—come in seven sizes: 
22 to34 inches waist measure. A dress in size 36 bust and 24 waist 
requires six yards and three-quarters of 44-irch material. 


6124—Panel dresses are becoming to nearly every type of figure, and 
this charming dress has the added advantage of separate sleeves, which, 
being sewed to slightly dropped armholes, give the effect of the peasant 
blouse, and a skirt with necessary fullness yet arranged to give the pre- 
vailing straight lines to the figure. The clusters of tucks are correctly 
placed, and, with the bands of trimming, give a very desirable weight and 
balance to the dress. Dimities, batistes, marquisettes and lawns, both 
in plain and flowered effects, with Swiss, marquisette or lace banding, 
are suitable for dresses of this character. Patterns (No. 6124) come in six 
sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires seven yards anda 
quarter of 36-inch material, and thirteen yards of insertion. 





6128-6129 


6128-6129—Despite the effort which home sewers make to do the season’s 
sewing before warm days arrive it generally happens that an extra summer dress 
for some special occasion is necessary. At such times there are two important 
points to consider: the material, which must be pretty, and the design, which must 
be smart yet easy to make. This tunic dress is pretty enough for any special 
occasion, is suitable for many materials, and simple of construction. Patterns (No. 
6128) for the waist come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Patterns 
(No. 6129) for the skirt—with seven-gored foundation lengthened by a plaited 
flounce—come in seven sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist measure. A dress in size 36 
bust and 24 waist requires nine yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 





6135-6136 * 


6130-6131—While this dress was 
made of a figured anda plain batiste 
it may be made of heavier cottons, 
such as chambray or gingham, and 
medium-weight linens. Patterns 
(No. 6130) for the waist—with high 
or low neck and long or short 
sleeves—come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Patterns (No. 
6131) for the seven-gored skirt— 
lengthened by a slightly circular 
flounce—come in seven sizes: 22 to 
34 inches waist measure. A dress in 
size 36 bust measure and 24 waist 
requires five yards of figured mate- 
rial 36 inches wide, and two yards 
and a half of 36-inch plain material. 


6128-6129 6230-6132 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for these designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 

number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes ts printed on the pattern 
envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of patlern, and bust 
measure for costumes and waists, and waist and hip measures -for skirls, and imclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 































Living 
Loveliness 


In beauty of face,what 
appeals most directly 
and most intensely to 
our admiration is the 
beauty which grows 
and beams with life 
and animation—in a 
word, the beauty that 
is natural. A chief 
element in the reali- 
zation of such beauty 
is a dainty complex- 
ion and the greatest 
aid to a lovely com- 
plexion is 


Pears’ 
Soap 


This is such a univer- 
sally accepted truth as 
to be almost proverb- 
ial. The most beau- 
tiful women of the last 
hundred and twenty 
years have declared 
it to be matchless for 
the complexion. Be- 
ing all pure soap, 
possessing special 
emollient properties 
that soften, refine and 
beautify the skin, it is 
indisputably 


The Beauty Soap 


of the World 


“All rights secured” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ 
OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 














The New Punched Work in 


By Lilian 





















14366 


HIS lovely work is a revival of a very 

ancient kind of stitchery. It is also a 

simplification, because the old work which 
suggests this has a little star of fine threads 
filling up the openings. Linens embroidered 
in this way have a very elaborate, lacy and 
beautiful effect, and yet they are quite easy 
to produce. One requisite is a round-thread, 
rather open-mesh linen. It isabsolutely necessary 
to remember that the work cannot be done on a 
closely woven fabric. 

The peculiar distinction of this embroidery is that 
the more elaborate the design the easier it is to 
produce it—that is, the design itself is merely outlined, 
so that the more space the design takes up the less open- 
work has to be done inthe background. On the stamped 
linens the background work is indicated by rows of dots, as 
shown in the stitch sample. These dots’ are a little more than 
an eighth of an inch apart, and by piercing them in a regular 
manner the open-work effect is secured. A No. 151% sailmaker’s 
needle may be used for this work. The design should be outlined in 
embroidery cotton. The background work is done in fine linen thread, 
as cotton would not be strong enough for this stitchery. Do all the 
outlining first, then begin the work in the upper left-hand corner. 


FTER fastening the thread on the back of the linen draw the needle 
through on the first dot of the second row, then send the needle 
down on the dot immediately above this one on the first row, bring it up 
in the dot below, send it down on the first dot in the first row, bring 
it up in the second dot on the second row; then send it down in the 
second dot on the first row, and bring it up in the second dot on the 
second row. This ties the threads of the fabric. Now send it down 
on the second dot of the first row and bring it up on the third dot of 
the second row. This carries the thread on the back to the next 
stitch. The method is: one stitch on the perpendicular, one stitch on 
the diagonal. The stitch on the perpendicular ties the threads of the 
fabric; .the stitch on the diagonal brings the needle in position for 
the next stitch. When all the work is done in this direction across 
the fabric turn the fabric and do the same work in the dots running 
at right angles to the dots already done. It is necessary to have the 
dots. exactly on the thread of the material, therefore this kind of 
work requires a most careful kind of stamping, but it is the kind of 
stamping one may do for one’s self 
very readily. You may trace 
almost any outline design and then 
with a sharp pencil put in the dots 
along the threads of thelinen. After 
a little practice you can do the work 
without the dots, being guided by 
the thread of the linen. Other em- 
broidery designs may be adapted. 
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14367 
“A Twelve-Inch Grape Doil 








{ 14366 


The Outer Edges of This Fruit Center- 
piece and the Doilies Belonging to it are 
Finished With Picot Buttonhole. After 
Working a Few Buttonhole Stitches 
Form a Picot and Continue 


14368 





Showing First Stitch in Second Series 





Barton Wilson 





F mbroidery 





14366 


No threads are drawn out of the background 
and no threads are broken in the work. It is 
simply a parting of the threads with a big needle 
and binding them with the strong linen thread. 
The linen shrinks together a little in the 
working so the stitches should not be drawn 
too tight; however, they must be pulled firmly 
enough to open the spaces, but not enough so 
as to pucker the fabric seriously. When the work 
is entirely finished it should be pinned out face 
side down on a flannel. After the pinning is care- 
fully done dampen and press. 


r THE work is to be done on a circle it will require 
just a little more care at the outer and inner edges. 
The idea is just the same and the work progresses in pre- 
cisely the same way but one can readily see that a little 

managing is necessary to confine the work to the circle. Then, 
too, in piercing from one square to another the stitch cannot be 
quite as long as it would be on a square edge. This same question 
arises in working around a curved pattern. 

















- 
2 ewe. FF A .- wit 1 
ee 2550 1 8 oS ae 
cS is 14 15 16 17 18 C 

: : : : 15 9 3 
Figure 1 16 10 4 
Bring the needle through point 7; then 17 11 5 

down at 1 up at down at 4 up at 11 

down atiupat 8 down at 5 upat 11 18 12 2 

down at 2 upat 8 down at 5 up at 12 

down at 2upat 9 down at 6upat 12 , B A 

down at 3 upat 9 down at 6 up at 18 





down at 3 up at 10 
down at 4 up at 10 


down at 12 up at 18 
down at 12 up at 17 Figure 2 

When the work is finished over the entire background turn the 
work as in Figure 2 and proceed in the same way, ‘“ punching”’ 
through the holes already made. By using the diagrams above and 
the sample of stitchery shown in the 
center of the page it is a simple matter 
to acquire the method of the embroid- 
ery. When one gets the idea it is easy 
to do the work, as no thought, count- 
ing nor close attention is necessary. 


NOTE — Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer any 
inquiries about this work if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. 


¥ 
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14367 
Cherries in the Square Doily 


14367 





Doilies May Match This Beautiful Tea-Cloth. The Design is a Particularly Good Blossoming Scroll 


Pears Adapted to the Square 


'RANSFER patterns for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. No. 14366 includes six designs and No. 14367 includes four designs. 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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ITH the summer season in 
full swing it is not surpris- 
ing to find so many new and 
beautiful pieces of neckwear in 
designs suitable for girls of all 
ages. If you can make Irish lace 
a new idea in a round collar of 
a rose border on a picot band is 
shown above, and below is a dainty 
jabot made of lawn and Irish lace 
put together in a new way. 
Nothing could be more simple 
to make than the three sets of 
collars and cuffs. The one on the 
left is made of net darned with 
black floss with the hem outlined 
with embroidered dots. The set 
in the center of the row is made 
of sheer white batiste with fine 
tucks one inch apart combined 
with Cluny lace. The third set, 
at the right, is of linen tape a 
quarter of an inch wide. The 
lattice design is made by sewing 
strands of the tape in cross-bars. 
The dots are embroidered and the 
spider-webs made of white thread. 








ings for the S 


Selected by Marion Wire 


































SPECIALLY new and dainty 
are the two fichus, which 
would be so pretty for elderly 
women to wear with summer 
gowns. They really form a com- 
plete trimming for a waist, and 
cuffs may be made to match them if 
desired. The one of embroidered 
batiste is suitable for a lawn or 
dimity dress, while that made of 
lace is a little more elaborate and 
is appropriate for a silk dress. 
Soft turnover collars are being 
worn this season, too, and the one 
on the left, over the black silk 
stock, is made simply of net, 
doubled, with the edge threaded 
with white silk floss. Separate col- 
lars for the lingerie waist are more 
of the delightful new fashions in 
neckwearthissummer. They are 
finished with smart ribbon bows, 
or jabots and frills made of lace, 
net and batiste. 
NOTE—Inquiries regarding these de- 
Signs will be answered by Miss Wire if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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good, rough, blood-tingling camp life realize 
that the ‘know how” is everything. Particu- 
larly is this true of the adventurous spirits who 
break away from what is to them the “tender- 
foot,’ stationary camp and find their greatest 
delight in tramping the mountains, exploring the 
woods, and sleeping by a different stream every 
night. Their whole freedom of movement depends 
upon their skill in “traveling light.” This, in turn, 
depends upon the proper making, proper packing 
and proper distribution of the necessary equipment. 
Almost first and 
foremost, the boy 


[x boys who find their summer sport in 






















When Boys Go Camping 


By. Meredith Nugent 


inconveniences he may have to undergo as a result 
of a careless job in the first place. 

Lay the knapsack flat on the ground, the strap 
side up. Put the frying-pan, all the black things 
and the knives and forks in a bag by themselves, 
and put this bag in first. Then on the top of this 
thrust in all the other bags containing the various 
foodstuffs, and pack them in so tight and flat that 
the upper side will present a perfectly even surface 
without any hard or knotty spots in it. Packed in 
this way the knapsack carries perfectly, and the 
twenty-five or thirty pounds of food that is occa- 
sionally necessary 
clings so comfort- 





will consider the best 
way to carry the 
food. Nobetter way 
has been found than 
in light canvas bags; 
they are easily made, 
strong and durable, 
and can be tightly 
packed into the 
knapsack without 
harming the con- 
‘tents. These bags 
keep the food clean 
and dry and are 
proof against the in- 
trusion of ants. They 
should be made of 
very light canvas, 
stitched firmly with 
a good, heavy thread. 
The one I use is a 











ably to the back that 
the walker has no 
realization of the 
weight heis carrying. 


NOTHER im- 
portant item in 

the pleasure and com- 
fort of a long tramp 
is the proper carrying 
of the heavy blanket. 
Much better than 
packing it on the top 
of the knapsack— 
where it adds six 
pounds to the drag 
on the back and 
shoulders—is to wear 
it army fashion— 
that is, rolled, tied 








that a fairly l.rge 

one packs better, adjusting itself more readily to the varied 
contents of the knapsack. It is a good plan to have several of 
these bags, particularly a large one for the frying-pan and whatever 
other cooking utensils are likely to be greasy. To me one of their 
great advantages is the fact that they pack so well, filling the sack 
solidly and firmly, fitting into the corners and spaces, and making 
the knapsack, as far as the nature of its contents will allow, a 
comfortable, cushiony weight for the camper’s back. 


feces all, the knapsack is the most important item in a 
tramper’s comfort. A well-made, properly packed knapsack 
on a scientific model can reduce to a minimum the fatigue incidental 
to a day’s tramp. The knapsack pictured 
is one I made for myself last summer; it is of 
heavy canvas, copied after the United States 
Army model, and clings to the back per- 
fectly. It was in use for weeks, sometimes 
on my back, sometimes strapped to a burro. 
It was thrown and knocked about generally, 
and today is as fit as ever for many more 
strenuous experiences. As a good one will 
last for years a knapsack is 
worth making well, and any 
boy could make such a one 
as I am describing. 

I took heavy canvas, a 
yard long and nineteen 
inches wide, folded the 
length over, and sewed the 
sides up on a sewing ma- 
chine with very heavy 
thread, making a bag seven- 
teen inches long and eight- 
een inches wide. I then 
hemmed the canvas flap 
and sewed it to the bag. Next I sewed on four buttons, two on 
the front of the bag, two on the flap—and tied loops of stout twine 
to the two upper buttons, making a firm, easily managed fastening. 

For the shoulder straps I used upholsterer’s webbing, though 
heavy canvas doubled over, or stout straps riveted on, may be used. 
I folded the webbing, which comes three inches and a half wide, 
making my strap an inch and three-quarters in width; then stitched 
it lengthwise several times to make it perfectly flat. The shoulder 
straps that fit me measure twenty-eight inches, about the right length 
for the average boy. After sewing them to the back of the knap- 
sack I took it to a cobbler—a 
harness shop is usually the 
place for such work—and got 
him to rivet four pieces of sole 
leather, each measuring an 
inch and three-quarters by 
two inches and three-quar- 
ters, at the spot where I had 
joined the straps to the sack. 
Two pieces were placed inside 
the bag and two outside, and 
were then riveted through 
with four rivets. 






















UT the best knapsack 
made is no advantage un- 

less it is properly packed. No- 
body-wants a frying-pan 
placed so that its sharp edge 
will rub against his back every 
step of an all-day 
trip; nor willit do 
the canvas any 
good to have the 
tine of a fork prodding through 
it every once in a while. I 
have packed hundreds of 
times, and I always go about 
it as a serious matter of busi- 
ness: an improperly packed 
knapsack can pretty nearly 
spoil the pleasure of a tramp, 
for after a man has once 
packed he seems constitu- 
- tionally unwilling to unpack 

A Good Distribution of Weight it again, no matter what 














together at the ends, 


foot inlength. I find Two Views of a Good Knapsack and a Rolled Blanket Which is Carried Army Fashion and slung over one 


shoulder diagonally 
across the body, thereby distributing the weight so that one is 
scarcely conscious of carrying even six ounces. In the East and 
other parts of the country where the ground is damp and it is 
advisable to carry a rubber blanket also, the additional weight of 
two pounds will be hardly felt if it is rolled up with the other. 

This whole question of the distribution of weight is of supreme 
importance on a wilderness or mountain tramp. It is surprising 
how much weight can be carried a great distance when carried 
sanely. Too often all the weight with the exception of the gun 
has been crowded into a bulky package on the back. The result 
has been that the back and shoulders tired and needed rest long 
before the balance of the body was fatigued. Let all of the body 
possible bear the weight so that, when standing, 
the additional pounds keep the balance essen- 
tial for an easy stride; let all the muscles do 
their share of the carrying—and the result is 
astonishing. 

The boy in the illustration is carrying twenty- 
six pounds, yet the weight is so nicely distributed 
that he scarcely feels it. He has a six-pound 
shotgun, six-pound blanket, four-pound camera, 
eight pounds of food, a 
good hatchet stuck in his 
belt, and some shot shells 
in his trousers pockets. I 
myself have practiced on 
this distribution of weight 
forsome time past. Twenty 
pounds on my back has 
sometimes exhausted me 
after a few miles. Recently, 
however, I made twenty 
miles over a rough trail, 


Packing the Knapsack for the Camping Trip waded a serpentine stream 


from twenty to thirty feet 
wide just sixty-eight times in that distance, and arrived at my des- 
tination eager to tramp yet farther. So much for sane distribution 
of equipment. That trip would have wearied me excessively if the 
twenty pounds I carried had not been adjusted according to those 
laws of proportion and balance that are the first requisites for 
effectiveness in machinery or man. 


OW two boys similarly equipped could have the best sort of a 

time. They could go far into the wilderness for days, have a 
good time hunting with gun, camera 
and fishing-rod, and enjoy a greater 
independence than is offered by any 
other sort of vacation. Then in the 
case of two boys one set of cooking 
utensils would do for both, one gun 
and one camera would suffice, so 
that more food could be carried 
and other articles added that are 
desirable on a longer trip. 

Any boy will find that an easily 
prepared “‘kit,” such as I have de- 
scribed here, will add greatly to his 
opportunities for good fun. With it 
on hand he can make ready at an 
hour’s notice for an all-night fish- 
ing trip or a long mountain climb. 

Many times, boys camping by a 
stream have the strongest desire to 
explore the mountains and wilder- 
ness for long distances around. 
Their camp equipment is too cum- 
bersome to move easily, if it can 
be moved at all, so that their trips 
are confined toa day’s travel. With 
the outfit here illustrated they can 
make ‘“‘dashes”’ lasting a whole 
week, then return to camp and 
rest preparatory for another 
“dash.”” There is nothing like 
being prepared when “the call of 
the wild” sounds for you. 





NOTE—In an early number of The 
Journal Mr. Nugent will discuss camp 
bridges and camp cooking—attractiveways 
of creating a healthy outdoor appetite, a a 
and scientific methods of satisfying it. Carrying a Blanket Army Fashion 
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For long walks and 
mountain climbs, no 
other way of carrying water 
can compare with that of the 
THERMOS. It keeps any liquid— : 
soups, bouillon, coffee, cocoa—piping hot 
for 24 hours or iced liquids cold for 70 hours. 
~ The new Thermos shown here is an ideal 
bottle for knock-about purposes because 


A so reasonable in cost. 
iia Pints $1.00. Quarts $2.00 





bilists travel- 
ing —— Fi — 
country will always > 
appreciate the comfort SA 
and the convenience of the “SS 
Thermos hot or 
cold liquid 
idea. Heand 
his companions can have 
a drink of any liquid at any 
time, while on the road, with- 
out waiting to reach the next 
spring or road-house. 


Thermos (Nickel-plated) 
as Pints $2.50 

















Another mem- 

ber of the Thermos ~ 
family is this Thermos 

Jar; holds roasts, solid foods, 
ice cream and ices; is mighty 
convenient on the picnic, excursion, = 
motor car, motor boat outing. Put the > 
food in it at the temperature you want 

it to be in 6 to 8 hours and the Thermos 
will keep it so, whether hot 
or ice cold. 





SS Jar 
~~ 
—~ 












Carafe keeps . 
ice water ice cold SE 
for 3 days and nights. 
An ideal Carafe for home 
use—and in sick room. It 
enables the patient to help 

himself to a drink of cool, 
refreshing water, or for 
taking his medicines, without 
disturbing other members 
of the family. 


Thermos Carafe 





















The Therinos 
Lunch Kit, con ~: 
sisting of ‘Thermos . 
Bottle, blockedtin sand- 3 
wich case and a neat ~~ 
Keratol case for both. The 
Thermos Lunch Kit pays for 
itself in two weeks by the comfort 
and convenience it gives the man of the 
house, who is compelled to carry his lunch 
to business. His sandwiches are kept moist . 
and dainty, while the Thermos Bottle enables 
Ss him to have his home-cooked tea, coffee 
AN SS soups, bouillons, or any other liquid, at the 
= temperature that he likes it, 


Thermos Lunch Kit 
Complete, $3.00 














Thermos 


Decanters and ; 
Coffee Pots keep nail | } i 
tea, coffee, water, ul I l Wah 
lemonade and similar all ; | 
drinks, cold or hot for many i 
hours. Pays for itself over and 
again by giving a rein ping drink 
at anytime. Like all Thermos Products, 
it is absolutely clean and sanitary and germ- 


proof. Thermos Decanters 
Coffee Pots $5.90 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Thermos Building, New York 

















Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


Flossie and Her Friends Have a Picnic 


ERE is the story of Flossie’s picnic. 
Don’t you wish you could have been 
with her? ..She had other adven- 

tures too, but I had not room on this page 
to tell you all that happened. 

Flossie wants all the little boys and 
girls to write the very nicest stories about 
her that they can, and to mail them to me 


By Helene Nyce 


not later than the tenth of July. Flossie 
will give thirty prizes of one dollar each 
for the best stories, and put on the Roll 
of Honor the names of the writers of the 
twenty next best stories. 

If you want a reply to your letter be 
sure to inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope with your story. 





Send your stories to me, and address 
them very plainly: 


Miss HELENE NyYcE 


IN CARE OF THE LADtEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


NOTE —In the next number of the Journal (for August) 
Flossie will take her friends to the seashore. 
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FLOSSIE’S MAIL IS 
INCREASING 


EAR GIRLS AND BOYS: I wonder 

how many of the Flossie Fisher chil- 
dren colored Easter eggs as Flossie and her 
a rabbit tried to. i don't believe many 
ad the same sort of fun, because Flossie 
does seem to have a way with her that 
makes all the animals want to do just 
what she would have them do. But then 
we have all known dogs that could almost 
talk, cats that surely think, and_ horses 
that are really members of the family. 

Wherever there are children—and they 
ought to be everywhere—there are almost 
always some pet animals, and if we treat 
them kindly we are sure to find them lik- 
ing us more and more, and doing what 
we want, so that we learn to love them. 
That, I think, isthe reason Flossie has such 
good times with her cat, her dog, her rabbit, 
and, as on this page, with her goat. 

The list of prize winners given below is 
for the Easter page, and you will see that, 
as usual, it has been made up from all over 
the world. We wish that crisp dollar bills 
were as plentiful as strawberries, and that 
we could scatter them more freely—but 
remember that the best things of life are 
not easily come by, and that while dollar 
bills are generally considered suitable re- 
wards for trying and well-doing, there 
are many other kinds of reward, as your 
mother and father can tell you. 





FLOSSIE FISHER PRIZE WINNERS 


FOR APRIL 1 
Nellie Walters 
Georgia 
Ethel M. Leavis, aged 15 years 
Massachusetts 
Ava Ballon, aged 14 years 
Ohio 
Florence Faye Smith, aged 14 years 
Kansas 
Elfreda Graham, aged 13 years 
Canada 
Gabriele Deutsch, aged 13 years 
Mexico 
Leslie Lawton, aged 13 years 
Porto Rico 
Theodore Ruggles, aged 8 years 
Massachusetts 
Marion Virtue, aged 13 years 
Canada 
Margaret Zuill, aged 13 years 
Bermuda 


Henry Stengelson, aged 12 years 
Minnesota 
June Moll, aged 11 years 
Indiana 
M. J. McNeely, Jr., aged 11 years 
Kentucky 
Nina George, aged | 1 years 
Texas 
Lillian French 
Ohio 
Daisy Berryman, aged 10 years 
England 
Florence Beatty Judd, aged 9 years 
Massachusetts 
Pauline F. Haupt, aged 9 years 
New Jersey 
Nichols and Bunny Bosworth 
aged 5 and 7 years 
Vermont 
Adda Mary Winchell, aged 7 years 
Texas 
Barbarra N. Gayer, aged 7 years 
Panama 
Robert Leroy Greenwood, aged 6 years 
Pennsylvania 
Robert and Edward Beasley 
aged 5 and 12 years 
Arkansas 
Phyllis K. Thomson, aged 5 years 
Massachusetts 
Gerald Bredbury, aged 5 years 


Massachusetts 











Flossie’s letters are getting to be so 
many that we have printed a special paper 
for the replies to be written upon, and we 
hope you will each like the surprise that 
is in store for you when you open your 
next letter. 

Don’t forget, when writing to me, some 
of the things you are to do carefully so that 
I can answer you all: Write in ink, write 
short letters, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for the reply. Remember, 
also, that we are to have more prizes and a 
Roll of Honor in all our pages hereafter. 

The stories that will be considered in 
this month’s competition must reach me by 
July 10. Address 


Miss HELENE NYCE 
In Care or Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Hat f 





This Garden Hat Seems to Have Borrowed Some of 
Nature’s Foliage in the Lovely, Cool, Green Bow 


GIRL with only limited knowledge of millinery should 

be able to make any one of these hats. Purchase a 
frame of white buckram, selecting the most becoming shape 
having simple, straight lines, so that the covering may be 
easily put on. A hat with many curves or turns does not 
lend itself to successful millinery of this kind. If you 
desire to match a dress, as suggested by the écru dotted 
Swiss hat with the green ribbon bow, collect all of the 
left-over pieces and measure them over the frame. 

The crown of this hat measures ten inches across and 
four high, while the brim is five inches wide. Cut a cir- 
cular piece for the crown half as large again as the frame. 
Finish the edge with a casing and drawstring. Place it 
over the crown, tie, and arrange the fullness evenly. For 
the brim cut a straight piece of material wide enough to 
cover it over and under, allowing twice the length for full- 
ness. Finish each edge with a drawstring and tie the strings 
around the base of the crown on the upper and under sides 
of the hat. A few stitches may be needed to hold them 
securely. A lace ruffle may be gathered on the brim, but 
your hat is now ready for its simple trimming of ribbon, 
which may be held in place by a couple of pins. 





Dimity and Satin Ribbon are the Materials Required 
for This Young Girl’s Picnic Hat 


UST a remnant of blue-and-white-figured dimity 

was used to make this pretty hat for a girl of 
sixteen or eighteen years of age. It is one of the 
usual rolled-brim sailor frames of buckram—the 
crown measuring about twelve inches across and four 
inches high, and the brim six inches from crown to 
edge. The crown is covered flat, the dimity being 
held down by a few stitches. The material is 
slightly fulled over the brim and corded on the 
extreme edge. There are cordings also halfway 
under and over the brim. The latter cording must 
be drawn to fit the frame. Drawstrings enable one 
to tie this covering on the hat, as explained in a 
preceding paragraph on this page. A blue satin 
ribbon band with rosette completes this inexpensive 
but stylish hat. ; 

The charming lingerie hat with the yellow roses is 
made in the same way as the hat with the green bow 
shown in the upper left-hand corner of the page, 
but the frame for it is not quite as large and is of 
white wire. The lace extends nearly two inches 
beyond the edge of the brim, and the crown-piece 
is fully twice as large asthe frame. Small pink roses 
or a variegated wreath may be used for the trimming. 


or the Picnic an 


_ By Rowena Rice 
Drawings by C. G. Sheldon 


T SEEMS that hats for certain occa- 

sions are required to make the aver- 
age woman prettier and happier, and 
it is a fact that hats really do either 
make or mar costumes. A picnic or 
garden hat is one of the necessary 
summer belongings. The spring hat 
is not quite right and the dressy sum- 
mer hat is too good for such occasions, 
but a tub hat—which any one of these 
might properly be called—would meet 
the need, and to make one requires 
only muslin or linen and a frame. 


Black-and-White Striped Linen was the Material Used to 
Make This Very Smart, Tailored Outing Hat 





A Charming Lingerie or Garden Hat to Wear With a White 
Lingerie Dress is Suggested in This Design 





Fine-Cord Pique and a Velvet Ribbon Band and Bow are 
Charminsly Combined in This Hat Designed for Driving 


arden, 



















A Persian-Bordered Lawn Sailor Hat That Shades the 
Eyes and is Most Appropriate for Rowing 


HIS very new idea in a sailor hat is carried out in blue 

lawn with a Persian border. The frame of wire has a 
flat crown about four inches high and seven wide, and a 
brim five inches wide. The crown is covered smoothly 
with the plain lawn. A band of the border goes all the 
way around in true sailor-hat fashion, and is finished with 
a flat bow of the plain and Persian combined—the two 
being held by a white pearl buckle. The brim is covered 
flat with the material, bringing the center of the border 
on the edge of the frame. The fullness at the crown is 
arranged in even plaits instead of gathers. In copying this 
hat fit the crown piece on first, then the brim, allowing 
half an inch at the edge to go under the band, which 
should be put on last. 

The very smart, striped-linen hat was fashioned after a 
man’s stitched cloth outing hat. The crownis in six shaped 
pieces all meeting in a point on the top. The brim is three 
inches wide at the front and back and about five at each side. 
The whole has an interlining of linen, and the materials 
are held together by rows of stitching, which also give the 
necessary stiffness forshape. The inexperienced worker 
had better consult a milliner about making this hat. 





For Boating or Seashore Picnics Nothing is More 
Suitable Than This Linen Hat 


HE last two outing hats are very distinctive and 

practical. The polka-dot is of linen and the 
écru of fine-cord piqué, and they are made on 
the same plan as the other hats shown, the mate- 
rials being removable, so that they may be laun- 
deredeasily. The linen hat has three rows of cording 
at the edge of the brim, and this indicates where 
the covering should fit when it is to be replaced. 
For the piqué hat the brim of the frame was cut off 
within an inch of the crown and on this the circular 
piqué brim was sewed. The piqué brim measures 
four inches wide, is double, and lined with canvas. 
The edge is strengthened with several rows of 
stitching. Sew the inside edge of the circle to the 
crown of the hat. 

-Patterns for these hats cannot be supplied, but 
inquiries concerning them will be answered with 
pleasure if a stamped addressed envelope is inclosed. 
The idea has been curefully worked out by an expe- 
rienced milliner, and each of the original models 
shows the simplicity and practical value of the plan. 
It is advisable to select light-weight materials and 
frames for the purpose, and, as suggested before, the 
more simple the shape the better the results will be. 
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Flower Dresses for Lawn Fétes 


Which May Also be Worn for Dances and Parties 
Designs by the Editors 
Drawings by M. E. Musselman 






6209-6210-6207—Charm- 
ing for an outdoor féte are 
dresses suggestive of the 
flowers. Such a dress is 
pictured on the right, the 
delicate maidenhair fern 
forming the trimming. Pat- 
terns (No. 6209) for the waist 
come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires one yard and a 
half of 36-inch material. 
Patterns (No. 6210) for the 
skirt come in seven sizes: 
22 to 34 inches waist meas- 
ure. Size 24 requires five 
yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch material, and one 
yard of 36-inch lining. Pat- 
tern (No. 6207) for the cap, 
including three styles, comes 
in one size and requires half 
a yard of 24-inch material. 





6213-6207—This pink rose 
dress would be fascinating if 
made of voile or silk muslin 
with a design in full-blown 
roses. Pale pink satin could 
be used for the girdle with a 
rosette and sash ends fasten- 
ing in the back. Point d’es- 
prit net garlanded with roses 
would make a becoming cap. 
Patterns (No. 6213) for this 
dress—closing in back, with 
shirred waist and a straight, 
gathered skirt—come in six 
sizes: 32.to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 
four yards and three-quar- 
ters of 44-inch material. 
Pattern (No. 6207) for the 
cap, including three styles, 
comes in one size and re- 
quires five-eighths of a yard sialic 
of 22-inch material. 6207 
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6211-6207—Exceedingly becoming for a blonde type is the forget-me-not dress above. 
This would make a dainty dress which could be worn for evening parties later if made of a 
blue batiste with alternating bands in white with delicate pink flowers. This same intermin- 
gling of color is carried out in the twisted girdle, slippers and flower-basket. A wreath of 
forget-me-nots borders the bewitching tulle cap. Patterns (No. 6211) for this dress—with 
plaited waist and skirt—come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
seven yards and a half of 44-inch material. Pattern (No. 6207) for the cap, including three 
styles, comes in one size and requires five-eighths of a yard of 22-inch material. 


6206-6207 —Dainty and modest is this gown made of violet figured lawn. It has a gathered 
waist and short puff sleeves, with the skirt tucked to simulate three sections, the simple lines 
making a foundation especially suited for the fringe of long-stemmed artificial violets which 
forms the trimming. The quaint cap, made of fine lawn with a deep frill at the back, and 
embroidered and trimmed with bunches of violets, adds a picturesque note to the costume. 
Patterns (No. 6206) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six 
yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. Pattern (No. 6207) for the cap, including three 
styles, comes in one size and requires three-quarters of a yard of 36-inch material. 


6208—For a tall, slender brunette this sprightly little golden-eyed daisy costume would be 
especially becoming. It is made of white organdy with trimmings of yellow ribbon. The 
gathered waist is trimmed with a bertha shaped to form daisy petals, with a yoke and stock of 
daisy-patterned net. Theskirt, cut in five gores with gathers at the waist, is trimmed with two 
petal flounces. In the shape of a daisy is the fetching little cap, with lawn petals and yellow 
satin top. Patterns (No. 6208) for this daisy dress—with high or round neck, and short puff 
or full-length sleeves, including also a pattern for the cap—come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires eight yards of 36-inch material. 


TATTERNS (including 
Guide-Chart) for these 
designs can be supplied at 
fifteen cents each, except No. 
6207, which is ten cents. The 
amount of material required 
forthe various sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest 
dealer in patterns ; or by mail, 
giving number of pattern, bust 
measure for waist and cos- 
tumes, waist measure for 
skirt, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadel phia. 





6206-6207 6208 












F TER the game is overcome 
the cooling off and an out- 
door appetite. The pleasant 
memory of the sport will be fixed 
upon one’s mind if the hostess 
will arrange her luncheon-table 
to represent the game that has 
just been played. This gives 
her an opportunity to provide 
very appropriate favors. The 
outdoor idea may be carried out 
also in the serving of some 
of these odd cakes. 





EMON cakes which contain a delicious 
filling. The leaves of the cabbage cake 
are cut from almond icing, colored green. 


LL of the odd cakes illus- 
trated on this page are dec- 
orated with Marzipan, and the 
distinction between them lies 
practically in the shaping and 
coloring of this almond icing. 
Only the harmless vegetable 
colors should be used for tint- 
ing, and the cakes must be cold 
before the icing is put on. 


- After the Game is Over 


These Tables and Cakes Will Continue the Fun 


HE tennis table looks 
very inviting when you 
have finished a set. 









ACKET place-card— 
easily made by the girl 
who can use water-colors. 





CAKE fish may be made for a returning party of 
anglers, it being humorously explained that it is 
provided because probably they have seen no other fish. 


This Croquet Table May be Easily Arranged When the Ramblers are in Bloom 














On the Links 


HE suggestion of a cool 

stream among the hills is 
most pleasant after a hot walk 
overthe course. The hills, sur- 
rounded by rolling country, are 
constructed by covering with 
grass-green crépe a foundation 
of small boxes and crumpled 
newspapers. Silver paper is 
arranged in a hollow to repre- 
sent a fern-bordered brook lead- 
ing to a still pool below; rushes 
and cattails fringe the margin. 
At the base a golf course is 
laid out, with teeing grounds, 
bunkers and holes complete, 
the scarlet marking flags add- 
ing gay touches of color. The 
caddy-bag favors contain metal 
clubs which prove to be pencils, 





HEN entertaining the ten- 
nis club a cover of natural- 
colored linen suggests “‘the good 
brown earth,” and is in harmony 
with the paper ‘‘ grass,’’ which 
is dotted with daisies. The 
court, of sandpaper, is marked 
off with tape, and the net is 
made of square-meshed lace. 
The favors are rackets with 
hollow handles which may be 
receptacles for silver stickpins 
in daisy design. 





Sb. apple cakes should be carefully 
shaped. The melon cake has a filling 
representing the inside of a watermelon. 


ARZIPAN icing, on ac- 
count of its texture, is 
easily manipulated. It was first 
made during the Thirty Years’ 
War, when all the food in a 
besieged town was gone except 
a quantity of almonds and sugar. 
These were powdered and made 
into bread. The mixture was 
so good that it became popular. 





This Suggestion of a Mountain Brook Will be Refreshing to the Hot and Tired Golfer 





Croquet on the Lawn 


HEN croquet has been 
the game a chance to con- 
tinue the good-natured joking 
on one another’s failing points 
is given by a sight of the table 
arranged with a miniature set 
spaced on gn oval framed in 
delicate sea-moss, sometimes 
called Japanese airplant, and 
pink ramblers. At each place 
stands a favor in the form of two 
arches crossed at right angles, 
with a bonbonniére croquet-ball 
suspended from the center. 
NOTE—Mrs. Winifred Fales, who 
designed these tables, will give infor- 
mation regarding materials used if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
Marion Harris Neil will senddirections 


and recipes for making the odd cakesif a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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The Summer-Party Table 


For Good Times on Porch and in Garden 





A Black-Eyed-Susan Table 


HEN Black-Eyed Susans are in bioom 
they make unusually good table decorations 
because of their profusion and coloring. 

The place-cards which are intended to be used 
on this table will help materially to carry out the 
color scheme and enhance the appropriateness 
of the name ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan Table.’’ For 
these place-cards little doll-heads with very black 
eyes are put in the brown centers of the yellow 
flowers, a name-card is tied to each stem, and the 
wired stems are so pinned to the tablecloth — one 
flower being placed at the side of each cover, of 
course—that the flowers will stand erect as 
though they were all growing there. 





Watermelon Served in Sundae-Glasses 





If You Have Ramblers in Abundance Use Them Lavishly in Decoration 


Two Rose Tables 


HEN roses are blooming in 

profusion tables for indoor and 
outdoor luncheons and teas may be 
made unusually attractive by using 
these most beautiful of garden-grown 
decorative flowers. 

On the yellow-rose table, which 
is especially suitable for an indoor 
luncheon or for the serving of ices 
at an evening porch party, a ‘‘ Jack 
Horner’’ takes the form of a giant 
rose. The ice-cups are set in the 
hearts of roses whose stems are coiled 
to form standards. 

On the charming pink-rose outdoor 
tea-table the use of baskets contain- 
ing all the articles to be served is a 
novelty. The rose idea is carried out 
not only in the decoration, but also in 
the moulding of the ices, and in the 
color of the cream mints and fancy 
cakes; the china used helps to carry 
out the idea still farther. The color 
scheme might also be considerably 
enhanced by the serving of salmon 
croquettes with pink radishes, shrimp 
salad bordered with rose petals, and 
strawberries. 

















Black-Eyed Susans Make a Showy Table Decoration 
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This Table was Set in California, but is Practical Everywhere 


When the Luscious Melon is Ripe 


Bes a. party in midsummer 
provides a good chance for pretty table 
decorations. A new Style of fringe for candle- 
shades is made by threading the seeds of amelon 
on silk cord which is then looped around the 
bottom of the shade, one seed hanging from the 
fold of each loop, as shown. 

An unusually nice way to serve watermelon is 
to have the pulp removed from the whole melon, 
which has first been cut in halves, and replaced 
on cracked ice in half of the rind arranged bowl 
fashion. Cone-shaped portions may then be 
served individually in sundae-glasses, or, cut in 
cubes, in sherbet-cups.. 


A Table on Which There are No Dishes to be Washed After the Luncheon 


A “No-China” Table 


HE novelty in this luncheon- 

table lies in the fact that there 
will be absolutely no dishes to wash, 
nothing except the silver. 

The table-cover is of white oilcloth 
decorated with yellow roses cut from 
wall paper, and butterflies cut from 
aroll of crépe paper. The paraffin 
drinking-cups, papier-maché 
bonbon-dishes, and napkins are 
decorated with rosebuds. The paper 
plates may be purchased decorated. 

The sandwiches are in a center 
basket lined with waxed paper; the 
berries are in edible French cake- 
baskets. Ice cream may be served 
in similar baskets. 

Deviled clams may be served upon 
smaller paper plates, with paper 
doilies underthe shells. Avsalad also 
might be served in individual shells. 


NOTE—The decorations on this page are 
by Charlotte Brewster Jordan, Jessie Tarbox 
Beals, Winifred Fales, Mary H. Northend and 
Una Nixson Hopkins. 

Inquiries about these decorations Should 
be addressed to The Entertainment Editor, who 
will reply to any letter if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. 











The Summer Porch Pillow 





HEN the summer porch becomes the outdoor living- 
room during the warm weather a lot of new and 
comfortable pillows are usually needed for the easy-chairs, 
couches and hammocks. The originals of the attractive 
cushion designs shown here are of gingham and linen— 
two of the most durable cotton goods, delightfully cool, 
washable as often as may be desired, and lasting in color. 
Gingham ranges in price from ten cents a yard in the 
coarse quality to about forty cents in the very fine grades, 
and linen from twenty-five to fifty cents a yard, so that the 
cost may be suited to the resources of the maker. 
Home-made fillings for such cushions may be composed 
of finely cut, clean old rags, of old bedding feathers incased 
in a cover made of left-over pieces of muslin, or of excel- 
sior; but where expense does not have to be considered a 
good quality of floss-filled cushion may be obtained in the 
shops for twenty-five cents. 















\ Nie 





t é- NSFER patterns for the numbered designs 
14225 and 14358 for fifteen cents each, and si] 
Order from your nearest dealer in patierns; or. by mail, gtving number of pattern, 
Depariment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


By Marion Wire 


14359 





NOTE—For any other information than 
that which is given on this page, or in- 
cluded with our transfer patterns, please 
address Miss Wire, in care of The Journal, 
and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope 
for the reply. 
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14358 


HE cost of making any of these pillows need not exceed 

the sum of one dollar. They are all of the usual sizes— 
18 by 20 inches, or 20 by 22 inches—with the exception of the 
forget-me-not design, which is of oblong shape. One yard 
and an eighth of gingham or linen will be required for each 
pillow. Cut the material in halves and divide one piece into 
two for the underside. When all the outside seams are finished 
these two pieces should meet in the center, and be fastened 
with buttons and buttonholes or cord loops. This plan makes 
it easy to remove the pillow whenever the cover may need 
to be laundered. 

All the decorative work must be completed before the edges 
of the slip-cover are joined, and where the design is of a run- 
ning border, like the forget-me-not and the grapevine, a hem 
about two inches wide should be allowed for. After the outside 
seams are made run a row of machine stitching all around, as 
indicated in the illustration, to outline the space for the pillow. 
This really finishes the cushion with an embroidered hem. 
Ruffled edges are seldom used except on lingerie pillows, the flat 
hem or cord being considered all that is necessary. 





shown above can be supplied upon receipt of the price, Numbers 12713, 
Numbers 14234, 14359, 14360 and 14364 for ten cents each, post-free. 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern 




















Lettie Lane’s Doll in Her Vacation Clothes 


Owing to the popularity of this offer in earlier JOURNALS our stock of dolls has been exhausted, but orders placed in 
Germany, where Daisy is made in the quaint villages, will bring a fresh supply soon. We think this will be by 
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September 1, perhaps sooner. So no orders can be filled, we fear, earlier 








The Dress and Hat Shown Above May be 
Made of Any Flowered Material, or of Lace 
or Net Over a Color 





If Daisy Has No Need of a Bathing Suit Why Not Use 
This Garment as a “ Gym’’ Suit or as a Play Suit, Lensth- 
ening the Blouse to Cover the Bloomers ? 


Something About Daisy’s Vacation Clothes 


erg are the vacation clothes for Daisy, drawn by Sheila Young. 
Her best dress may be worn with or without the white 
guimpe. The blue shoes may be purchased in any toy shop, and 
you may buy or make stockings to match. The yellow dimity 
would be pretty to wear at an afternoon garden-party, with a 
white lawn hat with a frill of embroidery, trimmed with ribbon 
and an artificial rose. For afternoon wear use the pink plaid 
gingham trimmed with bands of embroidery. This may also be 
worn with or without a guimpe. The apron is made of blue-and- 
white check, with collar, pockets and cuffs of white cotton-poplin. 
The sunbonnet, worn with this apron, should be made of chambray 
of a plain color to harmonize with the apron. 

If Daisy is going to the seashore for a part of the summer she 
will need a bathing suit; so here is one made of blue serge trimmed 
with red and blue braid. A red handkerchief or square of red 
material will answer 
for a bathing cap. 

A white straw hat 





than that date. Every effort is being made to get the dolls here. 


Here Daisy is Dressed in a Frock Suitable for Afternoon or Visiting 
Wear. The Dress May be in Any Pretty Color, of Cotton or Silk, 
But the Guimpe Should be of White Lawn or Net 











It Isn’t Necessary to Buy the Straw Hat 
Shown Above: it May be Made From One 
of Your Discarded Hats 





When You Take Daisy to Play Outdoors in the Morning 
Let Her Wear a Sensible Little Cover-All Apron and 
Pretty Sunbonnet Like Those Shown Above 


How You Can Have Daisy 


x little girl can have one of these dolls for her very own. All 
she has to dois to SEND TO Us THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR THE LaApIEs’ HOME JouRNAL, ACCOMPANIED BY A REMIT- 
TANCE OF $4.50, and the doll and patterns for all the clothes 
illustrated on this page will be sent to her, all shipping expenses 
prepaid. Of these three subscriptions at LEAst Two or THEM 
MUST BE FOR PERSONS WHOSE NAMES ARE NoT ALREADY ON OUR 
SUBSCRIPTION List. The third subscription may also be a new 
subscription, or it may be a renewal of a subscription which is 
already on the list. This renewal may be an extension of a sub- 
scription which has not yet expired, in which case be sure to call 
our attention to this fact, that duplicate copies may not be sent. 

REMEMBER THE PoINTs: There must be three yearly subscriptions; 
a remittance of $4.50 must accompany the order; at least two of 
the subscriptions must be for persons not on our subscription list; 
the doll must be re- 
quested in your letter. 

The doll, 18 inches 











ATTERNS (No. 6137) for the 

set of doll’s clothes shown on this 
page will be sent free with each doll, 
or any little girl may purchase the 
patterns separately, in size 18 inches, 
for 10 cents, post-free. 

Order from your nearest dealer in 
patterns ; or by mail, giving the num- 
ber, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











may be bought, or the 
hat may be made of 
soft straw-braid 
trimmed with a rib- 
bon band. 

Daisy will not want 
to wear her blue hair- 
ribbon with all her 
dresses, so it would 
be well to have other 
ribbons to match the 
different frocks. 





tall, dressed as shown 
on the left (in a white 
muslin slip, with white 
lace stockings and 
white slippers), with 
patterns for the 
clothes, will be sent, 
charges prepaid. 
Address all communica- 
tions in regard to this doll to 
Lettie Lane,’’ in care of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 





ID you ever go shopping to the 

attic or the sewing scrap-bag? 
It’s splendid fun and just the nicest 
way to procure the material for 
Daisy’s clothes. Ask Mother’s 
permission to shop in ‘this way, 
and you will surely find just as 
pretty and becoming materials and 
colors for your doll’s clothes as 
are shown here. 




















How to Meet Drought in the Garden 


By Helen R. Albee 


LL amateur gardeners of any 
experience will agree that 
drought is the most serious 

thing that the American garden has 
to contend with. We have many 
pests and diseases of plants, which are 
kept under control by insecticides 
and care; but a long drought, such as we have had in recent succes- 
sive summers, is the cruelest disaster that occurs in the floral world. 

My garden, situated on a hilltop where the native soil is a poor, 
gravelly, yellow loam, presented a difficult problem, which was ren- 
dered still more trying because the few rains that fall in summer 
follow the watercourses in our mountain district, and frequently the 
heavy showers that fall to the south and north never reach us. Yet 
as this garden sustains droughts extending from six weeks to four 
months with no serious results the methods by which they are met 
may be of value to others. 

Until I gave up the practice of making scattered beds on the lawn 
by digging over the soil and fertilizing it my efforts at gardening 
were total failures. At some period each summer a drought would 
descend that ruined everything. At the end of the season I would 
discover strange, anomalous growths a few inches high, with tiny 
wizened flowers that took imagination to identify as poppies, asters, 
cosmos or morning-glories. Some radical change was necessary, and 
it was a question whether I should not be forced to give up flowers 
altogether, for even shrubs languished. 

I decided to make one more effort and to concentrate my plants 
within a given area, where the beds were dug out from a foot to 
two feet deep and refilled with a mixture made by dumping separate 
cartloads of the top loam from the vegetable garden, black muck 
from the woods, leaf-mould, rotted turf, sharp sand and manure, and 
hoeing from each. of these into a central pile, where the various 
ingredients were thoroughly blended. This rich compost has repaid 
all the labor expended, for when a bed is thus prepared it does not 
need overhauling from time to time, and the soil is just as good now, 
after a lapse of eight years, as it was at first. As plants increase 
rapidly they require frequent lifting and division, and when they 
are reset I dig in new earth, highly enriched, which keeps the soil 
mellow and fertile. In a deep, rich loam seedling perennials will 
root themselves from one to two feet deep, and, in consequence, are 
not in the least affected by any ordinary dry weather. I make no 
attempt to water these beds unless the drought extends beyond ten 
weeks. It is where the good soil is shallow and rests upon a hard 
subsoil that plants root near the surface and feel drought quickly. 


Some of the Advantages of Close Planting 


N CLOSE planting, the second condition of my success, experience 

has led me to disagree with many good authorities who recommend 
much space about annuals and perennials. If you have a preference 
for isolated bushy plants surrounded by bare ground you will not 
care for my advice. Yet as we all have a common aim to get 
abundant blossom from healthy plants with the least possible effort 
my way of achieving that result is entitled to consideration. I 
found that it was the sun and not the plants that exhausted the 
moisture; and that if the ground was kept well covered, so that the 
sun could not penetrate to the roots the earth kept moist much 
longer. Close planting secures not only a moist soil but also bounti- 
ful masses of bloom that present a very different appearance from 
beds where plants stand baldly and stiffly apart with much bare 
ground about them. Some people carry this so far that they are 
able to take a walk about every plant, but their flower-beds look 
like miniature orchards, not parts of a garden. 

So long as the soil is kept rich and mellow plants may be set from 
three inches toa foot apart, the only rule being not tolet them overlap 
and suffocate each other. One way to prevent this in a perennial 
bed is to plant it with many varieties that come at various seasons. 
The early spring flowers will have plenty of room to spread them- 
selves while the later ones are making their first slow growth. When 
past their bloom cut back the early ones to allow others to develop, 
and continue this cutting down throughout the season. Each of 
them has thus abundant room for a given period, after which it 
makes way for others. Cutting plants back forces the vitality into 
the roots, and by this method a choice variety increases rapidly 
and can be divided yearly. I have now whole beds of plants which 
are the offspring of single specimens. 

When plants have large or overlapping leaves near the root I strip 
off some so that they may not overshadow others too much; also 
that they may not cover the ground too closely, else one may lose 
the value of the much-needed passing shower. By keeping the 
ground well stirred and mellow every drop of water counts. In con- 
sequence of this method of planting my beds appear to be completely 
full of flowers at all seasons, though the character of bloom may 
change from week to week without gaps. Where the beds are cut 
back into a bank, and the front edge faced with a stone wall from 
a foot to eighteen inches high, the tangle is so thick that it overflows 
the boundaries; seedlings have lodged between the stones and at 
the foot of the wall, and the beds are clothed both inside and out- 
side with the most vigorous growth throughout the season. 

In planting beds after this method great care should be exercised 
not to set small, delicate plants close to those with a spreading, 
rapacious habit. For example, the chrysanthemum maximum and 
its first cousin, the Shasta daisy, which look harmless as seedlings, 
in three years’ time become clumps two feet in diameter, bearing 
a hundred huge, daisy-formed, white flowers; also the speedwell 
(Veronica spicata) is a mild-looking neighbor with attractive, bright 
blue flowers, until it gets well established, after which I have had a 
single plant grow four feet high in a clump two feet across and make 
such a close network of thousands of fibrous rootlets that it exhausted 
the soil for a large area. A very desirable variety of bellflower (Cam- 
panula rapunculoides) with many racemes of bright blue flowers will 
do the same thing: all these should be placed at the back of a bed 
where they will cast a deep shadow upon those in front, and thus 
shelter them from the sun during a portion of the day. 


When Watering is Necessary Do it Thoroughly 


THIRD way to meet drought is by proper watering. It is useless 

to sprinkle plants with the watering-can, except as a pleasant 
refreshment to the foliage. Do not try it even with seedlings. 
Encourage deep rooting by forcing young plants to run their rootlets 
down for moisture early in the season. 
So long as the top of the ground is kept 
moist the rootlets will run near the 
surface. When you find you must 
water in order to save things do it 
thoroughly. Take a small area each 
day, dig it over and drench it 








completely, not by dashing water on it 
from a bucket, but if you have no hose 
and running water use a small dipper 
or old saucepan, and soak the ground 
about the roots toa great depth; then 
cover with a mulch of grass clippings, 
straw, hay, leaves, brush or anything 
convenient. In watering shrubs dig out the soil on one side down 
to the very tip of the roots, and then pour on several bucketfuls and 
replace the soil and mulch. Two such drenchings will carry a shrub 
through the worst seasons. Water especially the tender or choice 
things, those which were newly set that season and are still hardly 
well established, plants which cannot afford a setback, also those 
about to bloom—for the blossom is a supreme effort of a plant and 
exhausts its vitality. If you are doubtful of saving it cut it within 
a few inches of the ground and do not let it bloom at all. I tried 
this one year when I had just fallen upon a remedy for larkspur 
blight that had long afflicted me, and the plants were just recover- 
ing a normal state when a bad drought overtook them. I sacrificed 
all my blooms by cutting them almost to the ground, which not 
only saved the plants, but also gave me a late crop of bloom in the 
autumn, which was doubly appreciated because it was so unexpected. 
Since then I have tried this method with a number of midsummer 
varieties and I find that plants will readjust themselves when heavy 
rains do come, and bloom as if nothing had happened. 


After Watering it is Often Well to Apply a Mulch 


O NOT let plants go to seed in very dry weather; the seed will 
be worthless, and I have known hardy perennials to shrivel ‘up 
and die, just as an annual does when its bloom is over. This is 
particularly true of sweet-william, which under favorable conditions 
sends out a quantity of young growths for the next year’s bloom. 
Do not run the risk of losing anything you prize; cut it back to a few 
inches so as to conserve the energy at the root as much as possible. 
By watering a small area every evening and mulching as you go 
along you can carry plants forward two weeks without a second 
application of water. If the weather looks threatening I often 
remove the mulch so as to get every drop of water if it rains, and 
then replace the mulch before the sun gets too high the next day. 

An English woman once wrote how she mulched her choicest 
plants by laying flat stones over the roots after a thorough watering, 
shifting them about from time to time to protect those most in 
need. I was inclined to smile upon her idea as a bit of feminine 
brooding until I discovered one summer, when we were suffering 
from the longest drought for years, that in a dry, baked walk a 
cardinal flower burst suddenly into bloom. In its native state a 
cardinal flower seeks the rich, black soil of shaded watercourses or 
swamps; it is a semi-aquatic plant; yet here it was in the hottest 
exposure and poorest soil of the whole garden, not merely living, but 
blooming happily. The secret of it was that a seed had happened to 
fall near a small stone that made part of a low step in the walk, and 
the tiny plant had run its root back under it by sure instinct; on 
lifting the stone I found the soil cool and damp in the midst of 
parched surroundings, and my English authority was justified! 
Since then when I set out young shrubs I cover the ground with 
small, loose stones as a mulch for the first season. 

So eager are plants for a shelter to their roots that I find the most 
vigorous growths lodged in all sorts of nooks and crannies, at the 
margins of walks and beds outlined with flat field stones, and at the 
edges of steps and stone walls. Wherever my hoe spares the stray 
seedling later a sturdy plant appears. Following this observation 
I have made free use of stone walls as a shelter on the south and west 
sides of beds, using the small flat boulders—so abundant in New 
England. Sometimes these walls are built up directly from the 
ground two feet high; sometimes I have cut back into a bank, have 
faced the cutting with a low wall, and have thrown the earth over 
the wall so as to make a terraced bed back from it. This disposal 
of stones and earth affords a great variety of conditions in even a 
small area—full sun, partial shade in the morning or afternoon, and 
full shade on the roots of plants that are set next to the walls. 


Few Plants Desire Full Sun All Day 


Y EXPERIENCE, which has involved the growing of seven 
hundred varieties of shrubs, perennials and annuals, convinces 
me that few plants desire full sun all day. They do best where it does 
not extend beyond six to ten hours. I recall a bed of the annual 
phlox (Phlox Drummondii) which was planted on the top of one of 
my terrace beds. A portion of it was shaded by white birches after 
two o’clock in the afternoon, and that portion of the bed bore much 
stronger plants, with larger blossoms, than the other part that had 
sun almost all day. Where plants cannot enjoy the shadow of a 
wall, trees or buildings a part of the day, I set the tall perennials 
toward the sun, shorter growths in front and low plants at the edge, 
planting thickly so that each shelters the next one, and I keep the 
earth constantly enriched with plenty of sand, wood-ashes and leaf- 
mould, all of which retain the moisture. Few things thrive under 
trees, not only because of the shade, but also because the drip 
washes the roots, and a tree will, furthermore, exhaust the soil for 
yards about it by making laps up and down in the mellow earth. 
As most people choose an eminence for a house, from which the 
ground falls away in such a manner that a garden cannot be laid 
out on the usual level, one may cut back into the higher ground and 
construct a terraced garden, making it face the east, southeast, or 
southwest if possible, and the terrace walls will give the desired pro- 
tection a portion of each day. Where one cannot get stones to face 
the cuttings, short, round piles not over a foot long may be run 
back into the bank, upon which others from four to six feet long 
may be placed horizontally to serve as a facing or retaining wall to 
the cutting. Here plants can enjoy sun on their heads and yet keep 
their roots cool; for such a bed never dries out as does one in the 
open. Sometimes under the shadow of a wall the earth is so con- 
tinually moist that it becomes sour, and to avoid mildew or blight 
one must stir in lime or sulphur. 

Not only in times of drought are these walls useful, but they are 
even more so in winter as snow drifts deeply under them, and the low, 
spring suns are long in reaching them, which prevents that dread 
disaster of early spring, alternate thawing and freezing. The deep 
snow is a perfect mulch and protection, too, even where the ther- 
mometer goes to thirty degrees below zero. I grow many things as 
hardy perennials that are quoted as 
tender: montbretias, gaura, tritoma, 
forget-me-not, Paris daisy; and many 
that winter-kill easily, such as white 
larkspur, foxgloves, Oriental poppies 
and hollyhocks. I lose nothing from 
this cause. 
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If Your Child is Going to the Country 


The novel yoke arrange- 
ment of the blouse dress 
shown above will appeal to 
the mother who likes to 
make her children’s clothes 
in different ways without 
deviating from the charm 
of childish simplicity. This 
dress has a plaited panel 
front and back, buttoning 
over the round yoke. Linen 
crash or percale with colored 
flecks would be attractive, 
with a belt of the material 
slipped through openings in 
the center of the front and 
back panels. No patterns 
can be supplied. 


6109—An easily made little 
unbelted blouse dress, cut 
with long shoulders and 
closing at the side front. 
For this a plain chambray, 
cotton rep or etamine could 
be used, with bands ina 
contrasting color. The 
gored skirt, with a wide box- 
plaitin front and an inverted 
back plait, is attached to an 
underwaist separate from 
the overblouse. Patterns 
(No. 6109) for this dress 
come in four sizes: 6 to 12 
years. Size 8 years requires 
four yards and a half of 
27-inch material. 











. Here are Some Little Dresses She Will Need 


Designs by Selina Yorke 





6107—Braid and buttons 
are used in a pretty way in 
trimming this little girl's 
blouse dress with a stitched 
panel front and back. Corn- 
flower-blue linen trimmed 
with a flat wash braid in 
white, or a darker tone of 
blue, would be attractive 
with a low square neck, or 
a white yoke striped with 
braid. Patterns (No. 6107) 
forthis dress—closing at the 
side front—come in four 
sizes: 6to 12 years. Size 8 
years requires four yards 
and a quarter of 27-inch 
material. 


6113—The guimpe dress 
above, with long shoulders 
simulating sleevecaps cut 
in one with the body, lends 
itself effectively to bias cut- 
ting. Percale or gingham 
with cerise or réséda stripes 
could be used, with band 
trimming to match. Pat- 
terns (No. 6113) for this 
dress—with inverted box- 
plait at the center front and 
back of the skirt and waist— 
come in four sizes: 6 to 12 
years. Size8 years requires 
four yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial cut bias, and half a yard 
of plain material for bands. 





6115—Quaint little Empire frock to be made of flow- 
ered organdy or batiste trimmed with narrow lace or 
lawn ruffles. The short waist is cut in one piece with 
the puff sleeves. Patterns (No. 6115) for this dress— 
made with a gored, gathered skirt and a high-neck 
guimpe—come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. Size 8 
years requires three yards and a quarter of 24-inch 
material, and eight yards of lace edging. 


Hand embroidery and cotton crocheted lace—inex- 
pensive trimmings which can be made in spare mo- 
ments—are used on the white linen dress on the right 
of the center group above. Although no pattern can 
be supplied this dress may be cut by using a one-piece 
pattern for the yoke and sleeves, and a skirt with a 
panel front and back, extending the panels upon the 
yoke and finishing with a scalloped edge. 


A warm topcoat of cheviot or zibeline is necessary 
for traveling and for cool days in the country. Usea 
plain blue khaki or gray, with trimming in a contrast- 
ing color, or black-and-white checks and gray mixtures 
may be brightened by a collar and cuff bands of king’s 
blue or cerise. No patterns can be supplied exactly like 
the coat on the left, but our Pattern No. 5860 could be 
used by adding the belt and cuff bands. 
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6111—Large,embroidered colored dots trimthis simply ‘ ; 
made dress, which opens at the side front, and has a 
deep round collar. Linen, galatea or chambray could 
be used in white with red dots, or in golden brown with 
green dots. Patterns (No. 6111) for this dress—with 
shield—come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. Size 8 
years requires four yards and a quarter of 27-inch 
material. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this 

page can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. Order from your 
nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast 
measure and length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Keeps the baby comfortable 
in hot weather—this refreshing 
powder cools and soothes the 
tender skin. 
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Relieves sunburn. Its beneficial 
amount of boric acid makes this 
powder particularly effective in 
allaying the smart and subduing 
the inflammation. 
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Makes summer dressing comfort- 
able. Its absorbent qualities dry 
the skin and take away hot 
weather stickiness. 

The Real Boric Powder 


Safe in its mild yet effective antiseptic action— 
delightful in its perfume and in fineness. Three 
oy | mower! ga Dactylis, Cashmere Bouquet— 


or Unscent 
A dainty trial size, convenient for shop- 
ping bag or purse, sent for four cents. 
Mention the Perfume desired. 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
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The Little House in Summer 


ness of a room is marred by a darkened and discolored ceiling. 

Carelessness in leaving a lamp turned too high can, of course, 
create great havoc in a few moments; but even where this has not 
occurred, merely the oil fumes continually arising from a lamp will 
in a very short time discolor any but a high ceiling. Isinglass pro- 
tectors that fit on the chimney-top with thin, metal supports will 
put off for a long time the need of calcimining. 

The glare of the flame from beneath the shade may be the source 
of great discomfort, not only to a person who has delicate eyes but 
also to any one sitting sufficiently low to bring the eyes and flame 
on a level. Many devices have been worked out to help obviate 
this annoyance. A century ago it was not uncommon to see a 
beautiful piece of framed embroidery arranged to slide up and down 
a delicately designed standard that could be carried about and placed 
asa protection between the eyes and the annoying fire or lamplight. 
Unfortunately reproductions of such delightful bits of furniture are 
difficult to procure, besides being costly. Another method of secur- 
ing the same result is to hang a fringe of beads from the bottom edge 
of the lamp-shade. This often answers very well, but one does not 
always find that it accords with the type of shade one desired to 
use. A nice device suggested by the Japanese, and one easily 
brought into use, is a bit of pretty pottery, porcelain or metal, in 
the form of a small-necked vase, into which is stood a long, wooden- 
handled Japanese fan of some dull, soft gray tone, with perhaps a 
bit of decoration on it. Standing up this way the fan makes an 
attractive shield forthe eyes. Such a trifle does not mar the appear- 
ance of the center-table and will be found to be very satisfactory. 


[: A HOUSE where kerosene lamps are used how often the fresh- 


Sofa-Cushions Should be Carefully Chosen 


O ONE small thing can do more toward spoiling a room than hav- 

ing it filled with sofa-cushions of every design and color known 
to the department store. Cushions should be as carefully chosen as 
window curtains or door hangings; they should reflect the general 
tone of the room, and, in one or two places, perhaps add a telling spot 
of color or a properly contrasting note. If figured or designed they 
should be subdued and blended in tone, not insistent, unless in the 
case of flowered chintz and cretonne, where they are planned as the 
spot of interest in the room and made to match the draperies. 
Even here. they should be toned down by a number of cushions of 
plain colors. Pillows that are designed so as to stand only one way 
are bad for two reasons: first, they usually suggest a realism that 
is seldom good decoration; and second, they are inevitably turned 
upside down and thereby attract undue attention. 


Scrap-BasketS are Most Useful 


RACTICALLY every room needs a scrap-basket, but unless one 

is fortunate enough to possess a really handsome specimen of 
the basketry art, such as the Indian baskets and the decorative 
models revived through the Craftsmen’s recent work, the scrap- 
basket will be for service rather than for decoration. For even 
granting that the article itself is a good one it is only fulfilling its 
destiny when filled with rubbish, and consequently should be kept 
inthe background as being useful but not ornamental. Nothing is 
more offensive than a showy basket decked out with a large bow, of 
the type conspicuously displayed in department stores. One of the 
most essential requisites of a scrap-basket is that it will hold what 
is put into it, and to this end one must be careful to avoid the pretty 
but ineffectual openwork varieties, for it is impossible to keep the 
small particles that are sure to be thrown into them from finding 
their way through to the floor. A basket should also have a reason- 
ably large opening. Likewise, let no woman consider that, because 
she is so fortunate as to have a fine open fireplace in the room, a 
waste-basket is superfluous. Nothing is more distressing than to 
see rubbish and torn papers covering a neatly laid fire. It inva- 
riably results, moreover, that on the day when the untidy and 
slovenly appearance is past endurance (and it will probably have 
been an eyesore to some one for some time), the thermometer is 
unsympathetically high and the necessary fire quite wasted in 
consequence. 


Treatment of the Fireplace in Summer 


EFORE leaving the subject of the fireplace it may be well to 
urge the importance of remembering that the fireplace ought to 
be a beautiful architectural feature of a room, and, if well propor- 
tioned and designed, one of a room’s best decora- 
tions. I cannot refrain from remonstrating against 
ill-advised attempts to deck or Screen the fireplace 
from view insummer. There is nothing unsightly 
about it when unlighted, but it should be kept in 
proper order, and in those parts of the country 
where for some months the fire’s warmth will not 
be needed the ashes should be removed, the and- 
irons kept bright, and a clean fire of wood laid in 
readiness for the first sharp weather, It isnecessary 
toremove the ashes, some of which in winter should 
always be left to make a good bed for the fire, not 
only because they are likely to blow about, but also a i) 
because they have a strong, pungent Odor in damp : 
weather. The dignity and beauty of the fireplace 
and mantel should be too much respected to try to 
drape or in any way screen it from view. This, of 
course, does not mean that a handsome jarof flowers 
or a mass of green may not be put on the hearth at 
times for decoration, for in summer flowers have 
the right-of-way and their presence is Welcome any- 
where, but they must not take the place of the 
proper furnishings of the hearth. I have seen, I re- 
gret to say, even the andirons removed anda showy 
jardiniére of purple asters placed in the red-brick 
chimney opening. Do not be guilty of this mistake. 
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Table Made From a Cheese-Box 


What to Do With the Doors We Never Use 


Wwe should we be bothered by a door which is never closed, 
but stands awkwardly turned back against the wall? Itis a 
simple matter to unhinge it completely and stand it in the base- 
ment, garret, or somewhere out of the way. A portiére will prove 
a much more attractive substitute where absolute privacy is not 
required. An open door often obstructs a valuable wall space which 
could be utilized for some piece of furniture, and I fancy we have 
all of us found that wall spaces are not too numerous in small rooms. 
Moreover, a room that seems a little cheerless can often be remark- 
ably brightened by having what was before a blank door space 
filled with a cretonne or chintz hanging to match the rest of the 
draperies. It may be just what is needed to bring that entire side 
of the room into relation and harmony with the rest. It is, more- 
Over, cooler in summer. 


Ornaments Should Really Beautify a Space 


AYS one writer on interior decoration: “Simplicity in ornament 
is a high art.” But this is a doctrine preached with little 
success, since it requires knowledge to understand why certain 
spaces should be filled and others left empty; and this restraint 
comes either from a strong natural gift or from long education and 
experience. We make mistakes constantly through overcrowding 
our rooms with Ornaments that do not really beautify; but through 
these very mistakes, if we keep an alert mind and observing eye, 
we can learn, if we are ready and willing to note where other people 
with greater advantages have done something which we too can 
adopt. We should, above all, be willing to discard what we have 
ceased to like. In the realm of decoration this does not represent 
extravagance, since we can go without ornaments rather than have 
what does not represent us, or what we believe to be bad, but we 
cannot do without a bed merely because, zsthetically, we do not 
care for the one at hand. Yet even here one sometimes meets people 
with convictions so strong that rather than go against them they 
will actually put up with great inconveniences. I know two young 
people who actually slept for months on a mattress on the floor 
rather than spend the little they could then afford on a piece of 
furniture they did not admire and would have to discard eventually. 
This may seem somewhat extreme, but it is at the same time 
somewhat refreshing after So many examples of indifference. 

If the generality of people could only be persuaded how much 
better airy emptiness appears than space filled with tawdry bric-a- 
brac many of our rooms would present a more cultured appearance. 
Then, after mature consideration, according as our taste prompts 
and our pocketbook permits, we can invest in some one thing pre- 
viously seen and coveted — something whose color and form will 
show to advantage in this spot because it is not already cluttered 
with a dozen trifles. A very inexpensive piece of pottery may do 
wonders as decoration if it is of a desirable color to blend with some 
tone in the room, and it will be a constant source of delight. Far too 
many people feel that once they have comfortably furnished ‘their 
homes the next step must be to sally forth in search of decorations 
forthem. Now, ornaments fora home cannot be bought in any such 
way; they must represent the tastes which consciously or uncon- 
sciously should have been forming all through their lives. Each 
article should be bought because it is especially desired, or particularly 
adapted for a certain spot. If any one is so unfortunate as to have 
no tastes and preferences the most honest and admirable attitude 
is not to pose as if he had, and waste money or ‘iseless trifles. 


A Work-Table for the Guest-Room 


Mos? women like to make things themselves, and if they can do 
it out of next to nothing they certainly have reason to feel 
gratified. Here is an illustration of what can be done with cheese- 
boxes that any grocer will sell for a few cents, even if he is not 
generous or good natured enough to give them away, since they are 
quite useless tohim. With very little trouble they can be turned into 
useful little work-tables. The cover is lined with an inexpensive 
flowered chintz or print calico, and used for the top shelf or tray; 
the box itself is lined in the same way, and is used for the bottom 
shelf, which always needs to be somewhat deeper that it may hold 
mending and other materials. The three slim legs can be made at 
home with no trouble, or purchased from a carpenter. The whole 
can be painted white, gray, green or black, to go with the rest of 
the furniture. A variation is furnished by removing the bottom 
from the lower tray, supplying in its stead a 
chintz pouch that will hang down about six inches. 
This offers an excellent storing-place for mending, 
and the additional chintz makes it bright and effect- 
ive. The top shelf is supplied with little pockets in 
the inside edge for buttons, hooks and eyes and 
the like, and the whole is stocked with scissors, 
needles, thread, silk and pins. A woman with deft 
fingers can in this way make a pretty bit of furnish- 
ing and one that will add greatly to the conve- 
nience and general cheerfulness of the guest-room. 





If You Want to Ask Questions 


of the editors of ‘‘The Little House’’ depart- 
ment pray do so, and they will be glad to 
answer to the best of their ability. But be 
considerate: don’t ask 10, 15 or 20 questions: 
remember that scores of others write the same 
as you do. And don’t forget to inclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope. Address The 
Editors of The Little House, THE LaDIEs’ 
Home JourNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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WEET as the lily 

that blooms in 
July—light as the 
golden sunbeam— 
delicious as the fairy- 
food of fancy are 





NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—the one confection 
» that accords with any 
[ dessert. Nabisco’s 
. crisp daintiness makes 
ices and beverages 
/ seem more refreshing 
and far more enjoy- 
: 


able. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Three Little-Money Homes 


Which Will be of Interest to. Those Who are Planning to Build 





























OMFORT is the 

most noticeable 
characteristic of the 
picturesque bunga- 
low above. It was 
built at a compara- 
tively low cost, and 
the convenience of 
its interior arrange- 
ments makes it par- 
ticularly interesting. 
The chimney is built 
of rough brick and 
the living-room fire- 
place is finished in 
the same material. 
All the floors are 
double, the under 
floor being of spruce 
and the upper one 
of hard pine. The 
outside walls androof 
are of the best qual- 
ity of cedar shingles 
stained gray with 
white trim. 



































CONTRIBUTED BY HELEN LUKENS GAUT 


CONTRIBUTED BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


O THE young 

bride who does 
her own work the 
charming little 
bungalow on the left, 
with its four rooms, 
bath and two com- 
fortable porches, 
would be a joy. In 
California the house 
cost but $1400, and 
the combination of 
building materials, 
finish and color 
scheme shows clev- 
erness and original- 
ity. For a small 
home the rooms are 
all of good size. 
The living-room has 
a charming color 
scheme of brown, 
green and gold, and 
the bedroom is dainty 
in its delicate rose 
pink and white. 
































CONTRIBUTED BY MRS. E. C. GRAHAM 


ie BUILDING the bungalow above the main idea was to get the greatest amount of comfort with the least expenditure of money. 


It cost about $900, and the plan is good in that it permits much elasticity as to cost. 
and finished with white trim. 


side of the kitchen is amply provided with cabinets, and all the plumbing fixtures are of the best. 
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Floor Plan of the First Bungalow 
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Floor Plan of the Second Bungalow 


Outside, the house is weatherboarded, stained, 
Inside, the floors are of smoothly dressed pine and the woodwork is stained brown. One entire 
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Floor Plan of the Third Bungalow 
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REX 
DEVILED 





You may camp all right 
—real Indian Style —if 
you want to— BUT 


When it comes to eating, 
REX DEVILED HAM 
is the thing you ought to 
know about and will need 
on any excursion—FOR 


66 


e 
‘Taste 
Tells’ 


Pure — Delicious —Tempting 


Made only from the hams of 
little pigs and purest spices. 
Best for any occa- 
sion. Remember 
—REX. Ask for 
it — Get it. 

Packed under U. S. 
Govt. Supervision. 










Try our delicious Sliced 
Beef in glass jars. 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 




















“My Best Summer Recipe” 


The Most Successful Desserts of Successful Housewives 
Selected for The Journal by Marion N. Godkin 


Blanc Mange 


1 Pint of Milk 
4 Level Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 
6 Level Tablespoonfuls of Corn- 


1 leamenasibel of Vanilla Extract 
1 Rounding Tablespoonful of 
Chocolate or Cocoa 
FOON OMICAL, easy and deli- 
cious is the blanc mange 
made after this recipe. Put the 
sugar into the scalded milk and 
stir until dissolved. Moisten 
the cornstarch with a little water 
or milk and add to the scalding 
milk, stirring swiftly to prevent 
lumping. When thoroughly 
mixed put in a double boiler 
and let boil for fifteen minutes, 
then add the vanilla and beat 
until smooth. Now place a 
portion of the mixture in jelly 
tumblers which have been wet with cold water 
and not dried, using half the mixture; then 
add the chocolate to the remainder of the 
mixture, after making a stiff paste of it by 
melting with a little water; set on the stove 
for a moment and stir all the time. Then 
place the chocolate mixture over the white in 
the tumblers and set away to cool. When 
ready to serve a touch will make the blanc 
mange slip out in a pretty shape. This will 
be enough to serve six persons. 


DRAWN By 


Chocolate Trifle 
Thinly Sliced Sponge Milk 


akes Sugar 
Chocolate Wafers Flavorin 
Fruit Juice Preserved Cherries 
Eggs Chopped Walnuts 


PLACE alternate layers of thinly sliced 

sponge cakes and chocolate wafers in a deep 
glass dish. Pour over this just enough fruit 
juice to soak the cakes. Makea custard of one 
beaten egg to each pint of milk. Stir con- 
stantly over a slow fire until the custard thick- 
ens. It must not boil. When cool sweeten 
and flavor to taste and pour over the cakes. 
Garnish plentifully with preserved cherries and 
chopped walnuts. Place it on ice until you 
are ready to serve it. 


Marshmallow Cream Dessert 


A Few Chopped Nuts 
A Few Drops of Red 


Coloring 
A Little Melted Choco- 


ate 
Whipped Cream 


1 Heaping Tablespoon- 
ful of Powdered 
Gelatine 

1 Cupful of Boling 
Water 

Whites of 4 Eggs 

1 Cupful of Sugar 
ISSOLVE the gelatine in the boiling water. 
Beat into it slowly the stiffly beaten whites 

of the eggs and the sugar. Beat all together 

for half an hour. Flavor to taste. Divide into 
four parts, adding to one a few chopped nuts, 
to another a few drops of red coloring, to the 

third some melted chocolate, and to the last a 

very small portion of yolk of egg, just enough 

to color. Pour into a wet mould in alternate 
layers. Turn out and serve with whipped 
cream. 


An Excellent Dessert 


1 Pint of Cream 4% Cupful of Ground 


White of 1 Egg Walnuts 
Sugar to Taste 12 Figs 
6 Dates 
BEAT up the cream until stiff with the white 
of the egg, which adds to the stiffness and 
bulk. Sweeten the cream to taste, add the 
ground walnuts, the figs and the dates cut 
into small pieces. Mix carefully and put into 
a wet mould; cover tightly and pack in ice and 
salt. Allow it to remain so for four hours. 
This quantity will serve eight persons. 


Prune Soufflé Pudding 


1% Cupful of Chopped 


14 Large Prunes 
Walnuts 


Whites of 6 Eggs 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
\ TER the prunes have been boiled until soft 
remove the stones and chop fine. Beat the 
whites of the eggs until very light; beat in the 
sugar gradually, then add the prunes and nuts 
and turn into a buttered baking-dish. Bake 
in a slow oven for thirty minutes. It must be 
served as soon as cooked, as the pudding will 
fall. It is delicious with cream. 


Fruit Tapioca 
1 Cupful of Pearl Tap- 


ioca 
Strained Juice of 1 


44 Can of Sliced Pine- 
apple, Shredded, 
with its Juice 


Lemon 1% Cupfuls of Sugar 
Strained Juice of 14¢ 1 Cupful of Water 
Oranges Whites of 2 Eggs 


Soar the tapioca over night in cold water. 
In the morning drain off the water and 
place the tapioca in a double boiler with all the 
other ingredients except the whites of the eggs. 
Cook until clear. More than one cupful of 
water may be found necessary. When done 
pour into a large dish, then fold the whites of 
the eggs, stiffly beaten, into the hot tapioca. 
Serve cold with or without cream. 






FLORENCE E. STORER fi} 


Hodgepodge Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Apples Chopped Fine 
1 Cupfulof Chopped English Wal- 


nuts ; 
4 Cupful of Raisins Seeded and 
Chopped 


P 
4% Cupful of Orange Juice 
4 Teaspoonful of Ground Cinna- 


mon 
8 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 


Mx the ingredients, turn into 

a buttered baking-dish, dot 
the top with bits of butter, and 
bake (covered) until the apples 
are tender.. Moisten with a 
little water if the apples are not 
sufficiently juicy. Serve hot 
with a sauce made as follows: 
Cream half a cupful of butter, 
add gradually one cupful of 
brown sugar, heat in a double 
boiler, adding gradually and 
very slowly half a cupful of 
cream. Stir constantly to prevent curdling. 
Add one teaspoonful of vanilla extract after 
removing the sauce from the fire. 


“Three of a Kind” Ice 


3 Oranges Whites of 3 Eggs 
3 Bananas 1 Cupful of Boiling 
3 Lemons Water 


1 Tablespoonful of 


3 Cupfuls of Sugar 
3 Powdered Gelatine 


Cupfuls of Col 
ater 


 igpood put the cold water and sugar into a 
saucepan, then add the grated rinds of one 
orange and one lemon. Add the gelatine dis- 
solved in the boiling water. Allow to simmer 
for five minutes. Cut the fruit into small 
pieces and add it to the syrup, with the whites 
of the eggs stiffly beaten. Then freeze. 


Angel Parfait With French Fruit 
1% Cupfuls of Whipped %Cupful of Cold 
» Wat 


ream er 
Tablespoonfuls of 4%Cupful of French 
Fruit Juice ruit 
1 Teaspoonful of 44Cupful of Granula- 
Powdered Gelatine ted Sugar 


Whites of 2 Eggs 
Tablespoonfuls of 
Boiling Water 

Bow the sugar and the cold water in a sauce- 

pan to the “‘soft-ball” degree, then pour 
in a fine stream on to the beaten whites of the 
eggs, beating constantly. Add the gelatine 
dissolved in the boiling water, then stir over 
cold water until the mixture begins to set; 
then fold in the whipped cream, the French 
fruit cut fine, the lemon extract and the fruit 
juice. The fruit will be softer if soaked for 
some hours in a little syrup or fruit juice. Turn 
into a quart mould, cover tightly, and bury in 
equal quantities of ice and salt for three hours. 


1 Teaspoonful of 
Lemon Extract 


Apricot Ice 


1 Can of Apricots 
5 Oranges 
2 Lemons 

Whites of 4 Eggs 
‘Tee apricots, oranges and lemons are pressed 

through a sieve. Then boil the sugar and 

water to a syrup and allow to cool. Mix the 
fruit and syrup and add the stiffly. beaten 
whites of the eggs. After this startSto freeze, 
add the cream and freeze until almost solid, 
then remove the dasher and pack well. This 
will be sufficient for one gallon. This ice is 
pleasing to the eye as well as to the palate. 


1 Quart and 1 Cupful 
of Sugar 

1 Quart of Water 

1 Quart of Cream 


Coffee Soufflé 


1 Cageis of Strong 1 Tablespoonful of 


offee Powdered Gelatine 
1% Cupful of Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Va- 
% Cupful of Sugar nilla Extract 


3 Eggs Whipped Cream 


HEAT the coffee, milk, gelatine and half of 

the sugar in a double boiler. When hot 
add the yolks of the eggs, beaten with the rest 
of the sugar; stir for a few minutes and remove 
from the fire. Beat up the whites of the eggs 
and mix them with the vanilla. Pour into a 
wet mould and turn out when set. Serve with 
whipped cream. 


Charlotte Russe 


6 Eggs % Teaspoonful of 
1%Cupfuls of Granu- Cream of Tartar 

lated Sugar 1 Teaspoonful of Va- 
1 Cupful of Flour nilla Extract 


Very stiffly beat the yolks of the eggs, adda 
pinch of salt to the whites, beat a little, then 
add the cream of tartar and beat until stiff. 
Sift the sugar once or twice, then add it and 
the beaten yolks to the whites and stir in 
gently, adding the vanilla when doing this, 
then fold in the flour carefully and bake in a 
moderate oven. When done cut in very thin 
strips long enough to fit around the inside of a 
cup. Then fill the center with the following 
mixture: Beat one pint of double cream until 
stiff, add one cupful of sugar and one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla extract, mixing thoroughly. Beat 
the whites of four eggs, adding a pinch of salt to 
them, then mix with the whipped cream. Fill 
the centers of the cups and place a candied 
cherry on top of each. 


NOTE—Each recipe here given has been often tried by the housewife who contributed it to this page—in 
fact it is her most successful and best dessert. This page is open to every Journal housewife. Have you not a 
recipe that would be good for use on a page like this? Any kind for any dish, but, please, send just one: your 
best. If we like it we will send you a dollar, but we cannot return what we cannot use, and all such will be 
carefully destroyed. Address The “Best Recipe’”’ Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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“Well I declare!” 


O one shows a keener 

appreciation of our 
Tomato Soup—when she 
has once discovered it— 
than the ‘“‘good old-fash- 
ioned’’ housekeeper as she 
is often called —Though 
she may be the youngest 
woman in the house. 

She knows. She isa 
real critic. She wants real 
soup—no_ wishy-washy 
imitation. And her praise 
is the highest kind of a 
compliment to 


Comba, 


SouP 


You may be hard to please. 
You grudge no effort nor ex- 
pense to make the home table 
attractive and satisfying. And 
you wonder how such perfect 
soup is possible at the price. 

But forget the price. Judge 
the soup on its merits. Notice 
its fine matura/ color and aroma; 
its fresh spicy flavor; its creamy 
richness; its wholesome nour- 
ishing effect. 

You'll say you never tasted 
anything finer.—Or the grocer 
refunds your money. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


\ 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 





Just add hot water, bring Qx cane 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JosEpH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
CaMDEN N J 








A) **The cause of my haste 
PP a> Is not that I’m chased. 
% But with Campbell's Soup 
i ready, 
There’s no time to 
waste.”” 









































Like Toasted Nuts 


Like Fairy Wafers 


Two Royal Foods 


Prof. Anderson’s Inventions— Grains Exploded by Steam 
Puffed to Eight Times Normal Size 





One is durum wheat, selected kernels. One is white, plump, 
luscious rice. 


The grains are sealed up in bronze-steel guns. Then the guns 
are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 


Thus the moisture in the grain is converted to steam, and 
brought to terrific pressure. Suddenly the guns are unsealed, 
and the steam explodes. Every food granule is blasted to pieces, 
so that digestion acts instantly. 


The grains which shoot out are eight times normal size. 
They are crisp and brown and porous. Yet the coats of the grain 
are unbroken. 


Never were cereals made half so enticing—never half so di- 
gestible—as these gigantic grains. 


We conducted a lunch room in the heart of New York when 








Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice were new. And we watched 


hundreds of people, day after day, flock there to get these 
foods. 


Since then we have seen the home demand grow until 
20,000,000 dishes are now consumed monthly. 


Every two minutes, night and day, a gun filled with these 
foods is exploded. ; 


This appeal is directed to you who don’t know them—you 
who don’t know what you’ve missed. 
We ask you to buy just one package of each. Serve them in 


one of the ways we suggest. Do it now—on the verge of hot 
weather—for these are the summer foods. 


One dish will tell the whole story. It will open the way to 
endless meals, more delightful than any without it. 


Seven Ways to Serve 





For breakfast, serve Puffed Wheat or 
Puffed Rice with sugar and cream, like 
any other cereal. 


Or mix the Wheat and the Rice together. _ $t@in foods. 


Some folks like the blended foods better 
than either. 


crackers in a bowl of milk. The puffed 
grains are crisper than crackers, and four 
times as porous as bread. They are whole- salt. Boys like to have a pocketful at 


For dinner, use Puffed Rice as a gar- 





Between meals, children like to eat the 
puffed grains dry, sprinkled with a little 


play. The puffed grains are ideal for 
between-meal foods, for nothing else so 
easily digests. 


nish to ice cream. ’Twill suggest to you 


Or mix the puffed grains with your 
berries. They go well with the tart of 


toasted nuts. 


fruit Use Puffed Rice in candy making— 
; just as you might use nuts. Directions on 





For luncheon or supper, serve like the package. 





Puffed Wheat, 10c 





Except in 
Extreme West 


These two distinct foods, served in 
these many ways, offer a wide variety. 
Telephone your grocer for a package 
of each and try some of these sugges- 
tions. 





Puffed Rice, 15c 





The Quaker Oats Com pany —Sole Makers 


CHICAGO 
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Showing “‘How to Set and Deco- 
rate a Table,”’ illustrated in colors, 
and “What to Serve,” including 
100 choice recipes. 

You women who do housework — 
kitchen work—every day, or once in a 
while, ought not to let another day go 











by without ordering a 


1911 “CALORIC” 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


Fireless Cookstove 


Equipped with following new exclusive features: 
(1) Removable Oven; enameled inside and 
out, absolutely non-rusting, easily cleaned. Fit- 
ted with aluminum cover, having an 
(2) Adjustable Draft; permitting regulation of 
moisture in oven and in connection with 
(3) Adjustable Steam Valve; dry heat is ob- 
tained for baking without raising the cover to 
allow steam to escape. When stewing or boiling 
the Valve automatically releases excessive steam. 
(4) Condensation Channel; largely preventing 
condensing of water in bottom and on sides 
of oven casing. 
(5) Adjustable Basket, for baking two pies, 
cakes or other articles. Radiators are adjustable 
to any desired position within the capacity of 
oven. Other equally important features are ex- 
plained in catalogue, which will be mailed free. 
With a *‘Caloric”’ most all cooking for 
the family table can bedone better, more 
thoroughly, more wholesomely, more 
nutritiously, richer in flavor and at 
less cost and with less expenditure of 
time and work than is possible by any 
other method — Winter and Summer. 


Write for 1911 Catalogue, FREE 








Which explains and clearly proves 
how these seemingly impossible things 
are accomplished. ‘The ** Caloric”’ is 
guaranteed todoall weclaim. Made in 15 
sizes. Each complete with full set solid 
aluminum utensils and cloth bound 160 
page cook book, Write 
for Book of Home 
Menus FREE today, 


The Caloric 
Company 

* 250 McKey Blvd. 

Janesville, Wis. 

The only makers 

of Caloric Cook- \ 

stovesintheworld, g 


























The best ice-cream comes 
from the 


LIGHTNING 


Freezer. Feathery lightness and 
“biggest”? plates are assured 
by the lifting, tossing Wheel 
Dasher; smooth, velvety, 
evenly-frozen cream, by the 
AUTOMATIC Twin Scrapers. 
Takes less ice and salt; easiest, 
quickest working. Look for 
“LIGHTNING” on freezer. 


Write for our free 
book on freezer-use and 
recipes for making 
dainty ices, sherbets, 
custards, etc. 

NORTH BROS. 

MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia 








| DE LONG Co... 
HAIR - 











The — 
Package with 
the White Band 
Send for samples 


The De Long Hook and Eye Co., Philadelphia 

























bh: Editors of this department will answer on this page any question that may be 
sent to them relating to the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or flats. 
Answers by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where a stamped, addressed 


envelope is inclosed. 


Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





How to Do Over a Workstand 


Kindly tell me how I can do over an old- 
fashioned sewing-basket that has been var- 
nished to cover dirty marks. It stands on three 
legs and has a small lower shelf. Would it 
look well in a living-room furnished in Mission? 
Do you think a bamboo bookrack would look 
well with the furniture, or would you advise 
one in Mission? What color would go well 
with this furniture for carpet and curtains? 

1s a 2 


You can clean the old varnish off your little 
workstand with a liquid varnish remover, 
and restain it a dark brown with either a 
dull or a high finish. Such a bit of furnish- 
ing is a perfectly appropriate addition to 
a living-room. In fact it is often just such 
touches, indicating the use of the room, that 
make the modern living-room so homelike and 
attractive, reflecting the general life of the 
family. The bamboo bookrack is also quite 
proper. In truth, to carry all the furnishings 
of a room out in some ore style even_to the 
minutest details will often bring about a very 
monotonous and commonplace effect. We need 
variety in: our rooms if it can be obtained 
without loss of harmony. Dull browns and 
blues are good color notes for the rug in the 
room with the Mission furniture, and golds, 
tans and écru in the window draperies. 


To Remove Fly-Specks From Brass Beds 
Will you kindly tell me what will remove 
fly-specks from a satin-finish brass bedstead? 
Everything that I have tried takes off the dull 
finish, leaving it shiny. Mrs. D. S. 


I do not dare to recommend anything 
stronger than lukewarm water as a remedy for 
the fly-specks on your bed. This applied fre- 
quently may help to remove them. Other and 
stronger things will only be likely to remove 
the lacquer, and the brass will soon show spots 
where it is exposed to the air. If the fly-specks 
are too bad I fear there is nothing to do but 
have the bed refinished. 


Use Light Leathers for Stencil Work 

Is there not some liquid preparation for 
lightening the darker leathers when one wishes 
to stencil them? 8: 

It would be better to use the lighter leathers 
for your stenciling rather than to try to take 
the dye out of the dark ones. Use the dark 
leathers only when you are using strong and 
deep colors in your design. 


Don’t Paint Black Walnut White 

I have a black walnut table and six old- 
fashioned, round-backed chairs, together with 
a long, narrow sideboard. Would it look well 
to paint them with cream-white enamel paint? 
Can you suggest something better? The 
dining-room is papered in a soft, dull blue with 
blue-and-white hangings. BERTHA. 


If your black walnut is of simple design— 
and the round backs of your chairs suggest 
that it is—I cannot help feeling that you make 
a mistake to change its color or style. Black 
walnut is an excellent wood, far more desirable 
than most of the brown-stained woods so com- 
mon today. The unpopularity of black walnut 
furniture was a natural revulsion of feeling 
against the grotesque and hideous shapes in 
which it was made. If you are fortunate 
enough to have good, simple furniture in that 
wood you would do well to keep it oiled and in 
condition, for it is hard to get, and will go 
admirably with the dull blues you describe 
in your dining-room. The chairs would look 
well upholstered in blue and white cretonne 
or in dull, blue-figured haircloth. Whereas 
white paint used in a dining-room will often 
give a delightful effect, it is a pity to choose 
this scheme of color at the expense of so good 
a wood. 


How to Drape a Brass Bed Prettily 

As we are living in a small apartment I 
think it would be better to buy a brass bed 
rather than a wooden one, but brass beds do not 
seem to come in as good shapes as they used to. 
I shall look for one of the late designs in dull 
brass. What would you advise? The rest of 
my furniture is mahogany. What is the new- 
est thing in bed-coverings, and are rolls used 
or something else? B. E. W. 


I feel that if you look about carefully you 
will be sure to find an excellent type of brass 
bed, probably in dull finish and simple in 
line. In fact it is easier to get good models 
now than it used to be. Unless your room is 
draped in flowered chintz—which motif you 
are anxious to carry out on the bed by an 
appliquéed border of the chintz—the prettiest 
draping for a brass bed is a simple white 
counterpane and valance. This counterpane 
may be of heavy striped or flowered dimity 
finished with a simple fringe. The rolls so 
often seen on such beds are not attractive, 
and instead of them I would advise you to 
have two stiff hair pillows covered with dainty 
ruffled cases, that can be put onthe bed during 
the day. 





Window Side Draperies 


I see in the magazines many illustrations of 
windows draped with two sets of curtains, one 
thin and one presumably heavier. I do not 
understand their use. Are the heavy ones 
used in place of shades, and are so many 
curtains in accord with modern artistic and 
sanitary house furnishing? STELLA. 


In curtaining windows the side drapings 
that you speak of are very attractive and not 
at all unsanitary, since they consist merely of 
narrow widths of chintz, linen or some soft, 
hanging material at each side of the window 
and inside of the little net or scrim curtains— 
sometimes with a ruffle or valance across the 
top. These drapings, however, do not take 
the place of shades, which are entirely for 
protection and not at all for decoration. 


Covering for Dining-Room Chairs 

I wish to ask your advice concerning the 
furnishing of my dining-room. In covering my 
chairs I do not care for leather or cane, and 
the tapestries are too expensive. Would you 
advise a silk tapestry for covering? The color 
scheme is dark green. And will you please tell 
me something to do for the floors? The polish 
is all worn off and they look unfinished. Do 
you consider it right to have steins in a 
dining-room? B. S. 


The silk tapestry you mention, although it 
may possibly be less expensive than the wool, 
will be far less durable. However, it is possible 
to get a cotton tapestry that is much cheaper 
and often very attractive. Care must be taken 
to select colors that will not be bad when some- 
what faded, as this is the fate of cotton fabrics, 
except, perhaps, cotton rep. Haircloth is an 
excellent material for dining-room chairs. It 
has the same texture as the old-fashioned 
haircloth, but now comes in colors, with 
a figure woven in it. Possibly your chairs 
are of the type that may appropriately be 
“rushed.”? In this case you will be able to 
have a very durable seat. The best treatment 
for your floors is to have them scraped and 
stained the desired shade and then finished 
with an oil or wax finish. Certainly steins are 
more appropriate in a dining-room than any- 
where else, and if you have a few that are 
decorative or perhaps valuable this is the 
room in which to put them. 


Paper Over Plaster, Calcimine Over Paint 
Can I successfully paper over whitewashed 

plastered walls, and calcimine over painted 

walls? CASSIE. 


Any plastered wall, unless done with the 
rough, sand finish, can be papered if the wall is 
properly sized first so that the paper will take a 
firm hold. Yes, you can calcimine over paint, 
and some people who have wished to improve 
a. too conspicuous, figured wall paper have 
even used it directly over the paper with 
success, allowing the figure to show through in 
only a shadowy form. 


Willow-Pattern Wall Paper 

Will you kindly tell me what wall-paper 

pattern the “ Willow”’ pattern from plates is? 
LUCILLE. 

I presume what you describe is a wall paper 
the design of which is taken from the famous 
old ‘‘willow ware.” In the china it is generally a 
dark, rich blue with a Chinese scene: a pagoda, 
willow trees, a distant bridge with two people 
crossing it, and a deep border of Chinese de- 
sign. The paper you mention is either copied 
directly from this or is suggestive of it. 


To Clean a Stained Ru& 


Can I clean an ingrain rug (dark red and 
white in color) that was used on an oiled floor 
and now looks hopeless? It is so stained it is 
not worth sending to a cleaner. Epna. 


Such spots and dirt as you mention may 
sometimes be taken out of a rug by merely 
washing it in hot water with a pure white soap. 
Sometimes water with a little ammonia is 
effectual, but the soap and ammonia are use- 
less together as they neutralize each other. It 
is easiest, when washing the rug, to put it on a 
table and scrub it with a stiff brush. This may 
not, of course, be the thing that will answer in 
your case; but if your rug is otherwise spoiled 
and not worth sending to the cleaner there is 
no harm in trying it, as it proves satisfactory 
in so many instances. 


Portieres May be Lined or Not as Preferred 

In the arch between our living-room and 
bedroom we have dark green silk portiéres. I 
should like to have something on the other side 
that would match the bedroom. Is it proper 
to line these green portiéres with material to 
match this room, or should I hang separate 
curtains? A. M.A. 

Either way is perfectly proper, the only 
advantage in the separate portiéres being that 
they are all ready there, at any time, to hang 
somewhere else if you happen to wish to, 
without the trouble of ripping the two sets 
apart and making them up again. 
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What 


Heat 
for your 
House? 


This Book 


tells in simple language just what 
house heat is, how it is produced and 
distributed, the kind of heat avail- 
able, the difference between steam 
and hot water, the part the boiler 
plays, why some kinds of heat should 
be avoided, where the steam-fitter 
comes in and, in conclusion, gives a 
brief, non-technical description of 

















Boilers and 
Radiators 


It does this, because the boiler and 
the radiators are the vital parts of 
any heating equipment. Pierce 
Boilers have made good in over 
200,000 homes during the past 35 
years— made good in fuel saving, 
freedom from repairs, adaptability 
to conditions and in furnishing ade- 
quate, healthful, clean heat. Your 
steam-fitter can tell you exactly 
which Pierce Boiler is best suited to 
your home. All you 
need to know is that 
you want a Pierce 
Boiler and why. Our 
heat primer will tell 
you. Send for it today, 
it is free. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Mfg. Co. 
246 James Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Showrooms in principal! cities 


PIERCE MARK 





Sheets an 
Pillow Cases 


mean economy and satisfaction. 
They far outwear the ordinary kind, 
launder more easily and launder 
better. Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases make a woman proud of the 
appearance of her beds. 
Ready Made or Ready to Make 
Made by Naunmekeag Steam Cotton Co. 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 















New York 
42-n. to 100-in. fl 
Bleached _ 
Knitted Table Padding 
a SS array 
Booklet = oy 
Free 


Thick 
Padding 


that gives quiet, re- 
fined table service, 
protects the table 
from hot dishes and | 
the china from breaking. 
Inquire at Dry Goods Stores. 
Tf not obtainable send us 
dealer's namé. 


THE KNITTED PADDING CO., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 


Do You Want a Piano? 
. Lyon & Healy 


27-49 E. Adams Street, Chicago 
are desirous to have you hear the 
new Lyon & Healy Piano, which 
is *‘ Pure in Tone."" Ifyou are 
in the market for a piano, write 
to Lyon & Healy for the name 
of the nearest dealer in Lyon & 
Healy Pianos and you will receive 
free an order for a beautiful roll 
of new high-class piano music. 
The price of the Lyon & Healy 
Piano is $350 and upward, and you can buy it on easy monthly 
payments. You Owe it to yourself to ¢xamine a Lyon 

Healy. Write today and mention the order for the music. 251 
local dealers sell and recommend.the |.YON & HRALY Piano. 
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$15000 in Cash Prizes 


For Recipes Explaining Best Uses of 


Wesson Snowdrift Oil 


For Salads and Cooking 


VERY housekeeper has at least one problem three times 

a day—breakfast, dinner and supper—what to have and 

how to prepare it. The object of this advertisement 

is to bring to the attention of the housekeeper a decidedly 

valuable pure food article, and at the same time secure an 

interchange of ideas to simplify the solution of this three 
times a day problem. 


Do you know the many varied uses of oil for food purposes? Do you 
know the superiority of oil over all other fats for cooking? Do you know 
that vegetable oilisfree from indigestion causing properties? Do you know 
the French, Spanish and Italian people are never classed as dyspeptics? 
Do you know the reason is because they use vegetable oil for all cooking? 


WESSON SNOWDRIFT OIL is NOT a substitute for but a rival 
of French, Italian and Spanish oils. More than 5,000,000 cans have 
been consumed by American housekeepers. Each of these housekeep- 
ers must have some two or three pet recipes of special value. Practically 
every housekeeper has. We want to know what they are, and how 


you use WESSON SNOWDRIFT OIL to produce the best results. 


We have two recipe books, one for salads and one for general cooking. If you have 
never ued WESSON SNOWDRIFT OIL write for one or both of these books, try the 
recipes and give us the benefit of your experience by competing for the cash prizes. It is 
our idea to incorporate these replies in a recipe book, copy of which will be sent free to every 
one who engages in this contest. 

WESSON SNOWDRIFT OIL has a rich, delicate flavor, is odorless, and is especially 
renowned for French, mayonnaise and other sal: ad dressing ; also for Hollandaise, tartar and 
other sauces. 

Moreover, in frying it is 100 per cent cooking value as each drop, after being strained, 
can be used over and over again. It positively replaces butter and all imported oils for plain 
or fancy cooking, and at much less expense. 


As a matter of fact, if the housekeeper has a can of WESSON SNOW- 




















DRIFT OILshe can dispense with cooking butter, lard and the high priced 
salad oil, because WESSON SNOWDRIFT OlL combines in one superior 


article the best and purest properties for baking, frying and salad dressing. RECIPE BOOKS F REE 


WESSON SNOWDRIFT OIL has been commended repeatedly by leading food Wie hows menieaes far seereet totiee 

‘ ‘ - te e ibl - t th P r F d d oo S, one for saiads anc one tor genera 
chemists and culinary experts. It was awarded the highest possible prize at the Pure Food an cooking. These contain many tested 
Cookery Exposition held last year in London. I used the oil for all salads with entire sat- recipes that will be of value to any con- 
isfaction,’’ wrote Superintendent Kuhn, referring to the banquet tendered President Taft and testant. Pinay dps be es sent upon 
the luncheon in honor of Colonel Roosevelt at the Piedmont Driving Club in Atlanta, recently. request, free of postage. These will also 


be of assistance to you in solving that 
three times a day problem, as they contain 


Remember: Perfect for Salads— Cheaper than Butter— | exist rections for making pastries, 
More Wholesome than Lard 


Enter this contest and prove for yourself the value of WESSON SNOWDRIFT OIL. It can be had of 
practically all leading grocers. The price, depending upon size, is 25c per can and up. If your grocer 
cannot supply you, write direct to us and we will arrange to have you supplied. 











TERMS OF THE CONTEST 
Write us your best recipe for the use of WESSON SNOWDRIFT OIL 


covering general cooking—frying, baking, salad dressing, or all three. 

















Best Recipe, $75.00 in cash Second Best Recipe, $50.00 in cash 
Third Best Recipe, $25.00 in cash 


Each recipe limited to 300 words. Replies must be received not later than August 15th, 1911. 
They will be submitted to a competent committee and prizes impartially awarded. Announce- 
ment of the successful contestants, with prize winning recipes, will be made in an early issue. 


“Contest Editor” THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL COMPANY ‘Newvor. nx 
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Baby Du Fais 
Cleveland, O. 
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Help Your Baby 
Fight the Summer Heat 


It isn’t the heat, it is the food 





that kills our babies in the sum- 
mer time—and alas, more of 
them die in these three summer 
months than in all the rest of the 


year together. Yet it is all so 
unnecessary. With the help of 
Nestlé’s Food the summer can be 
so comfortable for the baby and 
you will be free from anxiety. 


In the long sultry nights you do 
not need to bear the trials of souring 
milk, the baby weary and cross, yourself 
exhausted. If the baby has the right 
food, it will not mind the heat. Try 
Nestle’s for a while, and you will see the 
little body plump out; and bathed, freshly 
clothed, aired, sunned and properly fed, 
that little one of yours will sleep smilingly 
in its little bed. 


For Nestlé’s exactly suits the little 
baby stomach; Nestle’s will not spoil in 
the heat and Nestle’s contains no germs. 


More babies die of summer diar- 
rhea than any other cause, because 
in the heat of the year cow’s milk has 
even more than the usual number of 
germs, and the child’s powers of resist- 
ance are greatly lessened in hot weather. 
Your baby cannot digest the curds in 
cow’s milk, and your baby needs more 
sugar than it gets in cow’s milk. 


All this is overcome in Nestlé’s 
Food. Nestle’s is the best cow’s milk, 
from our own sanitary dairies, purified 
and modified until it is the nearest thing 
there is to mother’s milk. That is why 
it suits the baby stomach so well; a 
baby’s stomach was made to digest its 
mother’s milk, and any substitute for that 
mother’s milk must be so like it that the 
baby won’t notice the difference. 

Send the coupon for a generous free sample 

of Nestle’s. It will be the first of many pack- 

ages for you, we know, for we have seen 


many babies and forty summers of success in 
the feeding of them. 


With the sample we will send you our little 
book, ‘‘On the Care and Feeding of Babies,”’ 
written by specialists, and necessary to every 
careful mother. 





HENRI NESTLE 
77 Chambers Street, New York. 


Please send me, free, your book and trial 
package. 


Name 


(See. ana 
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The Young Mothers’ Guide 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


NOTE — The Young Mothers’ Registry is to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. 
Babies must be registered before they are six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor 
Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, ctc., 
of the babies will then be mailed every month. Questions about older babies will be answered in The Journal, 


or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


The Youngs Mothers’ Registry 


OTHING can be worse than giving the 
N child from one to three years of age 

“tastes” of things from the family table. 
A mother who boasts that her child ‘“‘can eat 
everything”’ will probably have a heavy doc- 
tor’s bill to pay before the summer is over. 
It is often these same 
“tastes” that cause the 


What Young Mothers Ask Me 


How to Feed Baby on Outings 

May I take my baby’s milk in a bottle that 
keeps it at lukewarm temperature when we 
go off on little trips during the summer? It 
would be so convenient to do this, but I have 
wondered if it is wise. Younc MOTHER. 

No, do not do it; you 
would be running consid- 





trouble usually laid to the 
“second summer.” 

If there is no one with 
whom to leave the baby 
while the family is at 
meals then let him be 
brought to the table, but 
fed only with his own 
food. He will not know 
what the other food is like 
and will not be so apt to 
beg for it if he has never 
tasted it. One mother of 
a large family once told 








A Registry Baby 


erable risk. Take the 
bottle, packed in a pail of 
ice and covered with a 
blanket, and stop some 
place to warm it at feeding 
time; or, if you are not to 
be gone very long, take 
one feeding of a gruel, 
which will not sour as 
quickly as the milk might. 


Sea-Bath for Small Child 
How long may a three- 
year-old child stay in the 
salt water or play about 
in a wet bathing-suit on 








me she never had any 
trouble with her babies at 
the table because she had a little, low table and 
chair for them close beside her own chair. The 
babies could not see what was on the family 
table and were quite contented with what they 
had on their own little plates. 


Don’t Give Too Much Milk in Summer 


— contain a good deal of starch, and 

therefore it is absolutely necessary to cook 
them long and well before they are given to 
children. By this I mean from three to four 
hours at a time. The ready-to-serve cereals 
are not fit to give to young children. The 
cereals for breakfast may be started when 
dinner or supper is being prepared, and then 
placed in a fireless cooker, where they may 
remain all night if necessary. They will then 
be thoroughly cooked. Oatmeal should not be 
used in very warm weather; hominy, rice, 
wheat, or any of the other white cereals is bet- 
ter and less heating for this season. 

While milk is a staple article of diet it should 
not be used to excess for these older children. 
Many who are inclined to be bilious do much 
better with very little milk, especially in hot 
weather. One pint and a half a day is enough 
for a year-old child to drink if he has other food. 
It may be given cool, but not ice cold, at this 
age; and on very warm days it is best to add 
a third of barley or rice water to it, and a tiny 
pinch of bicarbonate of soda. At the first sign 
of diarrhoea or vomiting it should be stopped 
at once, and gruels, broths and cereals substi- 
tuted, as in the case of the young babies. 

Older children who like buttermilk should be 
encouraged to drink some in warm weather, 
for at this time, when all fats should be used 
sparingly, buttermilk is apt to agree even 
better than sweet milk, especially if the latter 
is very rich incream. Ifa child has any tend- 
ency to constipation one of the malted foods 
added—usually about a tablespoonful at a 
time—to a cup of milk will often be helpful, but 
if there is more than one free movement of the 
bowels a day this should not be,done. 


Correct Diet for Older Children 


SUALLY children who have ten or more 

teeth need a little meat: this must be very 
well cut up, however, and given only once a 
day, at the midday meal. Once a week after 
a child is two years old it is best to omit the 
meat, and give, instead, some delicate fish, 
such as shad or bass. A child two years old 
may have most of the green vegetables in sum- 
mer unless there is a tendency to looseness of 
the bowels. Spinach, peas, string and lima 
beans, carrots, squash, asparagus tips, baked 
sweet or white potatoes, tender boiled onions, 
cauliflower or stewed celery may all be given 
if they are well cooked and very fresh. It is 
often well to give but two courses for dinner 
in summer—a meat or fish with vegetables, and 
a simple dessert—and reserve the broth or 
purée for supper, with bread and butter and a 
little milk or cocoa. 

Fruits must be selected with care, and must 
be ripe, but not overripe. Until the child is 
three years old it is safer to stew the fruits even 
in summer, but after that age peaches, pears, 
apricots, cherries, apples and oranges may be 
given raw, but should be well chewed. Berries 
should not be given until the child is five or 
six years old, unless they are stewed and 
strained, when their juice may be used. Melons 
may be given in moderation after the sixth 
year. Water—cool but not iced—must be 
given in considerable quantities between meals. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 


the sand? Mry little girl 
loves to do this, and I 
have difficulty in getting her to let me dress her 
after her salt-water bath. Mrs. K.L. M. 


The child should remain in the water for ten 
minutes only at the most, then come out and 
be dressed at once. It is not at all wise to 
allow her to stay in a wet bathing suit. Before 
she goes into the water she may play about 
on the sand for half an hour or so, but after 
re is wet there is more or less risk in allowing 
this. 


To Relieve Painful Dentition 

What do you think about lancing a baby’s 
gums? My ten-month-old baby has great 
difficulty in cutting her teeth and often twitches 
as if she were going to have a convulsion. 
Would you have her gums lanced? 

WorRIED. 
Yes, in her case I think it would be best, 


especially if the gums seem much swollen and 
very tense. 


Prevention and Cure of Prickly Heat 


My year-old baby is very plump and very 
apt to have prickly heat in summer. What 
may I do to prevent and cure this? 

VIRGINIA. 

To prevent this skin trouble see that the 
baby has frequent cool sponge baths—with a 
little bicarbonate of soda in the water—and 
cool water to drink, that he is kept in shady 
places and indoors during the hottest part of 
the day. Do not dress him too warmly; his 
underwear should be of the thinnest-weight 
silk and wool, and on very hot days the shirt 
should be omitted entirely, only the silk-and- 
wool band being left on besides his diaper, 
dress and stockings and shoes. If the eruption 
appears give him bran or starch baths, then 
powder him with a pure baby powder, and let 
him wear a little linen shirt under his band. 


Danger in Going Barefoot 


We are on a farm for the summer and my 
six-year-old boy wants to go barefoot. His 
feet seem very tender and get so scratched and 
cut if I allow this that I am not sure whether 
to let him continue it or not. What do you 
think? Mrs. D. 


Opinions differ as to the advisability of this, 
but as I have seen bad cases of lockjaw as the 
result of allowing children to go barefoot it 
seems to me better not to take this unnecessary 
risk. 

Give Ice-Cream Soda Sparinsly 


May a child of six have soda water whenever 
she wantsit? My little girl is very fond of ice- 
cream soda and I often let her have it. Am I 
doing right? Mrs. T. 


No, you are not. Asa special treat once or 
twice a month you may allow this, but not 
oftener. Home-made lemonade or ice-cream 
may be given several times a week to a child of 
her age in warm weather, but that sold in 
drug stores and cheap candy stores is to be 
avoided. 


Late Hours are Not Good 


My two-year-old boy takes a long nap in the 
late afternoon, then we allow him to sit out on 
the porch or take trolley-rides with us until ten 
or eleven o’clock at night. Still he seems tired 
and languid and I have wondered if we were 
doing the right thing. Mrs. H. 


I am afraid you are not. Children need the 
evening sleep very much and the little boy 
should be in bed by seven-thirty o’clock at the 
latest. It would be much better to let him get 
up early and play outdoors before the hottest 
part of the day, then take a nap from eleven 
to one, have his dinner and play outdoors 
from three or four until half-past five or six, 
when he should have a very light supper, his 
bath, and then to bed. If you try this plan 
I think he will be less tired. 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this charactes are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers 
themselves, but not about children. All letters must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





VERY mother knows how 
difficult it is to keep baby’s 
tender skin free from irritation— 
the scalp clean and healthy. 
The best safeguard against skin 
troubles is the regular use of 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines) 


This combination of pure pine-tar, 
glycerine and vegetable oils, cleanses and 
nourishes the tissues of skin and scalp. 
Not only does it exert a beneficial in- 
fluence now, but it also lays the foun- 
dation for a clear skin, and healthy hair 
and scalp in the future. 








Send 10 cents for a sample 
half-cake of Packer’s Tar 

* Soap. Use it for baby’s bath 
and you will quickly realize 
its value. 


The Packer Mfg. Co. 


Suite 87G, 81 Fulton Street, New York 























Sy “XY Warm With Soft 
‘ ys ‘‘Non-Nettle’”’ 
White Flannels 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause suffer- 
ing that baffles both mother and doctor. 
It is the poisonous nettles that make the 





fd trouble. Our method keeps them out and 
iy _there are No Nettles in Non-Nettle 
a hite Flannel. They are the softest, 
smoothest, finest, best wearing and best wash- 
ing Flannels inthe world. (25c to $1.00 yard.) 
We sell directto mothers. Beware of imitations. 
**Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every half yard on 
selvage and we do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


(No Advertising on Wrapper) 


This case contains sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic 
Diaper and Rubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby White 
Goods, Special Dimity and Long Cloth Bargains, etc., etc. 
Also large illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of Em- 
broidered White Flannel, Infants’ Complete Outfits ($5 to $25), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods and hundreds of special 
articles for expectant mothers and the new baby. All free. 


For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe (would 
cost $2.00 if bought separately). Every wanted pattern for 
plain and fancy dresses, kimonos, cloaks, the new skirts 


and pinning blankets that fasten without buttons or pins, 
shirts without shoulder or arm hole seams, etc.,.etc., with 
comprehensive illustrated instructions telling quantity of 
material needed for each garment. If youcare for your 
baby’s health and comfort write us today. 


THE LAMSON BROTHERS CO. 





Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 























The Potter Baby Clothes 


Y Free Mail-Order Catalogue illustrates, describes 

and gives the cost of everything the baby wears from 

virth to three years old. It gives full directions for measur- 

ing and ordering, and contains sensible suggestions as to 
baby’s needs in care and clothing. 


I Prepay All Charges 
and should anything, for any reason, prove unsatisfactory, 
it may be exchanged or money refunded. | deliver the latest 
styles in infants’ garments right to your door with less trouble 
and at lower cost than can be obtained elsewhere or other- 
wie. Write today for my catalogue. 


Mrs. Mary Potter, 522 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















OUR child spends five to 

six hours in one room each 
day. Doesn’t that make you 
vitally interested in Clean School 
walls and in colors that will not 
strain eyes or irritate nerves? 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


has been used over a quarter of a cen- 
tury in homes and schools in preference 
to wall paper, paint or any kind of kal- 
somine. The soft water color tints are 
beautiful, artistically correct and have 
the right color influence. 


Alabastine does not chip, peel, or rub off if 
properly applied, and is strictly sanitary. A new 
coat may be put on directly over the old Alabastine 
without the expense of washing off the walls, 
though the walls may be washed off if desired. 
Alabastine covers more wall surface per pound than 
any other decorating material — it is economical — 
beautiful and sanitary. Easiest to use—mixed simply 
with cold water — applied with a good wall brush. 


We Will Send Free 


samples of Alabastine Decoration for home and 
school, also our School Hygiene. You will surely 
be interested in influencing for the better 

the decoration of the walls that sur- 

round your children so long each 

day. In writing for samples, will 

you kindly send us your School 

Director’s name? 


See the Alabastine Man 


Alabastine Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
406 Grandville Road 


New York City 
Desk 06 —105 Water St. 





Library Slips in 
Every Package. 














O YOU real- 

ize how im- 
portant proper 
garters are to the 
health of yourself 
and children? 
There is absolute 
comfort with 


The Wilson 
Hose 
Supporter 


See how the cord 
is arranged. It 
slides—never jerks 
—removesallstrain. 
Wilson Hose Sup- 
porters give perfect 
hose support, wear 
long and stay on 
all day. 
For boys and girls 
2 tol4 years— 
Mm shoulder style, 
or pin-to-waist 












a. @& 


SS, 


i a cae ae ‘i a style, black or 
white web, 25c. For women and misses—with same cord 
and slide action—belt, or pin-on style, 25c. Silk finish, 
50¢. Women’s shoulder style, lisle web, 50c. 


If not at your dealer's we mail postpaid on receipt of 
price. Wear them a week, then if not the best you ever 
had, return and we'll refund money. 


A. M. WILSON CO., 101 Main St., Cherokee, lowa 











Fine Summer 


Things Cleaned 


Fabrics too delicate for ordinary meth- 
ods are treated by our special processes 
with absolute success. Garments 
skilfully re-shaped, when necessary. 


VQ 





On orders of $5 or over we pay trans- 
portation both ways. Write for 
booklet and shipping instructions, 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 


French Cleaners and Dyers 
17th and Fairmount Ave. 
1535 Chestnut St. 12th and Walnut Sts. 


1714 N. Broad St. Broad and Tasker Sts. 4 a 
PHILADELPHIA Pe as 
Wilmington, 
Del 


Washington, 































The Fay. DEA/Stockings 
Button at waist. Save s\\) NO, Fit fine. Feel fine. 


Wearbest. Save mending 
andtrouble. Try them now. 
Buy of your dealer. If he 
cannot supply you, order 
from us by mail. Satis/ac- 


costandannoyance of 
supporters. Stay up smooth. 
Best for health, comfort and 
economy. Guaranteed. Fold- 
er free. All weights for boys, 
girls and women 26c to 50c. 
FAY ENIT 
Regular lengths for women, 
boysand girls. Samesuperior 
yarns,dyes and wear. Expan- 
sion tops for women 25c to 40c. 


Fay Stocking Co. 


tion or money back. 
FAY BOX 


note the difference. 


For men. Extra wear and com 
fort. None better. Save darn 
ing. Guaranteed. Buynow and 





Box 104 Elyria, Ohio 
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A Department Conducted by Dr. Lillian L. Bentley 


NOTE—A woman’s desire to preserve her youth is a fundamental feminine trait. This department maintains 
that this desire is not only right but that it is also a woman’s duty to herself, her health and her family. 
And it will try to tell her how she can ward off the ravages of years and look young — without cosmetics, 


without dangerous “* beautifiers.”” 


Doctor Bentley will be glad to answer any letter provided a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
But she obviously cannot furnish prescriptions by mail, and our readers are asked not to take up her time with 
such requests. Address her in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


A Stenozrapher Asks a Question 


I am a stenographer, approaching forty-five, 
and I find my hips becoming very large and 
my figure generally changing very much. Can 
you tell me how I can help myself? 

STENOGRAPHER. 


Your chief difficulty probably comes from 
your constant sitting position. When we sit 
the body more or less settles down. The waist 
shortens and all the lines generally become 
shorter and heavier. To a certain extent this 
cannot be avoided. However, vigilance can 
be exercised. Try to sit normally erect; that 
is, do not indulge nor accentuate the settling of 
the body by allowing the muscles about the 
waist and body to sag and collapse. Muscles 
properly used retain their natural elasticity 
longer than those which are allowed to sag, 
and normal, healthy muscles do not permit 
the accumulation of fat as weak, flabby ones 
do. While your work requires that you sit 
most of the day understand you can do much 
toward retaining your slender figure if you do 
what you can to keep the body from sagging 
and settling. Also you must take uplifting and 
stretching exercises when not employed at 
your regular occupation. Practice this exer- 
cise half an hour each day: Rise on the balls of 
the feet to full height, extend the arms down 
directly in front of the legs. Do not raise nor 
move the arms. With the palms push down 
with all possible strength; at the same time 
stretch up the chest as high as you can, feeling 
the stretching and upliftment from the very 
tips of the toes through the whole body. Do 
not push down with the hands and lift up 
the shoulders, mistaking the movement of the 
shoulders for stretching and uplifting. Let 
the shoulders be entirely at rest except as they 
are carried up by the raising of the whole body. 
It is important that the instructions to stretch 
up and lift the chest, feeling the pull from the 
feet through the whole body, be implicitly 
obeyed. Lifting the shoulders will defeat the 
purpose of the exercise. Push ten times with- 
out changing the position of the hands, then 
rest. Repeat twice a day. 


Is Sea Bathing Good at Fifty? 

Is a sea bath good for me at fifty? It seems 
to me that it gives me the sense of resiliency. 

ANNIE M. 

Certainly a sea bath is good at fifty. The 
enjoyment of a sea bath makes toward good 
results largely because it is usually taken cheer- 
fully. Sunshine and pure air are important 
factors. The breezes from the ocean are 
always fresh and free from micro-organisms. 
The water may be cold, but the shock of the 
cold is lessened by the exercise, especially if 
the bather can swim. The motion of the water 
against the body stimulates activities. It is 
doubted whether there is any real benefit from 
the salt water itself because little if any salt 
can be absorbed through the skin. If a person 
does not feel buoyant after sea bathing she 
either has failed to observe the proper hygienic 
rules or she has some special physical defect. 
Many persons cannot remain in the water for 
more than ten or twenty minutes. Blue lips 
or blue fingers indicate that greater activity is 
necessary. If the increased exercise does not 
relieve the chilliness the bather must leave 
the water. No one should ever venture to 
plunge in the ocean when overheated. Grad- 
ually cool off, then go in the water. Do not 
attempt to bathe when chilly. Run up and 
down the beach till warm. Besure to stop short 
of being overheated. 


Why Cosmetics are Bad 


I feel as if I have reached the age where I 
need something in the way of a cosmetic for 
the face. Is there not a cosmetic that is 
eminently safe? And why do you say they are 
all injurious to the skin? Forty. 


All cosmetics are bad for the skin, and for 
this reason: the skin is a shield covering and 
protecting every part of the body, and for this 
purpose it is made to possess a very high de- 
gree of sensibility. By means of the skin the 
body throws off impurities the same as do also 
the lungs, liver, kidneys and bowels; and in 
addition to this important function it absorbs 
oxygen. To interfere with these two actions 
of the skin is most serious; to suspend them 
entirely for even a few minutes is detrimental 
to that particular part of the skin. Hence any 
cosmetics or enamels or paints are bound to 
have a serious effect on the skin in the course of 
a short time. It cannot be avoided. Just 
figure it out this way: Does it not appeal to 
your common-sense that if the main and 
principal outlets for the bodily excretions be 
entirely or even partially closed there must re- 
main in the system a large amount of poisonous 
matter? The prevalence of colds, coughs and 
catarrh has been attributed in many in- 
stances to obstructed perspiration, and no one 
can interfere with the important function of 
the skin even over the limited area of the face 
and neck without sooner or later suffering for 
it. The skin becomes coarse and thick and 
cannot retain the softness of youth. Women 
actually make their skins old by cosmetics— 
the very opposite of the effect that they wish 
for or think they will achieve. 


The Best Position in Bed 


It seems to me that I am realizing I am no 
longer young because I do not sleep as well as 
I did when I was younger. Will you explain 
the most healthful and restful position for one 
to take when sleeping? ANNIE B. 

Don’t try for any particular position. Sleep 
in such a position as is most comfortable to 
you. If your mind is relaxed the body will 
take care of itself and assume a natural, re- 
laxed attitude. If you wake and find that you 
have been clinching your hands tightly, shut- 
ting your jaw and teeth rigidly, or holding your 
feet’and legs tensely, this is a positive proof 
that your mind and body are tense during the 
day. Some of the after effects of such unfor- 
tunate daily habits may be counteracted if 
you will thoroughly stretch the body when you 
get in bed; that is, raise one arm and then the 
other above the head, and, while pushing and 
stretching up the arms, push down the legs. 
Remember this stretching must be a vigorous 
one and should be followed by a complete 
letting go or relaxing of the body. Then your 
next step is to think pleasant and restful 
thoughts. You might repeat a few lines of 
some soothing, quieting poem. After you have 
repeated the verse to your satisfaction breathe 
slowly and evenly ten times. You get the idea, 
do you not? You must relax the body and 
mind, then the physical attitude you will 
assume while asleep will be in no way harmful. 
Very few persons lie entirely quiet all night, 
and it would be quite a troublesome task to 
try to compel one’s self to lie in a certain pre- 
scribed position and sleep. That in itself would 
produce tension and would be like staying 
awake to find out how to sleep. 


How to Get Rid of Warm-Weather Colds 


It seems to me that I feel no longer young 
in that I cannot often sit out on my porch 
during the spring and summer without nearly 
always getting a cold, which I find very de- 
pleting and very difficult to get rid of. Can 
you tell me why this is, and how I can be 
helped? May G. 

I am inclined to think that you have made 
something of a hothouse plant of yourself dur- 
ing the winter, then when the warm days come 
and you begin to be outdoors more than during 
the winter season you prove susceptible to 
drafts of air or to any continued exposure to 
outside air. You can avoid this condition if you 
will always have some outside air coming into 
your house in the winter, and never let the 
temperature of your rooms rise above seventy. 
Also accustom yourself to going out some time 
during each day, no matter what the weather 
conditions may be. A procedure which is 
possible to all persons is to breathe the cold 
away—that is, exhale and inhale vigorously for 
fifteen minutes before going to'bed, then do the 
same for fifteen minutes before rising, and 
make a special effort to breathe this way as 
many times during the day as possible. 


The Very Best Hair Tonic 


I am forty years old and I am especially 
anxious to preserve my hair; I think I need 
a tonic now. Will you please give me a 
prescription for a good tonic? 5.2. 


There is only one safe and sure hair tonic, 
and that is composed of rest, sunshine, fresh 
air and cleanliness. By rest I mean a normal 
amount of rest for the whole body and special 
rest for the scalp. Whenever you can let your 
hair hang down loosely and naturally do so, 
and sun it a few minutes each day. Let it have 
all the air possible. The scalp’s need of rest, 
sunshine and air is greater just now because 
of the prevailing fashion of wearing false hair. 
All this extra hair obstructs the proper access 
of air to the scalp; and, too, it must be fast- 
ened securely, and to do this many extra hair- 
pins are used. The pins and weight of the 
added hair pull and injure the hair roots. The 
hair must be thoroughly brushed twice a day 
to remove dust and tangles, and it should be 
washed often enough to keep it clean. The 
hygienic condition of the hair and scalp de- 
pends to no small degree upon the hygienic 
condition in which all brushes, combs, barrettes 
and hairpins are kept. All brushes and combs 
should be dusted each time they are used. 
They should not be placed where they are ex- 
posed to dust and dirt. All brushes, combs, 
barrettes, hairpins and hair ornaments should 
be washed once a week and great care taken to 
sun, air and dry them thoroughly before they 
are used. 


How to Get Rid of a Double Chin 

I am thirty-six years old and very slender, 
but it seems to me I am acquiring a double 
chin. What can I do for this? HANNAH D. 


This is a most effective way of reducing the 
chin: Raise the chin, making the head go as 
far backward as possible, feeling a strong pull 
on the muscles of the neck. While the head is 
in this position open the mouth very wide and 
close it ten times. You must vigorously open 
and close the mouth so you can feel that the 
muscles of the double chin are thoroughly 
stretched. Repeat this as often as you can 
during a day—ten times if possible. 
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“resent sso 


A delicate talcum 
is as suggestive of 
feminihe refinement 
as a perfume of 
subdued fragrance. 


LEHN 
-FINKS 
IVGIIS 
“[TALCUM 


White &Hesh 
is light, fluffy, free 
from oiliness and 
coarse grains, and 
unusual yet delight- 
ful in its perfume. 

It contains no boric 
acid. 

Sold by druggists 
in either white or 
flesh tint, in attrac- 
tive glass containers, 


for 25c. 


May we mail you a 
free sample 
4 | for trial? 


LEHN & FINK 


e Sole licensees in America for 
4 F- Pebeco Tooth Paste . 


120 William Street, New York 
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“Each , 
‘NATIONAL 4@ 
Garment | 
is a 
Positive 
Pleasure” Al 


- This is one woman’s 
message to YOU: 


“*I wish I could tell every woman my seven 
years’ experience with the ‘NATIONAL.’ 
How much it would add to their enjoyment. 
Why, each ‘NATIONAL’ Garment is a 
positive pleasure.” 

Each “NATIONAL” Dress gives the extra 
delight of better style, greater beauty and be- 
comingness. And the same with each waist 
each skirt, each suit—every “NA TIONAL* 
garment will prove a positive pleasure to you. 

Your “NATIONAL” Style Book shows you 
the greater beauty and stylishness of each gar- 
ment, and quotes you “NATIONAL” prices 
on all kinds of apparel. We have one Style Book 
waiting here for you to be sent you free, if you 
write for it Today. It shows you 


Waists 98 centsto $8.98 Lingerie Dresses$4.98 to$19.98 
— $1.49 to $14.98 Wash Dresses $3.98 to $8.98 


Also Hats, Petticoats, Underwear and all kinds 
of apparel for Women, Misses and Children, in- 
cluding 


Made-to-Measure $ ] . am “0 
Tailored Suits 
The “NATIONAL” Policy 
The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage 
and postage to all parts of the world. 
You may return, at our expense, any 
“NATIONAL” Garment not satisfactory to 


you and we will refund your money. 


With your Style Book we will send you 
samples of materials for ‘‘NATIONAL” 
Made-to- Measure Suits, if you ask for them and 
state the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th St. New York City. 
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s’ Wash Dresses and Tub Suits $2.98 to $9.98 ! 










































any shampoo you have ever used. 
no injurious chemicals to split or break the 






















—a really refresh- 
ing shampoo— 
that will clean the 
hair and make it 
soft as silk, and 
then allow you 


ad to do it up 
rn perfectly, 
a immediately 
roan: afterwards. 


SHAMPOO 


LAVO POWDER 


This preparation is entirely different from 
It contains 


hair or leave it streaked. 


It Is Absolutely Harmless 

Lavox makes a quick, cleansing, 
creamy lather—the ideal shampoo for 
men, women and children, Send your 
name and address for a free sample. 
Mention your dealer's name. 

Sold by all druggists and dealers 
in toilet requisites. 


Price 25 Cents 


The Lavox Company 
1400-H N. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















WISS EMBROIDERIES) 


f 
WAISTS and DRESSES 


in latest and exclusive designs on the most 
fashionable materials. Goods are delivered 
rom our main business in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, through our New York Office, all charges 
prepaid to the homes. Write to-day for our 
samples in colors and 1911 fashion plates A. 


Schweizer & Co. 

















Dept. A, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 








for my services. 


I WANT TO SHOP FOR YOU 


in New York at regular New York prices. No charge 
egistered Shopper. References. 
MRS. J. JACKSON, 1265 Broadway, New York. 









































may be seen in them in the way of house furnishings and decorations from month 


T= department is to bring you in touch with the New York shops by telling you what 


to month. Then, if you care to write to the firms about them, or want further 
information in regard to any of the articles mentioned, pray write me, only please send a 
stamped, addressed envelope for a reply. Address Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in care 
of THE LapIEs’ HomE JourNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Umbrella 
stands of solid 
mahogany are 
six dollars and a half. The top is divided into 
eight small squares, each of which is capable 
of holding two or three umbrellas. At the 
bottom is a tray, either of brass or zinc, which 
may be taken out and emptied. 


| Wood Umbrella Stands | 








A number of inex- 
pensive muslins and 
nets are available for 
window curtains. Dotted muslins are from 
twelve to eighteen cents a yard. Some of finer 
quality, with large dots inclosed by single 
thread checks, are twenty cents a yard. Fleur- 
de-lis patterns are twenty-seven cents a yard, 
while small floral and conventional designs in 
all white are from twenty-five to forty cents 
a yard. Ruffled muslin ready to be cut into 
curtain lengths is priced at thirty to fifty 
cents a yard. On some of these the ruffle is 
scalloped with a cluster of dots worked in each 
scallop. Nets range in price from eighteen to 
forty-five cents a yard for fancy meshes. Fish- 
net is fifty cents a yard; bobbinet is forty cents 
a yard for the 54-inch width, and fifty-five 
cents for the 72-inch width. Bobbinet, with a 
Cluny edge and insertion on one selvedge, ready 
to be made into curtains, is fifty-five cents a 
yard and is a yard wide. The same thing, 
without the insertion, is thirty-five cents a 
yard. All of the above materials are shown 
in cream-white and white, and some of them 


in écru. 
| titty Boxes | be used for underwear, 
7% shirtwaist or shoe boxes 
cost from three dollars and seventy-five cents 
to five dollars, the price depending on the 
grade of covering material used. The boxes 
are of white pine, about eighteen inches high, 
twenty-four inches long and sixteen inches 
deep. Decorative brass hinges and handles 
add to the general appearance. Any color or 
pattern may be selected. An especially pretty 
one is covered in a leaf pattern of cool green 


and white. 
| Dainty Bed-Sets | undoubtedly reflects 

the personality of its 
owner, and certain of the new bed coverings 
cannot fail to please even the most fastidious. 
At first glance the prices—fifteen to seventeen 
dollars and a half—may seem a little high, 
but there is a great deal of work on each one 
and the materials are of the best. The 
spreads consist of a body of fine scrim, with 
a wide band of net inserted down each side 
and across the bottom. These bands are put 
in with Cluny lace insertion, and have cut-out 
and appliquéed designs of cretonne, firmly 
outlined by machine stitching so that there 
is no danger of its pulling out. A border of 
this also appears at the sides and the bottom, 
and the entire spread is finished with Cluny 
insertion and edge. The roll piece has a cover- 
ing to match, with a cretonne and net band at 
each end. Pink, blue, yellow, green, red and 
lavender flowers in wreaths, garlands and run- 
ning designs form the selection. These spreads 
are well put together and will wash perfectly. 
Curtains are made to go with them which cost 
from eight dollars and seventy-five cents to 
eleven dollars a pair. Another bedspread is 
of bordered, cotton taffeta. The ground is 
covered with small French wreaths of roses, 
and the border shows the same flowers, much 
enlarged, in a running design. The spread is 
edged with cotton gimp with a tiny figure to 
match the color of the roses. The roll piece— 
also bordered—is extra long, so that the ends 
may be either tied or left hanging. These 
spreads are nine dollars and a half, and curtains 
of scrim, with appliquéed flowers to match, are 
eight dollars and seventy-five cents. 


| Muslins and Nets | 





Cretonne-covered boxes to 





A daintily dressed bed 








A pretty but 
inexpensive 
summer dra- 
pery may be purchased for thirty cents a 
yard—thirty-six inches wide. One pattern— 
the Vintello—deserves special mention. It is, 
as the name suggests, an adaptation of the 
ever-popular grape motif—a very conven- 
tional leaf and cluster appearing in a small, 
well-arranged pattern. The material is soft 
and fine but not sheer; in fact it is of sufficient 
weight to use as side curtains in a bedroom. 
The pattern is in two tones of one color, and the 
shades are unusual: a reddish-brown—almost 
a burnt-orange—a dull blue and a soft green. 


| Colonial Drapery Cloth | 














At this sea- 
son of flow- 
ers one can- 
not have too many bowls and jars. Some 
rectangular pottery jars—sold for fifty cents— 
are especially nice for wild flowers. They are 
from six to teninches high with an oval or round 
opening at the top, and come in underglaze 
colors—dull blue, red, pale yellow, and several 
shades of green. Artists use them as brush- 
holders, and they are quite the thing for 
cracker or ginger jars. Porcelain tea tiles, 
round, oval or square in shape, have unique 
and interesting designs. On some of these the 
decoration shows Chinese incense-burners in 
jewel-like colors. ‘On others the decoration is 
of dragons or mandarins in blue and white, or 
brown and ivory. They are priced from a 
dollar and a quarter to two dollars and a half 
each. Wooden tea tiles have a solid rim inclos- 
ing an open-work, carved center. These are 
also used to protect the table from hot dishes. 
They are twenty cents each. 

as bands on pillows, 


| Linen Borders | 
couch covers, table covers, 


curtains, bedspreads, etc., sell in widths from 
one inch and a half to eight inches. For 
rooms where a figured wall paper is used the 
draperies should, as arule, be of a plain fabric, 
and the use of the band in this way often gives 
the touch requisite to relieve the monotony. 
The styles are varied—from tapestry to cross- 
stitch patterns—and include floral, conven- 
tional and fruit designs in either gay or 
subdued colors. The same designs are shown 
on both cream and white or gray backgrounds. 
These border bands are priced from fifteen 
to.sixty-five cents a yard. 

trays have a design in 


Glass Trays | 
closely set beads between 


two pieces of glass, which hold it in place, 
instead of the usual piece of brocade. This 
makes the tray transparent so that when 
held to the light the design shows with good 
effect. Some have landscapes, others floral 
patterns, while still others show Heppelwhite 
and Sheraton designs in inlaid bead patterns. 
These trays are from two dollars and a half 
to eight dollars, according to size. Some 
unique trays come from Japan. They are 
framed in some queer native wood, and show 
beneath the glass the delicate tracery of 
intricate Japanese stencils over white ora soft 
color. These stencils display the marvelous 
skill and patience of the makers, for the pat- 
terns are cut from a solid sheet of dark brown 
fiberlike paper, until only the merest tracery 
of the paper is left to form the design. Instead 
of astenciled fabric being used the stencil itself 
is mounted on afabric. It is possible to buy 
these elaborate stencils separately (from twenty- 
five cents up) and an old oval or square ma- 
hogany mirror or picture frame may be utilized 
for the tray. The stencil should be mounted 
over a bit of material to harmonize with the 
room. 


| Studio Jars, TeaTiles, ete. | 








Linen borders to be used 





Mahogany-rimmed glass 





Little low rockers or slip- 
per chairs in fumed oak 
with sole-leather seats 
are six dollars and a half. The leather is 
stained a rich green, brown or dull red. The 
same model with a rush seat is seven dollars 


and seventy-five cents, 
often maltreated that 


| Natural Bamboo | 
when bamboo furni- 


ture is mentioned one instantly thinks of 
wabbly, distorted tables, highly varnished, 
very ugly, and utterly useless. When used 
in its natural state, without varnishes and 
with proper workmanship, much better and 
prettier articles may be made from this wood 
than is generally imagined. Bamboo stands 
or small tables made of large canes are sold 
for one dollar and seventy-five cents. They 
are about two feet high and twelve inches 
across the top. They are convenient as serv- 
ing or reading tables, and are frequently used 
as individual stands, when tea is served on the 
veranda or under the trees. They are heavy 
enough not to be easily tipped over, and will 
stand a great deal of hard usage. Chairs are 
often sold with these tables. They are three 
dollars and a half each, well put together, and 
are larger than the ordinary side chair. One 
advantage of bamboo furniture for summer use 
is that it may be left outdoors in all weathers 
without fear of injury from dampness. 


Slipper Chairs | 








Bamboo has been so 





























No matter where 
you live 


in the seclusion of your own 
home youcan have the per- 
sonal services of one of our 
expert Corsetieres. 


The Spirella Corset 
(Not sold in stores) 


Made to your individual 
measure — guaranteed one 
year against rustor breakage 



















































Our Corsetiere will show you how 
to correctly wear this correctly made 
corset to bring out all the natural 
beauty lines of your figure. 

She will also show you the Spirella 
Boning —the secret of the com- 
fort, ease, lightness and strength 
of the Spirella Corset. Being 
of open construction, Spirella 
Boning admits of a cool, ven- 
tilated, sanitary garment. 

Send forthe Spirella Literature 
telling how to secure the Spirella 
Service without cost; also the many 


advantages of the Spirella Corset ° 
over the ready-made garment. 


Spirella Corset Shops 

are in all the leading cities 
The Spirella Co., Dept. A-3 
Meadville, Pa., U.S. A. 


Letchworth (Garden City), England 
Niagara Falls, Canada 
















































FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN 


Puts on like a coat. 
No Pins—No Buttons. 


Double breasted 
over Abdomen— 
and cannot work up 

| » because— 

ive—— _ Tied above. 

r f Fits curve 

i a“ in Abdomen. 

oe Tied below. 

‘,  =Smooth in back— 
no bands or but- 
tons—only twistless 
tape used. 

Ask your Dealer or send 
Postal for Booklet with 
sizes and prices. 


EARNSHAW KNITTING CO. 
1201 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





Pompeian stone pedestal and 
hand-chased brass sundial 
adjusted to latitude of pur- 
chaser. Pedestal 35 in. 
high; Dial 8 in. diameter. 

Price $10.00, F. O. B. New York; or 


freight paid to any point in the U. S. east 
Of Missecipp’ River for $1.00 additional. 


Special offer, will not be repeated. 


The ERKINS STUDIOS 
227 Lexington Ave., New York 
The Largest Manufacturers of 
Garden Furniture in America 


YOUR PI- 


ano will shine like new; “3-in-One’’ removes stains, soil, scars, 
scratches; brings back original lustre; generous free sample. 
Write 3 IN 1 OIL CO,, 41 Broadway, New York. 





















‘Interest in the dessert 
‘has crowned many a 
good dinner and saved 
many a poor one! 
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Don’t! Don’t usean in- | 


ferior corn starch for 
your custard, cream or 
charlotte. Getthe best. 


Get Kingsford’s. There 
is no corn starch ‘‘the 
same as” or ‘‘just as 
good’’ as Kingsford’s. 
You order Kingsford’s 
—you pay for Kings- 
ford’s —the thing is to 
see that you get Kings- 
ford’s. Is therea pack- 
age of corn starch in 

| the house atthe present 

| time? Seeif itis Kings- 
ford’s. If not find out 
why. 


| 


For 60 years Kingsford’s has | 


been made by an exclusive pro- 
cess. 


Ordinary corn starch can | 


be made ina few days. It takes | 
as many weeks to produce. 


'Kingsford’s. 


‘You are asked the same price 


' for the inferior substitutes—why | 


not insist on Kingsford’s quality? 


f 
f 
h Send for Cook Book A_-168 of the best recipes i 


i} you ever tried. 
: ona post Card, 


a ee 








It’s free— just send your name | 
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“T. KINGSFORD & SON | 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


‘National Starch Co., Successors 

















The Little House Next Door 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


painfully as though he were choking to death.” 
And she laughed a merry, youthful laugh. 

Betty laughed, too, and followed her to the 
window-seat.- 

“Here is the place I used to sit and watch for 
John in the evening,” she was saying. 

Betty’s heart began playing her a riotous 
tune. “IJ’d pretend you were sitting in the 
window-seat waiting for me,’’ Bob had said. 

“It is a dear little house,’’ Betty said im- 
pulsively. 

“Yes,” said the lady. “Any one who lives 
here Should be very happy. I think I’ll tell you 
a secret, I never breathed it to a soul before: 
I believe if we had stayed here among the vines 
with the window-seat and the two chairs by the 
fireside we, too, would have been happy always.” 


223 They passed into the kitchen and the sor- 
rowful mood of the lady changed to her girlish 


one. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” she laughed, ‘‘ wasn’t it 
funny! I had blue gingham dresses and white 
aprons with little pockets in them, and I loved 
to cook. Once I entered doughnuts at the 
county fair. I didn’t get the prize, and 
John said he didn’t know what the judge was 
thinking of.’’ 

Betty laughed and opened the cupboard door. 

“What a dear little place,” she said. 

“Yes,” said the lady, ‘‘I kept my spices on 
that shelf, sugar and coffee on that one, and 
the milk tickets here. How it all comes back. 
The stove was here and the table there. 
We ate here on cold mornings. I baked little 
griddle cakes or waffles. John always liked 
them so well.” 

Betty thought of John’s reputation for order- 
ing dinners, his titles of ‘‘ Prince of Diners” and 
**Connoisseur of Wines.”’ 

“T hada little servant girl who came Wednes- 
day and Saturday mornings to help me,”’ the 
lady continued. ‘‘She was a Swede and so neat 
and clean. We laughed and had such good 
times together with the work. Her name was 
Selma Knudsen. She was going to marry a car- 
penter. I wishI knew whereSelmais. I would 
like to see her.” 

They had passed back to the dining-room 
and the lady said: ‘‘I must hurry, for the sun is 
getting low.”’ 

“This room,” opening a door, “was a little 
guest-chamber. There were pink poppies in 
the wall paper, and the chairs had pink cre- 
tonne coverings. There were white, ruffled 
curtains, and in the spring the cherry blos- 
soms looked in at the windows. The first 
person who ever slept here was my grandfather. 
He said it wasa fine room and a fine house, but 
none too good for his Molly. When he left he 
said, ‘Always be a good girl, Molly, and keep 
sweet and true.’” 


223 Tears glistened for the first time in the 
fine eyes. 

“Now,” she said, as she put her hand on the 
knob of a closed door, ‘‘I’ve purposely saved 
this until the last, for I want to say good-by to 
my little house from here.” 

She swung open the door and stepped softly 
in as though some one lay sleeping. 

“This had pale blue paper,’’ she said in a 
hushed voice, “and a little silver moulding. 
There was matting on the floor and there were 
two little blue rugs. The bed had a dotted 
Swiss coverlet over blue and the curtains were 
the same. There was just one picture. It 
hung at the foot af the bed. John gave it to 
me one Christmas. It was a little copy ofa 
Madonna and Child ina silver frame. I went 
to Europe last year to get the original.” 


She put up a jeweled hand and touched the 
spot where the copy had hung. 

“That was the Christmas before the baby 
came,” she said. “She only lived a few hours.” 

She walked across the room and stood look- 
ing down, as though upon a sleeping child. 

“Tf you had lived,”’ she said softly, ‘“‘I would 
have been a good mother.” 

Betty turned away quickly and walked 
from the room. The other came, too, and 
together they stepped out on the porch. 

The lady placed the key in the lock, but 
made no move to close the door. Instead she 
stood looking into the house as though loth to 
leave. She was repeating something, but Betty 
only caught the last: 


“‘And what if it crumbled away at our feet, 
We had our dream—and the dream was sweet.’”’ 


“Love began here. I wonder,” she said 
curiously, ‘‘was it here that it ended?”’ She 
was speaking slowly. ‘‘Maybe we just left it 
here. Wouldn’t it be queer if we simply forgot 
to pack it—and it is still here?” 

“Perhaps it is,” said Betty. ‘‘Aunt calls 
this the ‘Bride’s House.’ Ever so many people 
have lived here and they have all been happy.” 

The lady’s face cleared. ‘‘I’m glad you told 
methat. Itis a happy thought. I shall always 
think of it in that way. We left our love here 
for others.”’ She locked the door and turned to 
Betty. ‘‘Hereis the key. I hope you will give 
it only to some one who is worthy.” 

They passed down the little walk, bordered 
with sweet alyssum and candytuft. At the 
gateway they paused while the car glided 
up softly. Already the lady’s manner had 
changed. Although seemingly as gracious as 
ever, there was a faint suggestion of hauteur 
about her, as though, coming out of the past, 
she had again assumed an habitual mask. 

“Good-by, dear,” she said, taking Betty’s 
hand; “forget the ravings of a passing stranger— 
and thank you for a charming half hour.” 


9288 At supper-time Betty wasirresistible. She 
had coiled her hair low, and wore a little white 
slip of a dress in which she looked eighteen. 
She laughed and talked and sang and teased 
the old uncle and aunt like a perfect hoyden. 
She helped Jane in the kitchen with the dishes 
and delighted the old soul with her nonsense. 

““What’s got into you, Midge?’’ Uncle Thad 
asked. ‘Yesterday you were an aristocratic, 
finished young lady, and tonight you’re noth- 
ing buta tomboy. And a mighty pretty one,” 
he added irrelevantly. 

Betty answered him with an impetuous fling 
of her arms about his neck. ‘Oh, it’s the air 
down here in Baywood; it’s so sort of sweet and 
pure and—lovely.” 

“Auntie,” she said a few minutes later, 
“Bob is coming tonight for—an old-fashioned 
chat, and if I’m not here you tell him that 
I’m over at the little house next door looking 
for—a lace handkerchief I may have lost this 
afternoon.”’ 

She sped through the little hedge even as 
she heard the click of the gate at Uncle 
Thad’s. Unlocking the house she crossed to the 
window-seat and dropped into it with her heart 
pounding from running—and other things. 

The moon was up now, flooding the window- 
seat and casting little silvery ripples on the 
empty built-in china-closet. 

When she saw him step easily over the low 
hedge she grew frightened and sprang up to 
run out of the house, but the back door was 
locked, and as for the front door—to go that 
way would be sheer folly. 

So she dropped back on the seat and 








The Governor’s Assistant 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


She tried to feel very matter-of-fact as she 
carried the note indoors and lit the gas so she 
could read it. But her fingers shook—there 
Was no gainsaying that—and there was some- 
thing in her throat that hurt and would not 
down. She dreaded to look. Suppose she had 
misread him! Or suppose he had misread 
her! Olivia felt that she could not bear it if 
there was anything in the note that hurt. 
“Not that I am so much better than other 
women who have been—hurt,’’ she told her- 
self, “but because I want to believe! I don’t 
want to hate the world!”’ 

Then resolutely, having convinced herself 
that if the note had in it anything unwelcome 
she was not to blame—having invited nothing 
of the sort—she broke the seal and read. 


2283 The note was on letter-paper of the 
Executive Mansion; but it was sealed in a 
plain envelope. It read: 

My dear Mrs. Bardeen: 

I wonder if I half sufficiently expressed to you 
this morning my very great regret that you find it 
impossible to go on with the work which you are, 
I am Sure, so preéminently fitted todo? I don't 
remember that I even asked you if there was the 
slightest chance of your reconsidering. Is there? 
Pardon me if I seem insistent. But you were good 
enough to express belief in my earnestness; and 
it is going to be a great disappointment to me if 
I see the cause of justice in this sad affair deprived 
of the service I feel so sure you could render it. 

With the profoundest respect, I am 

Yours very truly, LYMAN INNEs. 


And when Olivia had read it—once swiftly 
to snatch its meaning, and once again slowly 
to see if she had passed any hidden purport 
by—her relief was so great that she burst 
into tears. Sinking to the floor beside the 
living-room couch she buried her head among 
its cushions and sobbed herself, as a child often 
does, into quiet and comfort. 


Olivia Bardeen had had a life of struggle. 
Her people were gentle, but poor. Her 
father had been a professor in a small 
“‘fresh-water”’ college. He was thirty years old 
before he had studied enough at home and 
abroad—all on borrowed capital—to get a 


position where he could earn fifteen hundred 
dollars a year. He was past forty when he 
had got his debts paid. And by that time he 
had six children, of whom Olivia was the eldest. 
When Olivia was ten years old her mother was 
still making over for herself and for Olivia the 
clothes that had been her modest trousseau; 
she had never had a new dress since she was 
married. And yet, as a professor’s wife, she 
had sometimes to appear at functions in the 
little town, and quite often to entertain visiting 
notables in her home. 


9358 She had-been a wonderful woman—that 
mother! Olivia had recollections of her paper- 
ing the bedrooms—it was the utmost they 
could compass, once when their shabbiness got 
beyond all gentility, to have the parlor and 
dining-room regularly papered by a man from 
the paint store; any renovating that was done 
elsewhere had to be much more cheaply, and 
because running up and down ladders was so 
hard to do with skirts on her mother donned a 
pair of overalls which the Professor wore when 
he cleaned out the furnace. She could do this, 
too—that truly wonderful mother!—without 
sacrifice of dignity in her children’s eyes. They 
were used to such strange shifts to get along— 
those children—that they had learned to 
overlook the means, often grotesque, by which 
they must always reach any desired end. And 
Olivia had other recollections of her mother, 
perhaps on that very day when she “‘ papered”’ 
(for donning overalls to hang wall paper was 
but one of a score of like things which might 
characterize any of this woman’s days)— 
recollections of her as she sat at the head of 
her plain board and dispensed her scant fare 
with such wealth of welcome and such sauce of 
piquant conversation that guests went away 
with no idea of what they had eaten, only of 
how glad they were to have been there. 

The Professor became paralyzed when he 
was fifty—the result, his doctors said, of the 
privations he had undergone in his long 
student years. Innutrition for the young, 
growing body and overtaxation of the young, 
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“Excellent” he will say” 
of your Kingsford’s. 


Caramel Pudding. 
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Pudding or Blanc 
Mange, without know- 
ing that its delicacy is 
due to the purity of the 
corn starch. It tastes 
good—that is enough 
for a man to know. 
To you as a careful 
housewife ‘‘corn 
starch’’ doubtless 
means ‘‘Kingsford’s.”’ 
But with the many low- 
grade corn starches 
now selling at the price 
of Kingsford’s you 
must be watchful about 
substitution. 
Three 
cups milk, 2 tablespoonsful corn 
starch, 2 eggs, {4 cup sugar, one 
cup nuts, cut, one cup caramel 
sugar. Beat eggs, add corn 


starch dissolved in milk, add 
_ milk scalded, boil untilthickened 


in double boiler. To make Car- 
amel Sugar melt one cup gran- 
ulated sugar in hot iron frying © 
pan; stir until all is dissolved 
then stir into the pudding. Take © 


_from fire and add nuts, beating 


caramel sugar into custard. 
Serve with whipped cream. | 


- This will serve six persons. 


Send for Cook Book A —168 of the best recipes ; 
you ever tried. J/’s free —just send your name | 
on a post card, 4 
“ 
‘ 


“TT, KINGSFORD & SON 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


National Starch Co., Successors 
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ZENS of ways 
to fix WELCH’S 
at the soda fountain 
or at home. 
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Nothingelseasthirst-quench- | 
ing as WELCH’SGrape Juice. 4) 
Stops the parching in the 
mouth, makes you feel coo-00-00/. 


Made of the juice of the 
very choicest grapes, pressed 
while they were fresh from 
the vines last October. Noth- 
ing added. 


Plenty of ways, also, to use 
it in ices, punches, sherbets 
and the like. 


Buy a case from your dealer, 
and write us at once for 
our free booklet of recipes. 
It tells of many delicious 
desserts and drinks made 
with WELCH’S. 


If you cannot buy 


WELCH’S of your 
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trial case of 12 pints 
for $3.00, express 
free east of Omaha. 
Trial 4-oz. bottle, 
by mail, 10c. 
The Welch 
ae Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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Sie! . 
Lem 
.. ! REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Duinty Mint Covered 
Candy Counted 
Chewing Gum 

For sale at all the Better Sort of Stores—5c the 


Ounce and 5c, 10c and 25c Packets. 


SEN SEN CHICLET COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 


New York 
































A Colonial ied Cedar Chest 
vane 1 
Bridal Gift |. 


This beautiful 
chest is built F- 
of fragrant |, 
Southern Red 
Cedar. PRO-  . 
TECTS Furs ~ : F 
AND CLOTHING AGAINST MOTHS. Ne a | 
camphor required. Dust - Damp - Mice- Proof. Beau- < 
tifully finished with antique copper trimmings. Very 

Roomy. Direct from our factory at factory prices. , We prepay 
freight. Write for catalog. Shows many styles and prices. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 4, Statesville, N.C. 


BOWEN’S STAIN REMOVER [hic°S'.sic, euco" ast 
Medicine Stains. Cleans Straw Hats. U. S. Serial 


No. 33611. 25c a tube by mail. Guod for 300 stains. 
Agents wanted. Bowen, Bowen & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















The Governor's Assistant 
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growing mind bring their inevitable penalty 
when there should be a full- — prime. 
Then the struggle which had always seemed to 
tax every particle of their powers became a 
hundredfold more bitter; and yet they found 
that somehow they were equal to it; for they 
lived.on. 

When Charlie Bardeen fell in love with 
Olivia he was so enraged at the way she had to 
work and the sacrifices she had always to be 
making that he seemed quite in danger of 
going out of his mind. Olivia’s young heart 
was often bitter, and it was Charlie’s impas- 
sioned resentment of her lot that won her— 
probably. He had gone to college where her 
father taught, and their mild little romance 
had begun in Charlie’s Junior year. There was 
never anything to fan it beyond the mild stage 
until Charlie—under the influence of some 
momentarily favorite author, no doubt—pro- 
duced this fine frenzy of protectiveness. It 
was consoling, in a college Senior, but not 
vastly promising. 


2458 But Charlie got a private secretaryship 
the second year after he was graduated and 
at a salary just as good as the Professor was 
able to earn when he had six degrees, including 
one from Heidelberg. He wanted Olivia to 
marry him at once, “‘and get out of all that 
mess of things.” This staggered Olivia a 
little, but not as much as it should have done. 
She was shocked at Charlie’s irresponsibility, 
but she allowed herself to excuse it on the 
ground of his youth and eagerness. For eager- 
ness is appealing to the girl-heart, especially to 
the girl who has known so much struggle and 
renunciation. And Olivia didn’t know how to 
question a man’s eagerness, how to test it for 
selfishness, and to be afraid. 

She refused firmly and finally to slip out 
and leave her share of the burden on her 
mother’s shoulders. 

When Charlie realized that she was immov- 
able about this he said: ‘‘ Well, then, let us 
get married and live with them. I'll pay your 
way and mine, and that’ll surely help some. 
Things’ll be easier then than they are now.” 

‘But they’ll have to move to the city,”’ she 
reminded him. 

“Of course. But that’s where the boys’ll 
have to be, anyway, if they’re going to work.” 

So they were married. Olivia was perfectly 
fair about it. She admitted to herself and to 
Charlie that it was more than should have 
been expected of any young man—shouldering 
the cares of such a household at the outset of 
his business life. For, of course, that was 
what it amounted to. 

She couldn’t blame him when after two 
years he insisted on a home of his own. He 
was tired of the air of anxiety; tired of the 
atmosphere of illness; tired of having his 
young wife always so tied down with cares 
that, as he said, he scarcely saw more of her 
than if he were a mere boarder in the house. 
Tiredest of all was he of living so close to a 
hundred needs, all of them urgent, that it was 
impossible to keep within one’s “board” 
limit, putting the rest in bank or into simple 
indulgences, without feeling like a selfish brute. 


2293 So they moved. It nearly broke Olivia’s 
heart, but she offered no resistance, for by this 
time she was able to look her married situation 
clearly in the face and estimate its further 
prospects. They were not blissful prospects, 
but she did not feel that that altered her duty 
in any way. Charlie was not to blame, she felt; 
he was essentially the same Charlie she had 
always known, only she had not always known 
how to estimate him. There was nothing 
glaringly wrong about him; Olivia could have 
got on with him much better if there had been 
some big fault, some pathetic weakness. He 
was just selfish—that was all—just ordinarily 
and quite understandably but hopelessly self- 
ish. He wanted to live comfortably and to get 
along creditably. So long as he was neither 
resisted nor entreated he was a sufficiently 
amiable man to live with. He worked steadily, 
he paid his household bills, he never drank. 
But when Constance was in her dreaded 
second summer, ailing and fretful all the time, 
and Olivia was nursing and tending her, and 
doing her own housework, and going over to 
her mother’s every day to try to lend a helping 


hand in the sick-room where her father lay 
gasping his life away in the torrid heat, 
Charlie seemed unconscious of the burden she 
was bearing. He never raged against the 
toilsomeness of her lot. Olivia noted this 
grimly. But she made no complaint: there 
was nothing to be hoped for in complaining to 
Charlie. He was the sort of man who never 
took spiritual stock of himself, either on his 
own initiative or on another’s urging; nothing 
was further from his thoughts than whether he 
was a better or a worse, a meaner or a finer, 
man today than yesterday. He lived in the 
present; so much so that he had not even an 
acute dissatisfaction with being, at thirty- 
seven, a private secretary, just as he had been 
at twenty-four. 


22388 Olivia was determined that for Constance’s 
sake she would never lose her spirit. It was 
the efforts her mother-love prompted her to 
and the sweetness of it swelling in her heart 
that made a late springtime burgeon in her 
soul. She had been feeling, this last year or 
two, little evidences of the tribute the world 
pays, in passing, to attractiveness. Now and 
then some one who had known her long would 
say: “Olivia is growing pretty.” Now and 
then some one who met her or saw her for the 
first time would show—as Lyman Innes had 
unwittingly shown that morning—an instant 
admiration. Olivia was waking up to a new 
phase of life. She had felt a fluttering con- 
sciousness of it momentarily before today. 
But today the consciousness had stayed with 
her; had dominated all her thoughts; had 
refused to be driven out of her mind. 

When she returned from the Capitol to go 
about her ordinary task of getting dinner her 
heart was hot with rebelliousness. It was 
true, as the Governor had said, she could have 
been a help. And what a difference it would 
have made to her—feeling that she was playing 
a part in a big issue; associating daily, even if 
for only a few minutes, with a man like the 
Governor; earning, too, some money to relieve 
the pinch of their circumstances! But no! 
Charlie wouldn’t have it; she might bring him 
into some disrepute with his employer, the 
bitterest of all those who denounced the 
Governor for refusing to call out the militia. 

She got up when she had eased her heart 
with crying, and went into the kitchen to 
bathe her hot, tear-stained face. She looked 
at the kitchen clock. It was not nine o’clock— 
too soon to call Constance in and make her go 
to bed in her low-ceiled, stuffy little room. 
She would read a while. But the book she had 
found interesting the night before last palled 
on her unendurably this evening. Last even- 
ing she had had the letters. How fascinating 
they were—all those various points of view! 
And what a fool she had been to try to tell 
Charlie about them, and about her new under- 
taking, when he came up at eleven o’clock 
from his loitering downtown! She could have 
read the letters and made her reports, and 
Charlie need never have been any the wiser. 


$23$8 With sudden determination she closed her 
book, went over to the little writing-desk, and 
wroteanote. Disregarding all forms she began: 


I am deeply honored with the confidence you 
express in my ability to be of service. I want to 
help. I cannot be satisfied not to help. And, as 
I told you, I need to do something. This seems 
such a Heaven-sent opportunity that I am going 
to grasp it. No embarrassment to Mr. Bardeen 
can ensue if he knows nothing of my reconsidering. 

As no harm to any one can possibly be in- 
volved and as we hope that, on the contrary, 
good may come, I am persuaded that there can 
be nothing wrong in a little subterfuge. These 
times are times of war—industrial war—and I am 
aware that ingenuousness has not always been 
the best servant of warfare. 

I will call at the Executive Offices tomorrow 
morning about eleven. 


This she sealed, addressed to Mr. Clarence 
F. Perkins, wrote ‘‘L. I.” in the lower left-hand 
corner and carried out to the mail-box. 

Then she called Constance in and beguiled 
her reluctant going to bed with such pretty 
playfulness that Constance was enchanted. 

“You act lovely and glad,” said the child 
gratefully, as her mother kissed her good-night. 


CONCLUDED IN THE AUGUST JOURNAL 





Her Day 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


He hesitated; and when he answered the 
words came stammeringly, but the thrill and 
the throb were again pulsing in his voice. 

“T stopped on the way up. There was a 
call I wanted to make.” 

Mrs. Dalton did not strike the match in 
her hand. She was afraid of something the 
had had to tell her, and he must not see her 
ear. 

“T wanted to see Janet, Mater. I had to 
see her. You know I—well, it was all up 
with me the first time I saw her. No, you 
didn’t know. I didn’t tell you. What was 
the use ?—I was head over heels in love, but —— 
Oh, hang it all, a fellow can’t—not when he 
hasn’t a blessed thing to offer a girl. I wasn’t 
such a fool that I couldn’t understand that. 
So I just stayed away, and Kingsley made 
all the running. He’s a better chap than I 
am, Mater, but—well, a friend’s a friend, but 
I’m no blooming saint, and twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year isn’t so bad—and I’ll be 
making more soon, and there was a fighting 
chance. So I just bolted up to her house and 
told her all about it.” 

He paused for encouragement, but no sound 
came from the woman folded in the friendly 
dusk, so he stumbled on: 

“It’s all right. She—well, she does, and 
she thinks twenty-five hundred is plenty, and 
she’s crazy to know you. You'll adore her, 
Mater. Nobody could help it. And we'll all 
be so happy, and— Mother!” 


There was bewilderment in his voice, dis- 
appointment, pain, and as she heard, the ice 
broke up in the woman’s heart. She had 
never failed him. Could she begin now? 

‘*Mother!”’ 

She went toward him and he sprang to 
meet her. 

“It’s beautiful, dearest, beautiful,” she said 
valiantly, but she was glad he could not see 
her face. 

They were very gay at dinner. The Boy 
talked about Her, and his mother listened 
with smiles on her lips and in her eyes; and 
the pink roses in the center of the table opened 
softly until the deep hearts of them lay bare, 
and the light from the rose-shaded candles 
melted everything into tune with youth. 

Yes, it was a gay little dinner, though it 
was not just what the mother had planned. 

And after dinner Mrs. Dalton sat in the 
big chair by the window again, and the Boy 
was on the floor with his head against her 
knee. The moment when she had put her 
head on a Man-son’s shoulder and rested 
seemed very shadowy, very remote; but this 
was as it had always been—this dear, boyish 
head against her knee. 

“You are glad, Mother?” the Boy asked 
when she kissed him good-night. 

“‘Very, very glad, dearest,’ she answered. 

But the face that looked out at her from her 
mirror, when she had shut herself into her 
own room, was old and desperately tired. 
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The Yankee’s 
Sunday Breakfast 


is a treat good enough for the 


best. It may come true any day, 
anywhere, if you serve 


SNIDER 


PORK & BEANS 


made from only the best of beans pre- 
pared and cooked with utmost care in 
the special Snider way, which makes the 
beans more delicate in flavor and more 
easily digested. 


The seasoning, made from Snider’s 
Tomato Catsup, is a tonic to appetite 
and digestion. 


The sweet and dainty bit of pork jowl, 
in each can, renders them more luscious 
and more nourishing. 


A perfect food for particular people — 
order Snider’s, noted for quality. 


Use Snider’s Chili Sauce upon meats, 
hot or cold. 


“Its the Process” 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., 


Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


All Snider Products comply with 
all Pure Food Laws of the world. 
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As the Touch of Summer 
Eat the fragrance of the rose, so 
LABLACHE imparts to the complexion al 
bloom of youth so essential to the woman of re- 
finement. A toilet necessity, invisible, but pro- 








tecting the skin from summer sun and keeping 


it clear, smooth and velvety. 
Refuse substitutes. A 

They may be danger- 

ous. Flesh, White, 

Pink, or Cream, 50 

cents a box, of drug- 

gists or by mail. 

Send 10 cents fora 

sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CoO., 
French Perfumers, 
Dept. A,125 Kingston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Thousands of women who 
havetakenourcorrespond- 
encecourseintrained nurs- 
ing are today earning $10 
to $25 a week. 

After completing this course 
of training Miss Mabell V. 
Gisin, Wellsboro, Pa., whose 
photographis heregiven, wrote: 


“I advise every young 
woman to take this course 
whether she intends to do 
professional nursing or 
not.’ 


Send for our 10th 64-page 
Year Book, explaining method, 
with stories of actual experience 
by successful nurses. 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


MARVEL. SOLDER 


Instantly Mends All Leaks 


in all kinds of household utensils — 
enameled, tin, iron, copper, brass, etc. 
Sol thout heat. Just squeeze 
from tube and spread over hole or 
crack with fingers. Hardening, it ‘J 
makes solid, smooth surface. Patches * 
all machinery. Fine for motorists. 
Send 10c for trial tube. 
AGENTS WANTED 


MAKVEL SOLDER CO., 1937 Broadway, New York 
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Recognized 
Superior 
of all 
Domestic 


and 
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From Bean to 
Cup without 
Adulteration 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 











Children Love 
Mapleine Puddings 


| your little folks do not take readily to the 
wholesome milk puddings, such as sago, 
rice, tapioca, blanc mange, corn starch, etc., 
just use, as a flavoring, 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor De Luxe) 


and they’ll eat the first 
helping with relish, and 
come back for more. 

For boiled rice dissolve white 
sugar in water andadd Mapleine, 
fhen pour this delicious syrup 
over the boiled rice when ready 
to serve. 

Mapleine is an original flavor 
irresistibly delicious, which can 
be used the same as lemon and 
vanilla to flavor cakes, candies, 
puddings, ices, frostings, etc., 
and for making a smacking 
good home-made syrup. 

‘‘MAPLEINE DAINTIES,”’ 
acook book, sent free on request. 

Grocers sell Mapleine, if not 
send us 35c for 2 oz. bottle. Write 


Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. A., Seattle, Wash. 
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5 fine. Country- 
cured from the meat 
cal of selected 


Milk- and Grain- 
Fed Hogs 


of Southern Minnesota. Deli- 
ciously different. A slightly 
higher price—you'll gladly pay it. 
Dairy Hams—20c the Pound 
Dairy Bacon—30c the Pound 
If your dealer does not handle Dairy Brand, send §5 for 
our special good value package—a Dairy Ham and Dairy 
Bacon. Write for booklet. 
GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., 





Austin, Minn. 


YALE FRUIT PRESS 


Best, most practical, durable press for mak- 
ing Jellies, Jams, Grape Juice, Cider, 
Fruit Ices, stuffing sausages, etc. No 
woman has strength to press fruits with 
her hands, besides without a press half 
the juice, and nearly all the flavor, which 
only great pressure brings out, is lost. 
All steel and iron plated. Clamps to 
table, etc. With a few turns of wheel, 


materials are put under 2,000 
lbs. pressure. 4 qt. size, . $3.95 

















If dealer won't supply you, take no sub- 
stitute—order from us. Sold on 10 days’ 
Money hack guarantee. Write 
for FREE booklet, ‘‘ Aunt Sally's Best 
Recipes,’’ also describes press. 
VICTOR M. GRAB & CO. 
1160 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 











Under the Mulberry Tree 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


She took up the reply-paid form and wrote: 

Quite well. Good luck; but please be careful, 
Little Boy Blue. . 

She hesitated a moment before writing the 
playful name by which she so often called him. 
But his telegram was so absolutely the Boy all 
over. It was best he should know nothing of 
“the man she loved”’ who had gone out at the 
gate. It was best he should not know what she 
would have called him had he been under the 
mulberry just now. She was—undoubtedly— 
going to marry the Professor, in which case 
she would never call the Boy anything but 
“Little Boy Blue.” So she put it into her tele- 
gram as a repartee to his audacious “‘dear.” 
Then she went out and sent it off herself. It 
was comforting to have something, however 
small, to do for him. 


2B$6 She came in again, dressed for the evening, 
and dined. She was thoroughly tired, and one 
sentence beat itself incessantly against the 
mirror of her reflection like a frightened bird 
with a broken wing: ‘He is going to do a big 
fly tomorrow. . . He is going to do a 
big fly tomorrow! Little Boy Blue is going 
to fly and break the record.” 

She sat in the stillness of her drawing-room 
and tried to read. But between her eyes and 
the printed page burned in letters of fire, ‘‘He 
is going to fly tomorrow.” 

She went down the garden to the chairs be- 
neath the mulberry tree. It was cooler there, 
but the loneliness was too fierce an agony. 

She walked up and down the lawn, now 
bathed in silvery moonlight. ‘‘He is going to 
do a big fly tomorrow. He jolly well means to 
break the record.” 

She passed in and went to her bedroom. She 
lay in the darkness and tried to sleep. She tried 
in vain.’ What if he got into cross-currents? 
What if the propeller broke? What if the 
steering-gear twisted? She began remember- 
ing every detail he had told herself and 
Mollie when she’ sat listening, thinking of 
him as Mollie’s lover, though all the while he 
had been her Little Boy Blue. so & OR 
of course, then itis ali U P. But there must be 
pioneers |” 

At last she could bear it no longer. She 
lighted her candle and rose. She went to her 
medicine cupboard and did a thing she had 
never done before in the whole of her healthy 
life: she took a sleeping draught. The draught 
was one of Miss Ann’s—left behind at the close 
of a recent visit. She knew it contained chiefly 
bromide, harmless but effective. 


2483 She put out the light and lay once more in 
the darkness. 

The bromide began to act. 

The bird with the broken wing became less 
insistent. 

The absent Boy drew near and bent over, 
kneeling beside her. 

She talked to him softly. Her voice sounded 
far away and unlike her own. ‘Be careful, 
Boy,” she said. ‘You may jolly well—what 
an expression!—break the record if you like, 
but don’t break yourself! Because, if you do, 
you will break my heart.” 

The bromide was acting strongly now. The 
bird with the broken wing had gone. There was 
a strange rhythmical throbbing in her ears. It 
was the Boy’s aeroplane, but it had started 
without him. She knew sleep was coming— 
merciful oblivion. Yet now she was too happy 
to wish to sleep. 

The Boy drew nearer. 

“Oh, Boy dear, I love you so,’’ she whispered 
into the throbbing darkness; “I love you 
go; 

**T know you do, dear,”’ said the Boy. ‘It is 
almost unbelievable, Christobel, but I know 
you do.” 

Then she put up her arms and drew him to 
her. 

Thus the Boy—though far away—marched 
round. 


And the evening and the morning were the 
sixth day. 


AN INTERLUDE 


BEN Miss Charteris opened her eyes the 
sun was streaming into her room. The 
sense of having slept heavily and unnaturally 
lay upon her. She had not heard Martha’s 
entry, but her blinds were up and the tea on the 
tray beside her bed was still fresh and hot. 

She took a cup, and the after effects of the 
bromide seemed to leave her. 

She dressed and went downstairs. 

On the breakfast-table beside her plate lay 
the Professor’s letter. When she had poured 
out her coffee and buttered her toast she 
opened and read it. 

The letter was exactly such as she had always 
dreamed the Professor would write if he ever 
came to the point of making her a proposal. 
He touched on their long friendship—on how 
much it had meant to them both. He said he 
had often hoped for the possibility of a closer 
tie, but had not felt justified in suggesting it 
until he was in a position to offer her a suitable 
home and income. This was now fortunately 
the case, therefore he hastened to write and 
plead his cause, though keenly conscious of 
how little there was in himself calculated to call 
forth in a woman the affection which it was 
his earnest hope and desire to win. She had 
trusted him as a friend, an intellectual guide 
and comrade during many years. If she could 
now bring herself to trust him in a yet more 


intimate relation he would endeavor never to 
disappoint or fail her. 

The letter was signed: 

Yours in sincere devotion, 
ENRICK HARVEY. 

A postscript requested to be allowed to call 
at the usual hour that afternoon for a reply. 

Miss Charteris wrote a brief note of thanks 
and appreciation and gave the Professor leave 
to call at three. 

The Professor called at three. 

He knocked and rang and fumbled long over 
the umbrella-stand in the hall. He seemed to 
be taking all the umbrellas out and putting 
them back again. 

At last he appeared at the door of the 
drawing-room, where Miss Charteris awaited 
him. He was very nervous. He repeated the 
substance of his letter, only rather less well ex- 
pressed. He alluded to Miss Ann and to the 
extreme happiness and pleasure to her of .hav- 
ing Christobel as a sister. But he completely 
ignored, both in the letter and in conversation, 
Miss Ann’s betrayal of Christobel’s confidence. 
For this she was grateful to him. 

As soon as the Professor, having floundered 
through the unusual waters of expressed senti- 
ment, stepped out on to the high and dry path 
of an actual question Miss Charteris answered 
that question in the affirmative and accepted 
the Professor’s offer. 


9283 He rose and held her hand for a few mo- 
ments, looking at her with great affection 
through his glasses, which did not at all impede 
the warmth of his regard; in fact, being power- 
ful convex lenses, they magnified it. Then he 
kissed her rather awkwardly on the brow and 
hurried back to his seat. 

A somewhat strained silence would have 
followed had not the Professor had an inspi- 
ration. Drawing a book from his pocket he 
looked at her as you look at a child for whom 
you have a delightful surprise in store. 

‘““That—er—matter being satisfactorily set- 
tled, my dear Christobel,’’ he said, ‘‘should we 
not find it decidedly—er—refreshing to spend 
an hour over our Persian translation?” 

Miss Charteris agreed at once; but, while 
the Professor read, translated and expounded— 
expatiating on the interest and beauty of 
various passages—her mind wandered. 

She found herself picturing the Boy under 
similar circumstances: how the Boy would 
have behaved during the first hour of engage- 
ment, what the Boy would have said, what the 
Boy would have done. She was not quite sure 
what the Boy would have done; she had never 
experienced the Boy with the curb completely 
off. But she suddenly remembered, ‘‘ Millions, 
or would it be billions?” and the recollection 
gave her a shock of such vivid reaction that 
she laughed aloud. 

The Professor paused and looked up in sur- 
prise. Then he smiled indulgently. 

““My dear—er—Christobel, this passage. is 
not intended to be humorous,” he said. 

“T know it is not,” replied Miss Charteris. 
“T beg your pardon. I laughed involuntarily.” 

The Professor resumed his reading. 

No, she was not quite sure as to all the Boy 
would have done, but she knew quite well 
what he would have said. 

And here the Boy quite unexpectedly took 
a First in classics; for what the Boy would have 
said would certainly have been “‘ Greek’’ to the 
Professor. 


92398 After this events followed one another so 
rapidly that the whole thing became dreamlike 
to Miss Charteris. She found herself helpless 
in the grip of Miss Ann’s iron will, up to now 
carefully shrouded in ‘‘Shetland” and lace. 
At last she understood why Emma’s old mother 
had had to die alone in a little cottage away 
in Northumberland—Emma, good soul, being 
too devoted to her mistress to ask for the neces- 
sary week in order to go home and nurse her 
mother. Emma had seemed a broken woman 
ever since, and Christobel understood now the 
impossibility of any one ever asking Miss Ann 
for a thing which Miss Ann had made up her 
mind not to grant. 

She and the Professor now became puppets 
in Miss Ann’s delicate hands. Miss Ann lay 
upon her couch and pulled the wires. The 
Professor danced because he had not the dis- 
cernment to know he was dancing; Miss 
Charteris because she had not the heart to 
resist. The Boy having gone out of her life 
nothing seemed to matter. It was her duty to 
marry the Professor, and there is nothing to be 
gained by the postponement of duty. 

But it was Miss Ann who insisted on the 
wedding taking place within a week. It was 
Miss Ann who reminded them that, the long 
vacation having just commenced, the Pro- 
fessor could easily be away, and there were 
researches connected with his Encyclopedia 
which it was of the utmost importance he 
should immediately make in the museums and 
libraries of Brussels. It was Miss Ann who 
insisted upon a special license being obtained, 
and who overruled Christobel’s desire to be 
married by her brother, the Bishop. Miss Ann 
had become quite hysterical at the idea of the 
Bishop being brought back from a tour he 
was making in Ireland, and Christobel yielded 
the more readily because her brother’s arrival 
would undoubtedly have meant Mollie’s; and 
Mollie’s presence, even if she refrained from 
protest and expostulation, would have brought 
such poignant memories of the Boy. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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Smart and Stylish Soft Collars | 


For Men and Women 
Gotham cect 
Soft fh: 
Collars 

25c each 


$100 

for Four 
by Mail 
Post- , 
paid 











The GOTHAM 
is the *‘comfy’’ collar for 
athletics, sports, outdoor and country 
life. More natty than linen, more 
stylish than a stock. Of special cool 
fabrics in white, tan, light blue and 
grey. State size and color when order- 
ing. Sent direct on receipt of price. 


FOR LADIES OR MEN 


Gotham Soft Collars arecomfortableand 
smart,— very mannish and proper, Send 
$1.00 incurrency, money-orderorstamps 
for four (mention colors and size). 

Also White Pure Silk collars,—all sizes 
—12 to 18,—fifty cents each,—2 for $1, by mail postpaid. 


GOTHAM MFG. COMPANY 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City, N. Y. 
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Order one to-day, 45c. 
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Toilet Luxuries 
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PERFUME 
stands out even among a group of 

roducts so uniformly superb. Its 
ragrance, intense and lasting as it 
is, loses nothing of the delicacy 
and gentleness of the violet itself. 
Lazell’s Violet-Elect Toilet Water 
also possesses this same charming 
fragrance; likewise Lazell’s Violet- 
Elect Face Powder. 


If your dealer does not carry Lazell’s superb 
assortment of Perfumes, Toilet Waters 
Creams and Powders, send us his name and 
address and we will supply you through him. 


kagell PERFUMER 


(Lazell, Dalley & Co.) 
Estab.1839 New York 
























Covers the whole art of knitting and 
crocheting. Nearly 200 pages of new 
patterns and stitches made of BEAR 
BRAND Yarns, with 250 pictures and 
plain instructions, useful alike to be- 
imate and expert. Sent postpaid; paper 
binding, 25c; cloth binding, 50c. 
Whetheryou require Zephyr Germantown, 
4 or 8 fold; Shetland floss; Pompadour 
wool; German cashmere; German knit- 
ting worsted ; Golf yarn; Persian Lamb 
wool; Rococo Fairy floss; Eidersil or 
Eiderdown wool, look for the BEAR 
BRAND trade mark on every skein. It 
makes you safe from inferior material, 


sure of the best results in the appear- 
N ance and durability of your work. 


N Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 
\ 107-113 Grand 8t.,Dept.A 
\\\ , New York y— 
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“Mum 


preserves throughout the day the sweetness 








given the skin by the morning bath, neu- 
tralizes all 


odor of perspiration 


acts on the odor-producing elements with- 
out clogging the pores or interfering with 
Nature’s healthful processes. 

Applied in a moment. Very little is 
needed. Cannot injure skin or clothes— 
does not interfere with the most elusive 
perfume, 


25c at drug- and department-stores, If your 
dealer hasn't ** Mum", send us his name and 
25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 


‘*“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 














The 
Illinois Training School for Nurses 


509 Honore Street, Chicago 


FOUNDED IN 1880 
Connected with Cook County and 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital 











Offers to young women a three years’ course of 
unexcelled, practical and theoretical training in 
Cook County Hospital, of 1,300 beds, including 
large children’s and contagious departments. 
Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private 
duty in private institutions. Practical courses in 
Dietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. Six 
Scholarships. Monthly payments during entire 
training. Commodious Nurses’ Home. 
Address the Superintendent. 














UNDER THE 
MULBERRY TREE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


So it came to pass, with a queer sense of the 
whole thing being dreamlike and unreal, that 
Miss Charteris—who should have had the 
most crowded and most popular wedding in 
Cambridge—found herself standing as a bride 
beside the Professor in an ill-ventilated church 
at ten o’clock in the morning, being married by 
an old clergyman she had never seen before, 
who seemed partially deaf and partially blind 
and wholly inadequate to the solemn occasion, 
with Miss Ann and her faithful Emma sniffing 
in a pew on one side, while Jenkins breathed 
rather heavily in a pew on the other. Martha 
had flatly refused to attend; and when Miss 
Charteris sent for her to bid her good-by 
Martha had appeared, apparently in her worst 
and most morose temper; then had suddenly 
broken down, and, exclaiming wildly, ‘‘’Ow 
about ’im?” had thrown her apron over her 
head and left the room, sobbing. 

“How about him? How about him?” 

Each turn of the wheels reiterated the ques- 
tion as.she drove to Shiloh to pick up Miss 
Ann; then on to the church, where the Pro- 
fessor waited. 

How about him? But he had left her to do 
that which she felt to be right, and she was 
doing it. 

Nevertheless Martha’s wild outburst had 
brought the Boy very near, and he seemed with 
her as she walked up the church. 


92388 Her mind wandered during the reading of 
the exhortation. In this nightmare of a wed- 
ding she seemed to have no really important 
part to play. The Boy would burst in, in a 
minute, and a shaft of sunlight would come 
with him. He would walk straight up the 
church to her, saying, ‘“‘ We have jolly well had 
enough of this, Christobel!”” Then they would 
all wake up and he would whirl her away in a 
motor, and she would say, ‘Boy dear, don’t 
exceed the speed limit.”’ 

But the Boy did not burst in; and the Pro- 
fessor’s hands, looking unusually large in a pair 
of white kid gloves, were twitching nervously, 
for an emphatic question was being put to him 
by the old clergyman, who had emerged from 
his hiding-place behind the Prayer-Book as 
soon as the exhortation was over. 

The Professor said “‘I will” with consider- 
able emotion, while Miss Ann sobbed audibly 
into her lace pocket handkerchief. 

Christobel looked at the Professor. His 
outward appearance seemed greatly improved. 
His beard had been trimmed—his hair, what 
there was of it, cut. He had not once looked 
at her since she entered the church and took 
her place at his side; but she knew, if he did 
look, his eyes would be kind—kind with a mag- 
nified kindness—behind the convex lenses. 
The Boy had asked whether she loved the 
Professor’s mouth, eyes and hair. What ques- 
tions the amazing Boy used to ask! And she 
had answered 

But here a silence in the church recalled her 
wandering thoughts. The all-important ques- 
tion had been put to her. She had not heard 
one word of it, yet the church awaited her ‘‘I 
will.” The silence became alarming. This 
was the exact psychological moment in which 
the Boy should have dashed in to the rescue. 
But the Boy did not dash in. 

Then Christobel Charteris did a thing per- 
haps unique in the annals of brides, but essen- 
tially characteristic of her extreme honesty. 

“‘T am sorry,” she said in a low voice; ‘I 
did not hear the question. Will you be good 
enough to repeat it?” 

Miss Ann in the pew behind gasped audibly. 
The old clergyman peered at her in astonish- 
ment over his glasses. 

Then he repeated the question slowly and 
deliberately, introducing a tone of reproof 
which made of it a menace. 

Miss Charteris listened carefully to each 
clause, and at the end she said: “I will.” 





2388 Whereupon with much fumbling the Pro- 
fessor and the old clergyman between them 
succeeded in finding a ring and in placing it 
upon the third finger of her left hand. As they 
did so her thoughts wandered again. She was 
back in the garden with the Boy. He had 
caught her left hand in both his and kissed it; 
then, dividing the third finger from the others 
and holding it apart with his strong brown ones, 
he had laid his lips upon it with a touch of 
unspeakable reverence and tenderness. She 
understood now why the Boy had kissed that 
finger separately. She looked down at it. The 
Professor’s ring encircled it. 

Then the old clergyman said “Let us pray,” 
and, kneeling meekly upon her knees, Christobel 
Charteris prayed with all her heart that she 
might be a good wife to her old friend, the 
Professor. 


NOTE—The next installment of ** Under the Mulberry 
Tree,’”’ in which the novel takes an unexpected turn, 
will appear in the August issue of The Journal. 


WHAT GIRLS WANT 


‘THE prize offer, ‘We Want to Please Girls,” 
published in THE Journat for March 15, 
brought thousands of letters, and we express 
our sincere thanks to all our girl readers who 
took part in the competition. There were six 
prizes offered, and these were awarded as 
follows: 
First Prize of $50 
To Miss Lucy M. Cobb, North Carolina 


SECOND PRIZE of $30 

To Miss Ruth Northen, Georgia 
Tuirp Prize of $25 

To Mrs. H. J. Cooper, Canada 
FourtsH Prize of $20 

To Miss M. Margaret Fitzgerald, Rhode Island 
Firts Prize of $15 
To Miss Marjorie Baillie, Minnesota 


Sixt Prize of $10 
To Mrs. George C. Loos, New York 
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The Witchery 
of Kodakery. 


Vacation pictures, pictures of the 
children among familiar home sur- 
roundings, the development of .the 
films themselves, the making of the 
final prints—in each of these lies 


the witchery of Kodakery. 


And it is all simpler than you think. 
There’s no dark-room required by the 
Kodak system of photography, and every 
step has been made so easy that the mere 
beginner can readily grasp every essential. 


You can do every part of the work 
yourself or, if you prefer, may simply 
“press the button” and let some one else 
“do the rest.” 


And picture making is not expensive 
now-a-days. Kodaks from five dollars up 
and Brownie Cameras, (they work like 
Kodaks) at one to twelve dollars offer 
a wide variety from which to choose. The 
Kodak catalogue, free at the dealers or by 
mail, tells:‘all about them. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., te Kodak City. 
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Colored Embroidered Waists 


ALL THE RAGE IN NEW YORK 
YOUR CHOICE FOR $]00 Festaze 


Our advice is to order both as they are positively 
the most extraordinary waist values ever offered. 


21 35—Dainty White Batiste Waist, Peasant style, 
beautifully embroidered in either coral and w or 
Copenhagen blue and white, and trimmed with finest 
cluny lace as pictured. The batiste is a soft fine sheer 
quality, laid in clusters of dainty tucks down entire 
front and back. Squares of colored embroidery trim 
the front of waist and top of sleeves from shoulder to 
cuffs, and are outlined with cluny lace. Dutch neck 

~ and cuffs trimmed with 
cluny lace and batiste. A 
row of German val also 
trims the sleeves. We 
can furnish this waist 
with either Copenhagen 
blue and white or coral 
color and white embroid- 
ery. Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
measure. Mailorexpress 


charges Paid $1.00 






















2 L 36 — Exqui- 
site Colored Em- 
broidery Waist, 
Peasant style. It 
is impossible to 
do justice to this 
waist in an illus- 
tration. Heavily 
and elaborately 
embroideredfront F 
ee e. 

alike in coral [yaaa 
color or Copen- ee LB 
hagen blue on ““— 
finest sheer white batiste. Dutch neck, top of sleeves 
and cuffs trimmed with insertion of crochet lace, Your 
money back if you_do not consider this the greatest 
waist value ever offered, and a model that you would 
pay from $1.50 to $2.00 for anywhere at retail. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust. Mail or express 0 
charges paid by us . . + «se we $1, 0 


Send f Send fe 
at BELLASHESS.© ‘rc’ 

Catalogue “~ BROADWAY. PRINCE &CROSBYSTS. _Calalogue 
To-ty NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. 
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PARISIAN 


make for youthful appearance and 
good looks, thus adding to your ee 
charm. _ : fe AP 
Wei are direct importers—so we are. able to give 
greatest values at lowest prices. { following: latest 


styles in guaranteed human hair. 
£ 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
Prepaid Without 2 a = 
All Long Genuine, Lustrous man Hair 
“AERO” CLUSTER OF 27 PUFFS (is ilustraled above) =~ $2.75 
“AVIATION” BRAID—The Very Latest. — Special die $4.75 


5 strands of all long hair — 30 inches when braided. 











\ “Aviation Braid” os ibe tee : $7.00 


Combination of * , “Aero” Cluster of 27 


SWITCHES 
Straight Hair Short Stem “Natural Wavy Hair 
20 inches long—2 oz. - $1.25 | 20 inches‘long - - - $1.95 
yy Eee ee Ege sen sy Bey hae ye * Soa Ss 20 
2665". Sah = 32.78 |-24 lin SPT 
6. ae See Ale 12655 * - + 8,25 





Order today enclosing long sample, Metal seal 
on all goods shipped, assures absolute Sanitation. 


FREE Large book with color plate, showing all of the 
latest Parisian Hair Dressings and valuable beauty hints. 


_PARISIAN CO. 400 Security Bld. CHICAGO, ILL. : 
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i Rape 


'COME-PACKT 
Y Pedestal able Ld 


With 45 inch top, round or square. 
With 54 inch top, $21.50, Three 
leaves, top and pedestal lock included. 
Choice of Eight Finishes —If compass, assem- 
bled the price elaewhere would be $42.00. 
Shipped in finished sections, saving freight 
and expensive packing, from factory to you, 
saving cost of installments Or credits, 


New “Big Six” Catalog Mailed Free 
Six money saving departments in our 
big catalog—Quarter Sawn White Oak, 
Mission Furniture, ee oe 
New ‘‘Willo-Weave”’ 4 <—— 
Furniture, Mission a 
Lamps and Lighting 
Fixtures, Cluny Lace Curtains 
etc. Write for it today to 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. 
716 Edwin St. 
Ann Arbor, Mi 


eRe a en ORE ee | 
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FIRELESS COK BOK FREE 


The Duplex Fireless, 
made of metal, has ¢ 
Aluminum Lining 


and aluminum vessels, 
Roasts 







Is the most practical 
Fireless Cooker made. 
Write for special offer, 


Box Tider Ly Me © 
MUNCIE 


FIRELESS 
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The Key to the East Gate 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


She had started to say, “‘Ask the doctor,” 
for her memory was swallowed nearly by 
sleepiness, and a curious woman would have 
had her secret in atwinkle. But Mrs. Meeker 
was too thankful to be curious. 

“Certainly, Miss—Miss——”’ 

““Miss Mary,” said the other, yawning, and 
the landlady repeated: “Yes, Miss Merry. 
Can’t I help you, you being so tired and all?”’ 

“And she stuck out her feet for her shoes 
just like a baby,” she confided to Georgie 
later. “She went off before I got her un- 
dressed, really; her folks ought to have sent 
some one with her, worn out as she was! 
You go around the first thing in the morning 
and tell the agent I’ve got a fine boarder, and 
more expected. I feel real encouraged.” 


88 And all that night and all the next day Miss 
Mary slept dreamlessly for the first time in 
years without a drug to help her. 

It did not seem unusual that Mrs. Meeker 
should have unpacked her few things and laid 
them in the drawer of the battered bureau; 
some one always unpacked her things. And 
when, strangely weak and relaxed, she lay for 
three days more and ate dutifully from the 
tray, dozing betweenwhiles, nobody questioned 
her. 

On the fourth day she woke into a gray, 
despondent world again. The old, angry, pur- 
poseless tears beset her and she felt that ter- 
rible dumbness settling over her. She had long 
ceased to fight it now; she only wondered 
what Mrs. Meeker would do with her. But 
she never knew what Mrs. Meeker would 
have done, for when the tired, drudging little 
woman brought her breakfast-tray she held it 
in dingily gloved hands; she was dressed for 
a journey. 

‘“My brother’s down with a stroke,” she 
said abruptly—‘“‘ Georgie’s father, and wants to 
see me. I’ll have to nurse him, prob’ly, and I 
s’pose his sending means he’s friendly again. 
It may just be I won’t need to come back, and 
I’m glad, of course, for I’m worth my keep 
to him any day, and he’d ought to have took 
Georgie long ago. I’ll soon know, and I'll 
write you; and what I wanted to ask was, 
would you be willin’ to wait till I find out? It 
might be only temp’ry, and then I’d be sorry 
to lose a boarder. Will you stay till you hear 
anyway?” 

Miss Mary nodded dumbly. She could not 
speak and she was ashamed that she could not; 
she had never been ashamed before. 

““That’s good,” said Mrs. Meeker quickly, 
“and the lady next door’ll give you meals. [ll 
settle with her—Mrs. Palmer. Her board’s 
good, and I’ll only charge you five for the 
room. That makes a month you’ve paid for. 
D’you see?” 

Again Miss Mary nodded. 

““Then I’ll get right off. It’s Philadelphia 
I’m going to, and I’ll write you as soon’s I 
know. But I count on you to stay.” 

“Yes, I’ll stay.” 

Miss Mary forced the words harshly and it 
seemed that they would tear her lips, so hard 
they came. But they came, and they sufficed 
for Mrs. Meeker, who went out of her solitary 
lodger’s life as quickly as she had come into it, 
for Miss Mary never saw her again. 


988 On that day she dressed herself slowly, 
and, with a certain clumsiness, took her little 
shopping-bag, and bought, with economy and 
taste, a very fair outfit of simple clothing 
for the fifty dollars she had gained on the 
strength of the pedler of embroideries; she 
passed the pedler’s very shop on her way. 
Underwear, a black dress, rubber overshoes 
and a plain umbrella—nothing was forgotten. 

‘“When my money is all gone I will begin to 
sell the jewelry,” she thought, for she knew 
that she could live comfortably for the rest of 
her life on less than the value of the emeralds 
and diamonds. 

In the bustle of going to the strange dining- 
room for luncheon, whither she was summoned 
by a slatternly waitress, she forgot completely 
that on this day she had sworn to stay alone in 
her room, to conceal from strangers her malady 
of melancholy dumbness. 

“But I’m not that way—I’m not!” she 
whispered to herself in amazement; ‘‘ why, I 
talked to the clerks all the morning!” And so 
she had, and none of the dozen at Mrs. Palmer’s 
table that noon remarked anything further 
than that Miss Merry seemed a quiet, shy sort 
of person with a tendency to vagueness and 
little idea of passing the butter-dish. 

She sorted and arranged her purchases all 
the afternoon; the little roll of chamois-skin 
she kept carefully in the wrist-bag, which never 
left her arm. 

At dinner Mrs. Palmer took her aside, and 
with the touch on her arm Miss Mary’s blood 
turned to water. “She knows about me!” she 
thought, and nearly fell to the ground from 
weakness. 

“‘T’m sorry! startled you,’’ said Mrs. Palmer; 
“Mrs. Meeker said you weren’t any too strong, 
I remember. I only wanted to say that I’ve 
sent three more roomers over to your house— 
she’ll be only too glad, I know. You don’t 
mind, Miss Merry?” 

““No, I don’t mind,” she answered, and her 
heart gave a great pump Of relief. 

““Tt’'ll be more comfortable at night, too,”’ 
said Mrs. Palmer. ‘‘That makes the four 
rooms full now, and I’ll see that your room 
gets done up every day with the others. I 
presume we'll hear from her soon.” 


WSS The next day she approached Miss Mary 
with an open letter in her hand. 

“Mrs. Meeker’s to live with her brother, 
now he’s paralyzed,” she announced. ‘‘She’s 
sent me a check for the rent, and you’ve paid 
twenty-four dollars, I see. I’m going over to 
pack up her stuff, and she’ll sell me the rest 
reasonable enough. I’m going to take her 
house too. There’s a new roomer come today. 
I think I'l] put him in her old room. Or if 
you”’—with a shrewd glance at Miss Mary— 
“wanted to economize at all I’d rent you hers 
for four dollars and give this gentleman yours. 


And I’m usually paid in advance, so if you 
could make it convenient ——” 

“T’ll attend to it,” said Miss Mary, ‘“‘but 
I'll keep the room, I think. I don’t like 
change.”’ 

She went up to her room, and Doctor 
Jarvyse would have been amazed at the easy 
quickness of her gait. She had it all planned 
now—the diamonds should go first, and then 
she would buy some fruit and a plant for her 
room. She liked her room very much; she did 
as she pleased in it and no one spied on her or 
suggested ways of passing the time. Was it 
some faint memory of her room asa girl, before 
her brother made his great fortune, that found 
this dull, half-worn chamber so homelike and 
soothing? Every afternoon she dusted it, as 
the chambermaid suggested most ladies ex- 
pected to, and once she had turned the mat- 
tress and made the bed when the girl felt ill. It 
gave her a sense of competence and executive 
ability. 

Now she went to the little chamois-skin roll, 
unpicked the tight knots carefully, opened it— 
and dropped on her knees. The roll was empty. 
On the compartment where the diamond cross 
had fitted stretched a soiled, streaked thumb- 
mark; mechanically she sniffed at it—it smelled 
of tar. The dirty fellow with the bundle who 
had followed her down the elevated steps had 
smelled of tar, too, had Miss Mary but remem- 
bered it. 

Well, it was over. She never had a moment’s 
doubt. She had no means, she could not 
starve, nobody would keep her, and she must 
go back to Doctor Jarvyse. She groaned in 
anguish as she looked about her dear, safe 
room and thought of the horrible luxury of 
that guarded prison, the birds and the flowers, 
and the cruel kindness of those strangers who 
knew every corner of her bureau, every word 
of her letters. Still it must be. The Allens 
would never take her back, and after this she 
would be watched as never before. It must be. 


22$8 She met Mrs Palmer on the threshold of 
what she had begun to call her home. 

Mrs. Palmer looked worried and spoke 
—" to the untidy cleaning-woman behind 

er. 

“‘Now I do hope I can trust you,” she said, 

“for I can’t stay here to watch. Three new 

gentlemen for meals and I have no table for 

them! And this whole house to be cleaned! 

And no‘ a girl to be hired in the town! I wish 
had another room—I could rent it this 

afternoon.” 

“You can have mine,” said Miss Mary 
quietly; “I have no money and I must go.”’ 

Mrs. Palmer looked shrewdly at her. 

“What made you think you had before?” 
she asked. 

“T had some valuable jewelry; I expected 
to sell it. It must have been stolen before I 
got here. I have nothing here to pay with, but 
I can send it back to you from New York.” 

“Folks rich?” asked Mrs. Palmer. 

Miss Mary nodded carelessly. That people 
should be rich was nothing to her, and the 
practiced landlady saw this in a twinkling; 
no protestations could have proved so much. 

“‘But you don’t get on well, I s’pose,” she 
suggested. 

“No. We don’t get on well,” Miss Mary 
repeated dully. 

“T guess it’s often so,” said the other. 

Her placid acceptance of these facts was 
very comforting to Miss Mary. She did not 
realize how different she herself was from the 
vague, scared woman of a week ago; nor how 
her quiet, well-dressed taciturnity impressed 
Mrs. Palmer. 

“You find this agrees with you here, don’t 
you?” the landlady asked, tapping her teeth 
with a key thoughtfully. 

“Oh, yes, I like it here. I would have liked 
to stay.” 

“Well, Miss Merry, how’d you like to stay 
and help me?” said the landlady. ‘To tell 
the truth, I’ve bit off more than I can chew, as 
they say. I never had such a run of boarders, 
and it’s all the girl can do to look after the 
other house. What keeps my people is the 
cooking, you see, and that I do mostly myself. 
I’m not fit to talk to the ladies and gentle- 
men, with my hair all stringy, and smelling of 
cooking. I know it well enough. I had some 
thought of asking Mrs. Meeker to go in with 
me, and to look after this house and take the 
head of the table and keep the books. But 
you could do it if you wanted, and you’d look 
more—more—not that Mrs. Meeker wasn’t a 
lady, of course, but—well, some people look 
the part better than others.” 


223$8 Miss Mary’s brain whirled. The head of 
the table! The books! It was impossible. 
Why, the woman didn’t realize that she was 
talking to a—a—Patient, then! (They were 
never called anything but ‘“‘patients” at 
Doctor Jarvyse’s.) 

“T—I’m afraid I haven’t the experience,” 
she began tremulously; ‘I—sometimes my 
head—I can’t always talk to people - 

“Oh, you talk enough,”’ Mrs. Palmer inter- 
rupted kindly. “That’s just what it is; some 
talk too much. Mr. Swartout (that’s the 
literary gentleman in brown—the one with the 
gray mustache) said you were so quiet and 
dignified. You know you sat at the end today 
at breakfast, and he said to me it would be 
pleasant if you kept that place. That’s what 
put it into my head, really. And I guess you’ve 
had experience enough. Miss Jenny, who 
went with you through the store when you 
bought those clothes (I know her, you see) 
said she’d never seen fifty dollars used with 
more judgment nor made to go further. I 
noticed what she said.” She nodded shrewdly, 
as one who knew her world. “Well, I'!don’t 
want to urge; but will you, or won’t you? 
I'd give board and lodging and—say—twenty- 
five a month, until I could do better. The 
Palmer House has just got to the point where 
there’ have to be a change, or it’ll get to be 
second class.” 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 
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Not Good By Accident 





Veo will enjoy even more the mel- 
low, creamy, full-flavored richness 
of Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee when you 
know that it is the result of years of 
study on the part of Mrs. Rorer. 


Determining which of the many hinds 
of coffee to use, cost her months of 
investigation. When all but a bare 
dozen were eliminated, she spent many 
weeks in experimental blending— 
content only when she had attained a 
blend more rich and ‘‘flavorful’’ than 
any coffee she had ever tasted. It is 
this very blend that you get when you |« 
bring home a package of 


|| MWrs.Rorers 


OWN BLEND 


Coffee 


Mrs. Rorer has given us the sole right 
to market this superb coffee in our 
patented, ¢riple-sealed, paraffined 
/ wrapper, that keeps out the damp and 
dirt and brings you this coffee as fresh 
and fragrant as the day it was roasted. 
Hs Try Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee today. Uf you don’t find 
® | -it most delicious and satisfying, your grocer is 
authorized to return your money. 


FREE: Mrs. Rorer’s Book 


“27 Coffee Recipes.’”? Write us your grocer’s 
name, mentioning whether or not he handles 
Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee and we'll send you this 
valuable little book by return mail. Tells how 
to make good coffee every time 
and how to make all sorts 
of dainties with coffee 
as a flavor. Write for 
this Free Book today. 


Climax Coffee & 
Baking PowderCo. 


Dept. A-2 41 Main St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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OTORETTE 


JUST WHAT EVERY WOMAN NEEDS 


_ Quiet, smooth running and comfortable, True re- 
finement of design—perfect harmony of line. 

A girl of ten can crank a Motorette. Any woman 
can entirely care for it. 


* Part for part, it is built of 
Price $385 the same material as is a 


$6000 automobile. 
GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


Investigate the Motorette. Send forcatalog N. Ask 
us the name of your local Motorette dealer. Have 
him show you how reliable, simple and attractive the 
Motorette is. 


The C. W. Kelsey Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.,U.S.A. 


50 CENTS A WEEK 


: YOU NEED A DRESS FORM to fit 
‘ay and sew your OWN dresses. Hereisa 

+ chance to obtain, on the EASY PAY- 
MENT PLAN, our $15.00 Guaranteed 
Dress Form, for $3.00 down, and$2.00per 
month, which is just 50 cents a week. 


THE VENUS AUTOMATIC 
ADJUSTABLE DRESS FORM 


is the latest, most improved dress form 
on the market. It will last a lifetime, 
and can be adjusted to more than one 
hundred different sizes or shapes. Neck, 
bust, waist and hips are each independ- 
ently adjusted. It will exactly reproduce 
1 your Own figure, 

Send us in $3.00 and we will ship to you, 
at once, our VENUS DRESS FORM, allowing 
you six months to pay for it. 

) Write TO-DAY for our illustrated booklet, 
’ describing in detail our VENUS DRESS FORM. 

























Acme Sates Co.Depr.F Bristo. BLoG.NY.City 
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When on an Outing 


There comes a craving 
for an appetizing meal 


See that the outfit 
is well supplied with 
Lea &Perrins Sauce. 











It gives that de- 
lightful flavor for 
which it has been 
celebrated for 

Four Genera- 
tions. 





LEA& PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


There’s Fame in the Name! 


Fish, Game, Stews, Gravies 
and all Outing Dishes are 
made far more appetizing and 
digestible by its use. 


It Settles the Flavoring 
Problem of Camp Cooking 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 









































THE KEY TO THE 
EAST GATE. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


“Very well, I will try,” said Miss Mary 
huskily, and in a moment she was alone, for 
Mrs. Palmer was half across the side yard. 

‘Just boss that woman, then, and see if she 
can get the house clean by evening,” she called 
over her shoulder. ‘I leave her to you, Miss 
Merry, and it’s a weight off me, I can tell you!” 

If Miss Mary had paused to think she would 
have collapsed into tears and sent for the 
doctor; but she could not stop, for the cleaning 
woman addressed her briskly: 

“I suppose everything better come right 
out and get a good beating?” she said, shoul- 
dering her mop, and Miss Mary controlled her 
quivering lips, pressed her hands to her head, 
which must not—could not—fail her now, and 
agreed. 


9253 Late in the afternoon Mrs. Palmer dashed 
over, her hair flying, her dress untidy. 

“Well, how’d you get along?” she began, 
but paused in the doorway of the fresh, aired 
house, taking in at one eagle glance the white 
curtains behind shining panes, the polished 
woodwork, the rearranged furniture. 

“T guess that cleaning-woman met her 
match,” she announced dryly. ‘‘ You must be 
nearly dead, Miss Merry! And all ready for 
dinner too! I’ve had a clean tablecloth put 
on, and what do you think that Delia said? 
‘T’ll just rub out me apron an’ press it off,’ she 
said; ‘for if she’s to head the table I can see 
she’ll be particular!’” 

Nothing could have kept Miss Mary up but 
the fact that her own room was yet uncleaned. 
The lust of soap and water had entered into 
her, and she ate and answered and passed the 
butter-dish like one in a dream, looking for- 
ward with the last of her strength to sleeping 
in an immaculate chamber. And at half-past 
one in the morning she did so. The warm bath 
in the painted tin tub was a luxury she had 
never imagined; as the sheets received her 
tired body, aching in every joint, she tasted, 
for the one moment before sleep blotted out 
consciousness, the ecstasy of earned rest after 
steady, worried toil, and it was very sweet. 
Privilege of the clumsiest hod-carrier, it was 
utterly new to Miss Mary, and she in her 
innocence thought it was the prospect of “‘ board 
and lodging and—say—twenty-five dollars a 
month!” 

She did not know that during the afternoon 
she had hummed unconsciously a song of her 
early girlhood; nor that the blood, long stag- 
nant, that had raced through every vein as 
she stooped and beat and lifted and cleansed, 
was driving the crawling vapors that had so 
long plagued and confused her from that 
mysterious gray tissue in her skull. 

Nor did she know that the flowers on the 
table, the fresh chintz covers for the worn 
lodging-house furniture, so recklessly provided 
by her, the quick neatness of an apotheosized 
Delia, and the gentle, reserved welcome of 
the new housekeeper herself, were lifting the 
commonplace boarding-house to a higher and 
still higher level. She only knew that she 
worked harder and harder, and never wept, 
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For Summer Appetites. 


In hot weather, when the appetite is just a little off, and there is a 
peculiar craving for something cool and satisfying, nothing touches the spot 


like JELL- 


It is so deliciously cool, so light, so wholesome, so nutritious —so 
tempting and good every way—that it satisfies the summer appetite as 
nothing else can. | 

Fruit of almost any kind can be added, as the housewife chooses, or 
left out, and in either case the dessert will be delightful. 

There is no other dessert worth serving that can be made without 
cooking and fuss, and in hot weather no housewife 
wants to cook and fuss more than is necessary. 


A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. 


Seven delightful flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Cherry, Lemon, Orange, Peach, Chocolate. 


10c. a package at all grocers’. 


The famous recipe book, “DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors and gold, 
will be sent to all who ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The Shield That Insures The Gown 
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ing since I was ten, and there’s little I’ll 
thank a French chef to tell me, Miss Merry. 
But I can’t impress the boarders. I never 
could. And I can’t get the work out of servant 
girls without screaming at ’em—never could. 
And look at you! Every man of ’em—that 
we wanted—coming up two dollars a week like 
gentlemen. And all for the privilege of having 
this house ‘bachelor.’ I thought they would. 
And every man Jack of ’em booked for Novem- 
ber first again. I tell you what, Miss Merry, 
we'll paint both houses this autumn, and I 
wouldn’t wonder, what with this spring being 


For nearly thirty years the name ‘‘Kleinert’’ has 
been the ‘‘buy’’-word for Dress Shields and a 
merit mark of quality. Kleinert’s are the only 
Dress Shields that can be washed in /o¢ water (to 
remove odor and germs) and ironed back to perfect 
freshness. If the name ‘‘Kleinert’’ is not on the 
Shield it isn’t a Kleinert—The Guaranteed Shield. 


Our Dress Shield 
Book ‘‘L,’’ sent 
free on request. 


“Fruit of the Loom” 
Bleached Muslin 


Made in widths from 31 to 90 inches. 


Best for underwear, sheets, pillow-cases and 
general household purposes. 


Insist upon getting “‘ Fruit of the Loom” when buying goods by 
the yard, or ready-made articles. ‘The same integrity and guar- 
antee goes with every yard which bears this time-honored label. 


Sold by leading jobbers and retailers everywhere. 








(AND 25c. FOR POSTAGE) 
™) ARE YOU GOING TO 
BUILD? THEN SEND 
US $1.25 FOR OUR 400 
PLANS OF BOTH SIN- 
GLE AND DOUBLE 
HOUSES, FLATS, COT- 
TAGES AND BUNGA- 
LOWS FROM $300 TO 
— $12,000 SHOWING 
FLOOR PLANS, EXTERIOR VIEWS, ESTIMATE 
OF COST AND PRICE OF PLANS OF EACH HOUSE. 
OuR BUSINESS FOR 25 YEARS HAS BEEN PLANNING 
HOMES AND WE WILL SAVE YOU TWO-THIRDS THE 
USUAL PRICE FOR PLANS AND GUARANTEE OUR WORK, 
““ART IN ARCHITECTURE,’’ OUR MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
. H. DAVERMAN & SON, ARCHITECTS, 
71 MurRRAY BLK., GRAND RapIps, MICH. 


























Pillow Top Embroidering,, "7 “«"',.. 


The most inexperienced sewer can derive hours of pleas- 
ure and produce a beautiful effect by placing one of our 


number 222, 5 in., 224, 7 in., 221, 10 in., Old English, or 
238, 10 in., block letters on a pillow top and embroidering 
over. No stamping or ‘‘ filling in’’ necessary —you save 


time, work and expense. 

Don't ask for Embroidery Forms—say ‘‘Give me Reis’ 
Foundation Letters ’’—the only kind that are guaranteed to 
retain their shape and appearance and to be absolutely 
washable. Sold in Needlework Departments everywhere. 
2c postage and dealer's name for Booklet and 
Free Sample of Your Initial. 


G. REIS & BRO., 
636 Broadway, 
N. Y. 
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UNBATION 


waSHABLE LETTERS 





so backward and the season so long, if we 
could paint and paper inside right through, 
would you?” 

“No,” said the housekeeper, rocking gently, 
luxuriating in the half-hour rest after a hard 
day on her feet with one servant gone. “No, 
I wouldn’t. That would be nice. I have 
something saved. You can take that.” 

“Look at you!” cried Mrs. Palmer, “saving 
on thirty a month! We'll pretty near go 
halves, Miss Merry, from next November. 
What’s bred in the bone, as I said—you were 
born for the business!” 

And the sister of Hiram Z. Allen, late 
captain of finance, blushed with pleasure. 

It was in March of the next year, as she sat 
at her neat desk in the little room they had 
made into an office when they created a sun- 
parlor out of the side veranda, that Delia, now 
responsible head of three maids, ushered a 
gentleman in to her. 

“The doctor, Miss Merry, that came yester- 
day about the rooms for his patient in the cot- 
tage,’”’ said Delia softly; ‘‘I can’t seem to get 
the name, ma’am.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Mary, and rose, 
plumper by eight or ten pounds than she 
had been, dignified in black broadcloth, only 
enough of reserve and weighing of her words 
about her to mark her off slightly from the 
most of her sex and business. 

“Miss Merry? Iam Doctor Verrian. I have 
been recommended most strongly + 

She swayed before him, then sank into her 
chair, grasping the arms. He looked courte- 
ously alarmed, stared, stared again, then 
snatched her hand. 

“It’s not—it can’t be—why, Miss Mary!” 

She gasped and trembled. The year dropped 
off from her like a loosened cloak. 

“Oh, Doctor Verrian, don’t, don’t tell him!” 
she moaned. 
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I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
721-723-725-727 Broadway, New York 














“Silber Plate 
that Wears” 
Send for Catalogue G28.” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(nternational Silver Co.. Successor) 


New Yorn Cuicaco MERIDEN, CONN San Francisco 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S "Wee 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


BS Avoid Imitations —Ask for ““HORLICK’S” — Everywhere 
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LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this switch or 
any article'you may select from 
our large new catalog without a 
cent in advance, Our immense 
business, the largest of its kind in 
the world, enables 
us to quote surpris- 
-: eee ingly low prices. 
As y beautiful Goods listed be- 

new head obtained low are extra 
withourTripleWavy8et short stem, 

arranged in thelatelow made of splen- 
coil » Price $5.75 did quality,se- 
lected human hair, and to match any 
ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 


1% oz. 18 in. $1.00 20in.. . $2.00 
2 oz. 20in. . 1.35 22 in 





















baw s OG 
2 oz. 22in. . 1.75 24in... 4.00 
2% oz. 24in. 2.75 26in... 5.95 
3 oz. 26in.. 4.95 30in... 8.00 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
in. Natural Wavy . . . 4.95 
Cluster Curls, Fine Quality, Se- 
lected Hair, Very Curly . . 4.95 
Basket Braid, 83% oz., selected 
Wavy Ha. 6. st ¢ OS 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches . - 50c to 50.00 


Silk all-over Hair Net . .50c Dozen 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, $5 to $50.00 

Send long sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. We will send 
prepaid On Approval, wire-sealed. If 
you find it perfectly satisfactory and a 
bargain, break the seal and remit the 
price. If not, return to us, seal unbroken. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are a 
little more expensive ; ask for estimate. 

Write for our new 1911 catalog. 64 
pages, beautifully illustrated. Shows 
all the latest 


PARIS FASHIONS IN HAIR DRESSING 


and quotes lowest prices.. This book also contains valuable 
instructions on ‘‘Beauty Culture by Self-Treatment,’’ pro- 
fusely illustrated, which every woman wants. Write today. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 17, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 


$2500 for Good 


Houses 


The Journal is anxious to publish during the next year 
illustrated articles showing the best twenty-five summer, 
country or suburban houses that have been built in this 
—_= since the beginning of 1905, provided the cost 
of each was Four Thousand Dollars or less. 


Will You Help Us to Get These Houses? 


If you will we will pay you the following generous 
atv for the articles, subject to the conditions named 
$ 








elow: $250 for What We Think is the Best House ; 

200 for the Second Best House ; $150 for the Third 
Best House ; $100 for the Fourth Best House, and $1800 
for the twenty-one houses which come next in point of 
merit. This amount will be divided so that $100 each 
will be paid for some houses, but no house among the 
twenty-one will be awarded less than $75. 


Read These Conditions Carefully 


Each article must include: First, one or two photographs 
of the exterior of the house, and at least one photo- 
graph of each of the two main rooms. These photographs 
should be clear and sharp in detail, and not smaller than 
5x7 inches in size. Second, floor plans drawn in pencil 
or pen-and-ink or in blueprint form, showing the loca- 
tion and sizes of all the rooms, closets, porches, etc. 
Third, a description not exceeding one thousand words 
in length, or fewer if possible, which will tell any interest- 
ing facts about the building of the house, where it is loca- 
ted, of what material itis constructed, and howit is finished 
inside, together with the architect’s name and address if 
possible. Fourth, an itemized statement of the total cost. 


Remember That the Cost Must Not 
Exceed 


No contributions to this offer will be retumed unless the 
correct amount of postage or expressage is inclosed for 
that purpose. This offerwill close on September 15,1911, 
when all contributions must positively be in the hands of 


THE HOUSE CONTEST EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Postscript: The Joumal reserves the right to withhold 
any of the awards, or all of them, provided the material 
submitted does not warrant making them. But it is just 
as anxious to give these awards as you are to have them. 

















HOUSEKEEPERS 
BENEFITED 


Silver Polish a Thing of the Past 


Silver polishes are no longer necessary for clean- 
ing Gold and Silverware. The latest invention 
that saves the housekeeper labor, inconvenience, 
and dirt is the Daynglo Cloth. It cleans quickly 
by itself, and outlasts a dollar’s worth of ordinary 
polish. It eliminates assembling the silver in one 
place to be cleaned. The Daynglo Cloth is guar- 
anteed or money refunded. If not at your de- 
partment store, we will send it to you prepaid 
on receipt of 25c. Kindly send us the name of 
your dealer. Agents Wanted. 


Cary-Dane Mfg. Co., Dept. X, 102 West 101st Street, N.Y. 

















The Best Buttons To Buy 
Smooth, bright and pearly buttons—smooth 
holes, all styles. You can buy and 
match by name. Ask dealer for 
Booklet Free 


5c and 10c a card of 12 
Sample card 2c 
Harvey Chalmers & Son 
23 Main St.,Amsterdam,N.Y. 








GRAB’S WONDER LIGHTER 


Everybody’s buying it. The 
safest, most efficient and 
economical substitute for dangerous, 
and costly matches. 

Flashes instantly, igniting any gas or alcohol. Good for 
5,000 lights. A household necessity. Simple, durable. Price 
prepaid only 10¢. Think of it! Hurry, order. Agents wanted 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., L1, Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE KEY TO THE 
EAST GATE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


“Him? Him?” he repeated. “‘Why, Miss 
Mary, were you here all the time? And your 
hair—you were ill?” 

“It used to be colored—you never knew,”’ 
she murmured. “I mean Doctor—Doctor 
Jarvyse.” 

“But are you the one Swartout described to 
me—the one he’s in love with? Miss Mary, it 
was wrong of you—I looked for months. It 
was cruel. And when they found the emeralds 
and the cross ae 

“Did they find them?” 

““Why, certainly—the stones were all listed, 
you know. Didn’t you read it in the papers?” 

‘IT never see them,” she said quietly. She 
had gathered herself together for what must 
be the struggle of her life. 

“Will you tell him? I can’t go back. I’d 
die first!”’ she cried. 

“*But why should you go back?” he asked in 
amazement. ‘Surely you'll let them know? 
They gave up hope long ago. You needn’t go 
back to them if you’re happy here, of course; 
and, indeed, I wouldn’t, Miss Mary a 

“T don’t mean go back there,’’ she inter- 
rupted gently. “‘I mean to the—to—Doctor 








He stared. 

“You know, of course, what’s the matter,” 
she said quietly, ‘‘but nobody here does. They 
think I’m—I’m like anybody else. I don’t 
mind any more, since I’ve been so busy. I 
haven’t had time to worry over it. But still I 
know it. And soI told Mr. Swartout it would 
be impossible. It wouldn’t be right.” 

Verrian seized both her hands. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Miss Mary, what do 
you think’s the matter with you?” he cried, 
his voice breaking in spite of himself. 

“Tsn’t it so?” she queried wistfully. ‘Do 
you really mean it? But who cured methen?” 

“Tf you are the wonderful person I’ve been 
hearing about all this time from Swartout,” 
Verrian said, trying to speak lightly, his gray 
eyes firm on her anxious brown.ones, “‘I should 
say that working for your living did it, Miss 
Mary!” 

And it may be he was right—as a diagnos- 
tician he has been widely commended. 





WHEN PATTY WENT TO 
BOARDING-SCHOOL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


“Tt’s Jelly!” Conny whispered. 
“And Mr. Gilroy,” Patty echoed. 
“Shall we run?” asked Conny in a panic. 

“No,” said Patty; ‘‘pretend not to notice 
him.” 

The three advanced with eyes discreetly 
bent upon the ground, but Miss Jellings 
greeted them gayly as she passed. There was 
an intangible, excited, happy thrill about her 
manner—something electric, Patty said. 

‘Hello, you bad little gipsies!” 

It was a peculiarly infelicitous salutation, 
but she was smilingly unconscious of any slip. 

““Gipsies ?” 

Mr. Gilroy repeated the word, and his 
benumbed faculties began to work. He 
stopped and scanned the trio closely. They 
were clothed in dainty muslin, three as sweet 
young girls as one would ever meet. But 
Patty and Conny, even in the failing light, 
were still noticeably brunette, for it takes 
boiling water to get out coffee stain. 

*Onl” 


He drew a deep breath of enlightenment 
while many emotions struggled for supremacy 
in his face. 


24$3 Conny dropped her gaze embarrassedly to 
the ground; Patty threw back her head and 
faced him. He and she eyed each other for a 
silent instant. In that glance each asked the 
other not to tell—and each mutely promised. 
The breeze brought the chorus of the 
“Gipsy Trail,” and as they sauntered on 
Miss Jellings fell softly to humming the words 
in tune with the distant singers: 
“* And the gipsy blood to the gipsy blood. 
Ever the wide world over. 
Ever the wide world over, lass, 
Ever the trail held true; 
Over the world, and under the world, 
And back at the last to you. 
Follow the Romany patteran ——”’ 


The words died away in the shadows. 

Conny and Patty and Priscilla stood hand- 
in-hand and looked after them. 

“The school has lost Jelly!” Patty said, 
‘and I’m afraid that we’re to blame, Con.” 

“T’m glad of it!”” Conny spoke with feeling. 
“‘She’s much too nice to spend her whole life 
telling Irene McCullough to stand up straight 
and keep her stomach in.” 

“Anyway,” Patty added, “he has no right 
to be angry, because without us he never would 
have dared.” 

They kept on across the meadow till they 
came to the pasture bars, where they leaned in 
a row with their heads tipped back, scanning 
the darkening sky. Miss Jellings’s mood was 
somehow catching; the little coniretemps had 
stirred them strangely. They felt the thrill 
of the untried future, with Romance waiting 
around the corner. 

“You know”—Conny broke silence after a 
long pause—“‘I think, after all, maybe it will 
be sort of interesting.” 

“What?” asked Priscilla. 

She stretched out her arm in a wide gesture 
that comprised the night. 

“Oh, everything!” 

Priscilla nodded understandingly, and pres- 
ently added with an air of challenge: 

“T’ve changed my mind. I don’t believe 
I'll go to college.” 

‘‘Not go to college!” Patty echoed blankly. 
‘“Why not?” 

“T think—I’ll get married instead.” 

“Oh!” Patty laughed softly. “Iam going 
to do both!” 
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CORSETS 


Instantly Adjusted in 
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The ADJUSTO 








ADJUSTO BANDS 
TIGHTENED 
HILE virtually a corset for 
full figures, and admirably 
adapted for that type, the ADJUSTO 
has deservedly become the popu- 


is the only practical, safe, 
hygienic Reducing Corset 
with the world famous 
ee : : bP] 
Pp... Am Adjusting Bands’ (Patented) 





ABDOMEN REDUCED 
AFTER ADJUSTO BANDS 

ARE TIGHTENED 
HROUGH the aid of this 
matchless corset, a far greater 
reduction of the abdomen, hips 
and upper limbs is accomplished 





lar favorite of thou- 





proportions. 


of less generous AD 


CORSETS 


than with other 
devices, and the 
utmost ease and 
comfort is assured. 








Every woman requiring firm 
bodily support, and who desires a 
trim, symmetrical figure contour, 
should wear the ADJUSTO. It 
is the corset marvel of the hour. 


sya. LEADING DEALERS “‘eectirror price 


Royal Worcester Corset Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 

New York Chicago 

Makers also of 


BON TON Corsets . . $3 to $20 
ROYAL WORCESTER Corsets $1 to $5 


San Francisco 


The ADJUSTO is the short cut to 
the fashionable figure of the moment 
—the ultimate corset for every woman 
who would attain figure perfection. 

Ask today for the ADJUSTO. 








Send For Our Handsome New 
Corset Catalogue the 


ROYAL BLUE BOOK 


50th Anniversary Edition. 
Mailed Free To Any Address. 
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Eskay’s Food 


HE experience of Mrs. R. T. 
Haddock, 522 W.152nd St., 
New York, mother of these splendid 


children, is a typical case. 

One was born in July. Through 
improper feeding, Cholera Infantum 
developed, and at five weeks “her 
life was despaired of."” Eskay’s Food 
turned the tide, and she has had no 
bowel trouble since. The other lost 
steadily on otherfoods until he wasted 
to7lbs.at 2% months. On Eskay’s 
he soon became healthy and active. 

Another baby has been on 
Eskay's since birth, and is perfectly 
healthy and “heavier than either of 
the others at his age.” 

Let Eskay’s do the same for your 


baby. 
FREE SAMPLE 


Please fill out the coupon, and 
we'll gladly mail enough Eskay’s 
for ten feedings. 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen :—Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay’s 
Food and your helpful book for mothers, ‘* How to Care 
for the Baby.’’ 


Name___ a 
Street and Number. 
City and State 





































FORD'S 


“iffy Lown 
Our new, dainty and attractive 


_ BABY BLANKET 


Sold Direct to You 


Made from selected wool, spun, knit, and & 
treated by a special process which produces 
the light, fluffy texture peculiar to it, and 
‘ which makes it so desirable. It is so light 
it cannot tire the Baby, or interfere with 
the circulation. 
You can buy cheaper blankets, but none 
so light and satistactory as FLUFFY- 








DOWN. White, with either pink or blue 
bands. Size 30x 38 inches. Wrapped in sani- 
tary covering of Parchment tissue, tied with 
dainty ribbon, packed in a special box, it 

makes an Ideal Gift to the young mother. 
Price $2 each, delivered at your mail ad- 
dress. Please order direct. Money refunded 
if not satisfactory. Not yet on sale at stores. 
Our booklet B, ‘‘ Suggestions for the Mother,"’ 
sent free on request. 


| Baby <n Children's 
| SHOES by mail 


Not ordinary shoes, but shoes in exclusive styles, 
of the best materials, and finished in a superior 
manner. Shoes that are sensible, serviceable and 
comfortable. None better made. Illustrated and 
described in our Free Booklet B. 


FORD & ALLEN, Inc., 178 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS. 











5 ROMPERS $1 


Direct From Factory. All Charges Prepaid. 

5 ROMPERS, pink or blue chambray, low neck, short 
sleeves, bound with bias bands, 5 for $1.00. 
4 ROMPERS, pink or blue chambray, high neck, long 
sleeves, standing orrollingcollar, for $1.00, 
3 ROMPERS, good grade Madras, pink, 
blue or tan, checks or stripes; yoke, collar, 
belt and pocket piped as in cut, 3 for $1.00. 
2 ROMPERS, very fine Madras, all colors 
or Hydegrade suiting in Blue or Tan, as in 
cut, 2 for $1.00 
Hydegrade Galatea, as in cut, all colors, 75c. 
Real Irish Linen, as in cut, white, tan and 
blue, sizes 2 to 6 years, $1.00 each. 
4 Boys’ blue denim Overalls, sizes 2 to 14 
years, $1.00. 

Boys’ Blouse Waists, madras or chambray, 








assorted colors, all neck sizes, 4 for $1.00. 
3 Girls’ tub Dresses, percale or dress ging- 
ham, all colors, light or dark ground, 


Sizes 2 to 8 years, 3 for $1.00. 

Boys’ blouse suit, Drill or Linon, white and 
colors, 3to8 years, $1.50. Charges prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 


Consumers Apron Co., 80 Clymer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EMBROIDERERS 


Send 10c. for large Embroidery Book with Coupon, good for 
any design you may select. Kaumagraph Designs are per- 
fect in style; save all trouble in stamping. Agents wanted. 
Address Dept. C, Co., 114 W. 32d St., New York 
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What is Known 


About Infantile Paralysis 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


The age of most frequent attack is between 
two and three. In Massachusetts in 1909 
seventy-one per cent. of all cases occurred in 
the first five years of life, and eighty-seven per 
cent. of all cases in the first ten years. Adult 
cases are rare, but are much more apt to be 
fatal. The symptoms of the disease vary 
much. As has been stated, there are in ad- 
dition to the paralytic cases a number of 
so-called abortive cases which have general 
symptoms but no paralysis. It is impossible, 
therefore, to tell how many people have had 
this disease without paralysis, have recovered, 
and have become, therefore, immune to any 
subsequent infection. 

The disease may begin very much like the 
grip, with headache, fever, and pain in the 
back and limbs. It may have all the appear- 
ances of an inflammation of the gastro- 
intestinal tract. It may simulate an ordinary 
tonsilitis, and it may be taken for muscular 
rheumatism. Some cases have been diagnosed 
as typhoid fever. For these reasons, in the 
absence of paralysis, it may be extremely diffi- 
cult to make a diagnosis. It is to be hoped, 
however, that laboratory methods will soon be 
developed to supply this very strongly marked 
need. If paralysis occurs it is because there 
have taken place in certain portions of the 
nervous system destructive conditions in- 
volving those nerve elements which have to do 
with the production of motion. 


What Can We Do to Protect Children? 


CCE present there is no way of telling 
whether a paralysis will or will not be re- 
covered from. A paralysis of slight amount 
may be permanent, or a paralysis involving 
the four extremities may entirely disappear. 
In fact, one of the most important points 
brought out by the Massachusetts investiga- 
tion was that a much larger proportion of 
paralytic individuals recovered than previous 
experience had led physicians to suppose. Out 
of 200 cases thoroughly studied in 1910 it 
was found that 27 recovered completely. The 
death rate is about eight or nine per cent., 
as seen in Massachusetts. In adults the mor- 
tality is highest, being about eleven per cent. 
What can we do to protect our children 
against infection by this disease? In the first 
place it is probably wise not to go for the 
summer to localities in which the disease is 
known to be prevalent. One cannot tell be- 
forehand, however, and in one’s efforts to 
avoid the disease one may jump out of the 
frying-pan into the fire. If the disease occurs 


in any locality one would do well to keep 
one’s children away from others who are either 
in the acute stage of paralysis, or who may 
be ill with any undetermined ailment. Chil- 
dren’s entertainments, circuses and electric cars 
should be avoided, and paralytic domestic 
animals should certainly be disposed of. 

On general principles the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health has recommended the 
use, for prevention and treatment of this 
disease, of hexamethylamine, whichis one of the 
best internal antiseptics known to medicine, 
being excreted, furthermore, in the bile, urine 
and cerebro spinal fluid. More recently ex- 
perimental evidence of the value of this drug 
has been furnished by Flexner, who has shown 
that monkeys treated previously with it be- 
come very refractory to subsequent inocula- 
tion. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
drug will be of any service after the paralysis 
has occurred. Peroxide of hydrogen in one per 
cent. solution kills the virus and may be used 
as a mouth wash, gargle or nasal spray, both 
for purposes of prevention and treatment. 
Other drugs effective against the virus are 
menthol, salol and permanganate of potash. 


The Wisest Treatment of the Disease 


ke REGARDS treatment in general care 
must be observed lest too much be at- 
tempted, especially in the early part of the 
disease. During the acute stage, and until 
subsidence of inflammation has taken place, 
patients should be kept quiet and sources of 
irritation of the muscles controlled by the 
affected nerve centers should be avoided. It is 
probable that tenderness of the limbs may be 
used as a sort of index as to the time when 
active treatment may be safely begun. In 
fact, until tenderness has wholly disappeared 
we are not justified in making use of pas- 
sive movements, massage or electricity. The 


treatment should be entrusted only to those 


physicians in any community who have made 
a special study of the subject, for upon treat- 
ment will depend whether an individual shall 
become a hopeless cripple or be restored to a 
condition of greater or less civic efficiency. 

For the protection of the public health we 
have in Massachusetts recommended that the 
patient be quarantined as strictly as if he 
had scarlet fever; that other children in the 
family be not allowed to go to school for four 
weeks at least after the beginning of the last 
case in the family; that the house be thor- 
oughly disinfected after the disease is over, and 
that in case of death no public funeral be held. 





The Bunch—and Willie 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


Dutch felt that he would be relieved if he 
could have some idea of what Willie was think- 
ing. He found himself unaccountably anxious 
to impress the newcomer with his importance, 
both as the acknowledged leader of The Bunch 
and for personal merit as well. 

Unfortunately no opportunity presented it- 
self for several days. Dutch’s tactful aloof- 
ness during this period, however, was rewarded 
by a most undreamed-of opening. As Willie 
was peacefully studying one evening there 
came a knock on his door. 

“Come in!” he shouted, removing his feet 
from the table. 

The door opened and Dutch and Bumpy 
appeared. Willie put his feet back on the table. 

Dutch crossed the room with his habitual 
indolence. ‘I just ran in to see if I gave you 
back that nickel you loaned me,” he said. 

““Ves,”’ said Willie, “you did.” 

‘““That’s good,” said Dutch; “I wasn’t quite 
sure.” 

Conversation languished. 

Dutch turned and calmly surveyed the apart- 
ment. “‘That’s a neat poster,”’ he commented. 

““Yes, they do ’em by machinery,” said 
Willie. 


9253 Dutchstaredforamoment. ‘‘ By-the-way,”’ 
he said, ‘‘since you were along the other day I 
may as well let you in on the joke.”” He drew 
an envelope from his pocket and tossed it upon 
the table. ‘Read that,’ he said; ‘‘it’s funny.” 

“You're sure it’s nothing private?” inquired 
Willie. “‘I don’t just like * 

“*Oh, that’s all right,” said Dutch. 

Willie opened the letter, which ran thus: 





Dear Mr. Smith: Were you very surprised to 
get my postal? You see I told Grandfather about 
our ride from Chesterton, and he thought it was 
awfully amusing. He said it reminded him of the 
things he used to do when he was young. He was 
very anxious to meet you. 

I hope you don’t consider this too forward of 
me. You see you are the only one whose name 
I knew. 

It is rather slow over here at the Inn. Most of 
the people are not of our class, and Grandfather 
is rather particular. Is it rude of me to say this? 

Grandfather is to be at home Saturday after- 
noon, and I thought perhaps you might care to 
come over and take tea with us. I am sure you 
would interest Grandfather very much. 

Sincerely, ETHEL BEAUFORT. 


Willie looked up. “Think you'll go?” he 
asked. 

Dutch played with a pencil on the table. 
**Oh, I think it would be rather rude not to,” 
he said. ‘“‘She’s so very evidently the right 
sort,” he added. 

“Seems funny though,” said Willie. 

“Not at all,” said Dutch. ‘“‘It may be a bit 
unconventional, but that sort of people can 
rather afford to do things like that. Of course 
. wouldn’t do to take this line with everybody, 

ut ” 

Willie was seized with a violent fit of cough- 
ing. ‘I beg your pardon,” he said, very red of 





face, but on the whole quite impressed. Dutch 
hesitated and then moved toward the door. 

“Well, since I did pay you that nickel " 
he began. 

“You did,”’ said Willie. 

“Well, so long!” and Dutch departed, fol- 
lowed by Bumpy, who had contributed very 
little to the conversation. 





2388 Dutch never knew how it happened, but all 
the boys in the house seemed to take a lively 
interest in his affair. As far as he could remem- 
ber he had only confided it to Bumpy, and to 
Willie, whom he desired to impress. 

Saturday, after lunch, when he retired to his 
room to dress he was annoyed by repeated 
pleas for admittance. It was rather difficult 
to dress and at the same time answer a run- 
ning fire of questions as to Miss Beaufort’s 
age, history and appearance. He allowed 
Bumpy to lend him a scarfpin which he ad- 
mired, and accepted Doc Anderson’s advice 
as to his choice of necktie. He sighed as he 
changed his silk shirt with its rolling collar for 
another which called for the customary neck- 
wear of starched linen. He was sacrificing 
individuality to convention. 

At about three o’clock he left the house and 
strolled toward the car-line. That would time 
his arrival in Winfield at about four o’clock. 

The sky looked threatening, but he didn’t 
stop to consider the weather. All the way over 
in the car he gave himself up to planning his 
conduct and speculating upon the possible 
outcome of his adventure. 

As he approached the Inn he half expected 
to see his hostess on the veranda. He looked 
around, but as she was nowhere to be seen he 
stepped into the office and addressed the clerk. 

“Is Miss Beaufort in?” he asked, presenting 
his card. The clerk raised his eyebrows. Dutch 
sighed patiently. ‘I wish to see Miss Beau- 
fort, Miss Ethel Beaufort,” he said slowly and 
distinctly. The clerk grinned and stepped 
back to the letter-rack. He selected an envel- 
ope and handed it to Dutch. It was inscribed: 
“Mr. Courtlandt Van der Weyde Smith—to 
be called for.” Dutch took the note to the 
open doorway, for the gathering clouds made 
it almost impossible to read inside. Tearing 
open the envelope he drew out the contents 
and read: 


Dear Mr. Smith: Probably you think it queer 
that Iam not here to welcome you with open arms 
at this first meeting in our lovely romance. But 
when boys like you fall in love it is just as well to 
keep them at a distance for a while. I have gone 
away and you will never see me again. Grand- 
father objects anyway. 

It would have been very nice, I know. Of 
course I am a good sport, and it would be great 
to sit beside me on the veranda of the Inn, and 
maybe we might correspond all winter. I don’t 
think it would go any further than that. 

I am awfully sorry, too, not to see you in your 
white flannels and with a-collar on. You boys 
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For Summer Appetites 


Appetizing flavour, whole- 
some nourishment, and conve- 
nience of serving are all found in 


Post | 
Toasties 


The SUMMER FOOD IDEAL 
for BREAKFAST or LUNCH 


Postum Cereal Company, I.imited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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WC ithe WHULbVbhbbbe Gb “LEN 


HILDREN need more attention than 
prenws in taking proper care of the 
air and scalp. 

A frequent shampoo with Lifebuoy will not 
only keep the scalp clean and healthy, the 
hair vigorous and glossy, but will destroy 
the germs of infectious disorders to which 
they are exposed at school or play, if it is 
freely used for the Bath and all toilet pur- 
poses. They like it and enjoy using it be- 
cause it “feels so good.” 


5 at all Druggists 
C and Grocers 


If not at your dealer's send 5c 
(stamps or coin) for full size cake, 


‘© LEVER BROS. CO. 
Dept. C 
Cambridge, Mass. 











Nadine Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


Produces a Beautiful Complexion 





Soft and Velvety 





Pure 
Harmless 


Money Back if Not 
Entirely Pleased 


The soft, velvety ap- 
pearanceremainsuntil 
powder is washed off. 
Purified by a new 
process. Will not clog the pores. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 

White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette. By leading toilet 
counters, or if they haven’t it, postpaid on 
receipt of price, 50c. Address Dept. J. 
NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn. 
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Ipswich Mills 


are making millions of 


stockings a year for men, 
women, boys and girls. 


For Summer Wear 


We Recommend 


Ipswich 2280 
Ladies’ Stocking. 


In Black and Tan at 25c¢ a pair. 
Our experience of nearlya Century 
stands back of our Hosiery. Ifyour 
dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Ipswich Mills, 


Saltonstall St., Ipswich, Mass. 













































f great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific garment of % 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 

fort and ease with ** fine form" and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back—no 


bulkiness — no draw-strings —no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 


Sencl for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-For 
Free Maternity Skirt’’—It's ' Ruk to every pte 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of jphy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users, Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer lias not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garimentto yourorder. When you get it, Wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts— If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—gsame guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 


Which book shall we sencl? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 











You Can Depend Upon 
EES Invisible Eyes and 


Spring Hooks 
to hold each seam and placket of your 
costume in place without gaps, wrinkles, 
or puckers, Get the genuine. 


ies te Our trade mark 
wae “It’s in the triangle” 


and the name ‘“‘Peet’s”’ 
f\ are on every envelope. 
All sizes; black or 

white; in envelopes 
» only, mever sold on 
cards. 


PEET BROS. 
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STENCILYOUR PORCH PILLOWS 


curtains, runners, etc., in attractive designs and colors. 
The Herrick Stencil Book shows you how to stencil 
artistically and inexpensively, illustrating 60 low- 
priced CUT stencils. We make 21 washable stencil 
colors for this work, Send 10 cents to-day for the 
WILD ROSE CUT stencil and Herrick Stencil Book. 
HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 624 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


YOUR PLANTS NEED 
FLOWERINE Fite ° 


A clean, odorless, convenient fertilizer 
guaran’ to Make them luxuriant, 
healthy, beautiful leaves and flowers. 
EXCELLENT FOR FERNS 
Eliminates soil pests. No need to repot. 
Dissolve in water. 25c package post-paid. 
Nothing So good. Write today. 
Flowerine Chemical Company 
Joplin, Missouri 


DAISY FLY KILLER Pici.couin air nie. 


Neat, clean, ornamental, 
convenient,cheap. 
all season. Made of 


















metal. Cannot Spill or 
tip over, will not soil or 
injure anything. Guar, 
anteed effective. Of all 
dealers Or sent prepaid 
for 20 cents, 

HAROLD SOMERS 

150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 








THE BUNCH—AND 
WILLIE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


look like such mutts when you go around bare- 
headed and without collars. Is it impolite of me 
to say this? 

Now let me tell you a few things, Dutch. (May 
I call you Dutch? I know you pretty well now, 
you know.) This joke is decidedly on you. Willie 
Winthrop isan old friend of mine from Milwaukee, 
and between us we decided to get a rise out of you. 
I didn’t write either postal or letter. In fact I’m 
not writing this note. Did you think I would 
really do such a thing—and me such a well- 
brought-up girl? 

No, you will find that one of your Academy 
boys knows more about this than you do. Ask 
Willie. The rest of the school has been stung just 
as much as you have. 

_Go back to your Chesterton girls. Summer 
flirtations are not for such “classy ’’ girls as myself. 
Sincerely, ETHEL BEAUFORT. 


_ Dutch turned to the clerk. ‘‘That’ll be all 
right,” he said, and went out. 


%3$3 Half-way back to Chesterton the shower 
which had been threatening commenced. 
When he got off the car it was a steady down- 
pour. He glanced ruefully at his white flannels 
and then struck out through the mud. 

As he entered the front hall a crowd of 
boys met his eyes. Willie stood pensively by 
the door. 

‘‘Have a good time?” said Bumpy’s voice. 

Dutch looked at him, but his face, for once, 
was as guileless as Willie’s. He mumbled a 
reply and looked around. 

“What are all these fellows here for?” he 
began apprehensively. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Willie; ‘‘they’re 
just waiting for the afternoon mail—it’s late.” 

Dutch retreated hastily to his room. An 
hour later, when he opened his door, he almost 
fell over Willie, who was coming along the 
corridor. 

Both paused. 

“‘Well, Willie?” said Dutch. 

*‘William,” he was corrected. 

Dutch hesitated. ‘Well, William, then,” 
he mumbled, “‘since you’re so fussy.” 

Willie smiled. ‘‘If you prefer you may 
call me Bill,” he said. 

“‘What I want to know,” said Dutch, ‘‘is 
what you are going to do about it.” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about,” 
said Willie. 

“‘Did you tell The Bunch?” pursued Dutch. 

“Did you?”’ asked Willie. 

“‘Not yet,” said Dutch, with an attempt at 
bravado. 

‘*Well, here’s your chance,” said Willie, as 
several of the boys tumbled up the stairs, 
“because I certainly don’t intend to.” 

Dutch looked at him hard. By that time 
the others had come up. 

“‘T say, Bumpy,” said Dutch, “let’s go in to 
Boston on a bat next Saturday.” 

“‘You’re on,” said Bumpy. ‘Who all’s 
going?” 

“Oh, The Bunch,” said Dutch carelessly, 
“and Willie—I mean Bill.”’ 


HER HUSBAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


old black oak rose above a bright wood fire, 
the warmth and welcome of which seemed to 
fall upon her kindly. The furniture was quaint, 
massive and old. The beautiful polished 
floors were strewn with bright Persian rugs, 
and all about were blooming plants that 
sweetened the warm air. 

At the sight of all this a thought pierced 
Enid’s consciousness that brought with it a 
shade of bitterness. She knew the man at her 
side had accepted fully the idea that she would 
never be his wife except in outward form. 
Through her it had come to him that he could 
never have children of his own to inherit all 
this splendid beauty and to fill the void left 
by his disappointment in her. For a moment 
she doubted the wisdom of her decision. Had 
she done wrong to come? The best antidote 
for these disturbing thoughts was a glance at 
Lothian. His aspect was so calm, so entirely 
balanced and quiet, that one might have said 
she was some new acquaintance whom he was 
receiving into his house on a basis of merely 
formal hospitality. 


%3S8 To Enid’s relief the butler now appeared. 
“Will my lady lunch at table or in her own 
apartments?” he asked. 

“*At table, if you please,’”’ she said. 

“Yes, my lady,” said the man, and noise- 
lessly withdrew. 

It seemed odd to be called ‘‘my lady,” as 
Lothian had no title, but she found it was the 
custom of the house. 

“Vou will like to go first to your rooms,” 
said Lothian now. ‘‘Luncheon will be served 
at one if that hour suits you. Pray alter and 
correct the habits of the house in any way that 
May meet your convenience.” 

“I shall change nothing,” she said. “I 
could not bear to do that.” 

Even these words, she feared, had not been 
quite wise, for Lothian made no answer beyond 
a slight bow, and moved off at once to ring for a 
servant. When the latter appeared he merely 
said, ‘‘Show Mrs. Lothian to her rooms,” and 
moved aside to let her pass. 

As Enid mounted the great staircase she 
glanced back into the apartment she had left 
and let her eyes rest for 2 moment on its owner 
and occupant. He stood in front of the fire, 
tearing the wrapper from a newspaper. Bare- 
headed as he was now she could better see the 
sprinkling of white in his dark hair so definitely 
parted at the side, and still bearing the im- 
press on its thick, smooth surface of the tight 
band of the Scotch cap. The kilt, of a dark 
plaid, was worn with a rough tweed coat which 
fitted his flat back with an easy grace. Another 
change which became evident to her now was 
that his shoulders had broadened. There was 
a new look of power in his figure and bearing. 
This was just as evident as that there was a 
new sort of power in his face and voice. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 











Special otter of 


ACN) in ty Va n ity)’ Box 


A vanity box carried in the purse or chatelaine bag 
is almost indispensable when motoring, traveling or 
at the seashore. ‘There are few women, especially 
young women, who will not be glad to get one of 
these attractive and useful little boxes for which, at 
a store, we believe, they would willingly pay a 
dollar. If you don’t need it yourself it will make an 
exquisite little present for some friend. 


All you have to do is to buy a can of Williams’ Talc Powder, send us the name 
of the dealer of whom you bought it, the date on which you bought it and 16 
cents in stamps. In return we will send you a beautiful little silver plated, hinged 
top vanity box with imported powder puff and concentrating mirror. 

Sent only on the above conditions. Offer good for a limited time only. 


Williams 
Tale Powder 


Its delicate, dainty, lasting perfume, its soothing, refresh- 
ing antiseptic properties, its absolute purity and its im- 
palpable fineness, distinguish it from all other powders. 


Williams’ Talc Powder is sold only in the free sifting, non-leaking, hinged cover 
box. Four odors—Violet, Carnation, Rose—fragrant as the flowers themselves, 
and Karsi, a rich oriental perfume. 


The J. B. Williams Company, Department A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
(Also makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soap) 
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The daintiest, dandiest 
chewing gum ever made. 
Thin wafer-like chips, 


of exquisite, delicate 


flavor. One chip for 
the fastidious, two for a 
good generous bite. 


COLGAN’S 


Mint or Violet 


CHIPS 


**The Gum that’s Round’’ 


Ten Chips 5c. 


In a handy metal box 









Gsguomel ? 
If they're not sold f 

near you, send us 10 
cents in stamps for a 


full box of each. 
COLGAN 
GUM CO., Inc. 


Louisville 


Ky. 

















T tells how to make less expensive meats de- 
licious and nourishing—how to cook cereals to 
perfection — how to save four-fifths of your gas or 
tuel expense—how to reduce and systematize the 
labor of housekeeping by the wonderful applica- 
tion of vacuum to your every day cooking in the 


TH x. < = 
wo” . 
The Perfection of Fireless Cookers . 

All metal, fire-proof, sanitary, 
durable and efficient. ‘This book 
also tells about the 


‘‘obold ”’ 


—our two compartment 
cooker — gives full details 
of its /arge capacity, complete equip- 

ment and low cost. We will also tell 
\ you of our Vacuum Bottle, so in- 
dispensable for the automobile, 
camp, nursery or sick roon— 









The 
Veolac | The Vac-Jac Magnum 
num § Keeps two quarts of solid food or 
t liquid Ao? for ten hours or co/d for 
ban thirty—vacuum in meta/ walls—no 
2 Quart glass under air pressure, thusdoing 
Vacuum away with all fear of broken glass in 


food. Price $5.00, express prepaid. 
Write for the free book today. 


VACUUM INSULATING CO. 
1925 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 





















48 inch, round top, pedestal dining table, extends 72 inches, $13.50 
4 Dining Chairs : : ; s . 7.00 


This sensational price is made possible by our origi- 
nal method of manufacturing in sections, and shipping 
in a compact package which may be unpacked and the 


furniture made ready for use in thirty minutes. 


You do not risk one cent. Use the furniture for thirty days 
im your home. Prove our claim that you cannot duplicate it 
you are not satisfied notify us 


for double our price—then if 
and we will return all the money you have paid. 


Don’t confuse this furniture with cheap furniture. 


We manufacture quality furniture only. 
Free catalogue full of similar bargains, giving 
full details, and a postal will bring it to you. 


Brooks Mfg. Co., 307 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world. 
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Her Husband 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


Suddenly there came to her the recollection 
of little traits in his character—the stinginess, 
the magnifying of trifles, the spying, the 
jealousy, the vulgar suspiciousness of herself 
and of others. Could he have changed in these 
things? It was not likely; but if he were 
superficially changed into a more agreeable 
man, why—since their intercourse was to be 
superficial only—should she not take things as 
they were, get what pleasure she could from his 
companionship, and do her best to give him all 
she could in hers? 


XIV 


Peeves at her own apartments Enid 
found Ernestine with her toilet articles 
already laid out. It was plain to see that the 
small Frenchwoman was hugely impressed by 
her surroundings. With a feeling of strong 
interest Enid inspected the suite which had 
been prepared for her. It consisted of three 
rooms opening into one another and a bath- 
room. In the charming sitting-room were a 
small upright piano, a bookcase filled with 
attractive volumes, a well-supplied writing- 
table and some delightfully quaint old furni- 
ture. New magazines and uncut novels were 
scattered about, and there were flowers every- 
where. Next to this was a most attractive 
bedroom with a huge old high-posted bed 
that she delighted in, and beyond this came 
the dressing-room and bath. There could be 
no doubt that a scrupulous care had ordered 
all this. No rooms had ever seemed to Enid 
more lovely or more “‘livable,’’ and she felt 
—— to a deep sense of gratitude for it 
all. 

When she was presently summoned to 
luncheon and found Lothian waiting for her 
at the foot of the stairs it was not in her to 
refrain from thanking him. 

“T find all so beautiful and comfortable,” 
she said, ‘‘I see so much that has been done for 
my pleasure and convenience that I wish you 
to know how greatly I appreciate it.” 

Lothian’s tone and manner were reserved 
and distant as he answered: ‘‘I regret that 
there is so little I can do to express my ap- 
preciation of the sacrifice you have made.” 

He ended as they entered the dining-room, 
a vast and beautiful apartment with enormous, 
deep-cut windows through which appeared a 
wide view of undulating hillsides, with a small 
lake at their feet anda line of rugged mountain- 
peaks behind. It was a scene that brought a 
message of peace to Enid’s heart. Then, too, 
the massive and dignified furnishing of the 
stately room seemed to her without one dis- 
cordant note, although the lines of full-length 
family portraits on the walls seemed to stare 
at her as if she were an intruder. 

Lothian inquired whether she wished to 
dispense with the attendance of the servants at 
luncheon, and, partly because she shrank from 
making any change in existing conditions and 
partly because she felt their presence a relief, 
she asked that they might remain. Then she 
began to talk exactly as she would have done 
if she had just arrived on a friendly visit and 
wished to make herself agreeable to her host. 
She felt a great desire to fill the formal position 
of his wife in such a way as to constitute an 
agreeable element in his life, and in future, 
when she should come in contact with his 
friends, to give both him and them cause to 
feel that the American girl whom he had 
married was capable of taking her distinguished 
position with grace and dignity. She had 
faith in her power to please, and she felt an 
impulse to use this power for his pleasure as 
well as for that of his friends. As the meal 
progressed she had a cheering conviction that 
it was pleasanter for him to have her there 
than to be alone. And it was both delightful 
and surprising to see how he responded to her 
mood and how relieved from embarrassment 
he was by the frank impersonality of her talk. 


93 After luncheon they went back to the 
great hall and Enid presently said: “‘ Won’t you 
show me over your house?” 

“T beg you to recognize the fact that it is 
equally yours,” he said with a slight frown. 

“‘Certainly, since you wish it,” she said 
lightly, and then hurried to add: ‘‘This sort of 
thing is new to me. I never saw anything that 
even resembled it before, and I want to see it 
every inch.” 

Lothian rang for the housekeeper to come 
with her keys, and they set out. From top 
to bottom of the rambling old place they 
wandered, Enid everywhere finding not only 
quaintness, charm and beauty, but the most ex- 
quisite order and comfort as well. When Mrs. 
Karrup, as often happened, deferred to her for 
approbation or instructions the former was so 
ready and the latter so out of her power that 
she had the sensations of some girlish bride; 
and these would manifest themselves in the 
sudden blushes which, even after her ten years 
of discipline, seemed now almost as uncontrol- 
lable as ever. She saw that Lothian understood 
her embarrassment and sense of ignorance if 
Mrs. Karrup did not, and she was grateful to 
him for the tactful way in which he more than 
once came to her rescue. 

When the tour of inspection was over and 
they had returned to the great hall, which was 
evidently the living-room—the drawing-room, 
library and the master’s business office all 
opening on it—Lothian said formally: ‘You 
will perhaps like to lie down now; you must 
be tired after your long journey.” 

‘*Not in the least,” said Enid; ‘‘on the 
contrary, I feel a wish for air and exercise. I 
shall take a walk.” 

Going up to her room she quickly dressed 
herself in stout walking-boots, a short skirt and 
jacket and a smart little toque. When she re- 
turned to the hall she found it empty. What 
was she todo? She had not intended to make 
any demand on Lothian to accompany her, 
yet she hesitated to leave the house alone. 

Crossing the thick rug that lay before the 
fire she glanced into the room that opened on 
one side of it. This was the master’s work- 
room and office, where he transacted his 
business as magistrate and received his agent 


and tenants. He was seated before a big table 
littered with letters and papers, examining a 
legal-looking document apparently just opened 
from the mail. In his mouth was a short pipe 
from which he was press the smoke in a 
contented and leisurely manner. Here was a 
new surprise! The Lothian of the past had 
not only never smoked, but had also strongly 
deprecated and disapproved of the habit. 
When he looked up and caught her eye poor 
Enid, to whom the hardest of all lessons still 
was to curb her impulsiveness, said with a 
oy smile: ‘Ah, you’ve learned to smoke, 
see.’ : 


Lothian frowned as he rose to his feet and 
said with cold formality: ‘‘Do you object to 
smoking?” 

Enid hastily took the hint to assume no 
previous knowledge of himself or his habits and 
replied: ‘‘ Not in the least; I like it.”’ 

She turned away as she spoke, to hide her 
mortification. Lothian, however, put away 
his pipe as he came to her side. 

“Shall I accompany you on your walk?” he 
asked in a kinder tone. ‘Or do you perhaps 
prefer to go alone?” 

“T prefer to do whatever is most agreeable 
and convenient to you,” she said. “I don’t 
wish to interfere with your life more than is 
unavoidable. I am not timid and can per- 
fectly well go about alone.” 

There was a touch of proud reproach in her 
voice that made him feel, perhaps, that he had 
failed in courtesy, for he said at once: ‘‘I will 
go with you with pleasure if you will allow me. 
One moment, and I shall be ready.” 


2288 He presently appeared with a tall, hooked 
staff in his hand. Scarcely had they left the 
house, clanging the great doors behind them 
as they stepped forth into the fresh, damp, 
misty air, when two large staghounds bounded 
toward them, and leaped, barking and yelping, 
about their master. 

‘‘Down, Bran! Down, Leal! Down, I 
say!” he cried. 

But the repulse was so kindly given that 
again Enid looked at him in surprised remem- 
brance of his old antipathy to pet animals. 
Thinking of that far-distant time she seemed 
to herself so essentially another woman that 
she felt she had no ground for any reasonable 
surprise in the fact that she was finding him 
another man. 

“Perhaps you would care to visit the ken- 
nels,’ she heard Lothian saying. ‘‘There are 
some good dogs there.” 

So off to the kennels they went. Within the 
neat inclosure the beautiful creatures were so 
carefully fed and tended that their longing for 
human companionship seemed all the more 
pathetic as they leaped and yelped for joy at 
the mere sound of approaching voices. Enid 
was so delighted at the way they played about 
her, licking her hands and even trying to reach 
her face with their clean pink tongues, that she 
felt as if she could hug them every one. Their 
wistful, upturned eyes almost brought tears 
into her own. But the dogs were even more 
familiar and affectionate with her companion 
than with her, and their advances were no less 
kindly received. 

““Need they be kept penned up like this?” 
she asked. ‘‘Couldn’t they go with us?” 

Lothian smiled. “They could, undoubt- 
edly,” he said, ‘‘though it’s contrary to disci- 
pline. Hallo, Ammerson! are you there?” he 
added, lifting his voice and turning toward a 
small house that stood near 

Around the corner of it came a man, taking 
off his cap as he approached. 

“Mrs. Lothian wishes the dogs released to 
take a walk with her. You can have a boy 
follow in case they give trouble.” 

Enid saw a protest in the broad Scotch face 
as the man complied with this order, and they 
set off on their walk, accompanied by a pack 
of yelping, leaping, barking, joy-expressing 
animals. It required all the attendant’s efforts 
to look after them as they attempted to follow 
trails from side to side, startling the pheasants 
and hares and generally making things lively. 
But the ecstasy they showed in escaping from 
their imprisonment gave Enid a deep sense of 
satisfaction when she thought that it was to 
her the splendid creatures owed it. 


92$8 Their walk led ‘‘down Spean Bridge way,” 
as Lothian called it, and the mere pronuncia- 
tion of the word ‘‘Spean”’—dividing it, as he 
did, into two syllables, where she would 
naturally have made it one—had a charm for 
her. Astony road ran through this rocky land, 
and along this road they presently saw ap- 
proaching a shepherd, driving his flock of 
sheep. ‘Two collies trotted at his side, their 
watchful eyes fixed on the small, black-faced 
things which were thrown into a state of wild 
excitement by the sight of the human and 
animal creatures approaching them. To avoid 
a general demoralization Lothian turned out 
of the road, leading the way straight up the 
hillside and helping the boy to control the 
excited dogs. It was hard walking and he 
insisted on giving Enid his staff, which was 
light and strong. She saw him observe her 
power of endurance and suspected that it 
pleased him. 

When at last they returned to the castle 
Enid, for all her pleasure in this experience, 
was glad to be alone. She decided to have her 
tea served in her own room, and once there 
she dismissed her maid and gave herself a 
needed chance to look things in the face and 
review the situation in the light of the unex- 
pected elements which had entered into it. 
Only one thing seemed clear to her: events 
were to correspond as little to her anticipations 
as Lothian had done to her preconceived ideas 
of his manner and conduct. Intensely aware 
as she was of the change in him, he was prob- 
ably aware of nothing of the sort himself, and 
her obvious course, therefore, was a complete 
ignoring of everything in him which differ- 
entiated the present Egbert Lothian from the 
Egbert Lothian of yore. 
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Make Postum in the usual 
way, dark and rich (directions 
on pkg.), and set aside to cool. 
Add cracked ice and serve with 
sugar and lemon as desired. 


This pleasant, safe and de- 
lightfully cooling drink is an 
agreeable surprise to those who 
have never tried it. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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The most lustrous thread 


ever made 
Nothing equals it for embroidery and 
crochet work. 
GLOSSILLA Rope in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floss in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Couching in skeins. 
GLOSSILLA Floche on cards for 
dress embroidery. 
At ail best stores 
If your dealer does not keep GLOSSILLA, 
give us his address and write for samples. 


BERNHARD ULMANN & CO. 
107 Grand Street New York 

























Keep 


weet / 
with Cia sick 


A white, antiseptic cream; re- 

a moves and prevents 
all perspiration odors. 
Applied after the bath, on 
the arms, neck, feet or any- 
where, keeps you sweet and 
clean through hottest days. 
Both before and after any 
exertion, Eversweet is abso- 
f lutely essential. 

» FREE SAMPLE 
If not at your dealer’s, send 
his name for free sample. 
Sold at drug and depart- 
ment stores, or by mail in 
25c jars. 

THE 8. R. FEIL Co. 
5902 Central Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 




















Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch. 


We will trust you ten days. Choice of Natural 
wavy or straight hair. Send a lock of your 
hair, and we will mail a 22-inch short stem fine 
human hair switch to match. If you find ita 
big bargain, remit $2.00 in ten days, or sell 3 and 
GET YOUR SWITCH FREE. Extra shades a 

little more. Inclose5c postage. Free beauty book 

showing latest style of hair dressing—also high grade 

switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs,etc. Anna Ayers, 
.. Dept.A 109,22 Quincv St., 
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EpiToriaL NOTE — Mrs. Hathaway, the editor of this department, has had long and 
intimate knowledge of girl life, not only as the mother of daughters of varying ages, 
but also through her work among hundreds of girls in business, settlement, social and 
church life. She is peculiarly sympathetic with girls in their attitudes to the other sex 


Girls “Affairs” 


AN ATTEMPT TO UNRAVEL SOME OF THE PERPLEXITIES THAT COME TO 
GIRLS IN THEIR RELATIONS TO THE OTHER SEX 


By Mrs. Laura Hathaway 


stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Letters cannot be answered, however, in 
the next number of the magazine after the inquiry is received. For obvious reasons Mrs. 
Hathaway asks to be excused from answering queries where any religious question is 
involved. Entire confidence will be observed —neither letters nor answers being pub- 









because she has known and met at close range so many of these perplexities. Mrs. lished unless the correspondent is willing. Real names will not be used. Mrs. Hathaway 


Hathaway invites correspondence, and will be glad to answer letters by mail when a 


that I constantly receive. It is astonishing that a 
girl can be so thoughtless as to allow herself to get 
into a dilemma like this: 


‘Tas following is a letter which is typical of others 


The Young Man as a Home Guest 


A GENTLEMAN friend is coming to visit me. My home is 
in the country. He is to stay in the town during his visit. 
We are not engaged. I suppose it would not be proper to ask 


should be addressed in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Not From the Office, but From the House 


| WORK in an office, and the son of the president of our con- 
cern has shown me quite a little attention of late—that is, 
he takes me to lunch, and in the evening has taken me to the 


l I amintrouble. My problem is this: A young man hasbeen him to come to our house? Maup M. theater. I have grown to like this young man, and have often 
coming to see me for a year now. He has told me he loves age wondered whether it would be proper to invite him to the house. 

3 me and he knows that I love him, and yet he has never spoken You have absolutely no responsibility whatever for When we go anywhere we generally start from the office, and 
of marriage. Our friends all think we are engaged, but we are this young man’s accommodations when he comes to’ when he takes me home we part at the gate. I would like him 

° not, and I am naturally placed in an awkward position, tosay your town: He will find his own quarters. As to his to feel that I enjoy his company, but I don’t want to do any- 
1 the least, because he does not speak. What shall I do? being at your own home, it would be much better not to thing to make him think I am in love withhim. He shows the 

Nora M. have him there. But if there is no other place the 8teatest respect for me always. NANNIE. 

oy The reason for your present dilemma is the natural invitation to come to your house should be in your From what you say the young man seems to be 

NY result of having allowed a lover’s privileges without the mother’s name, or in that of your father. Then there is everything that one would desire in a friend who, at 

%/ basis of an engagement. No honorable man will make no chance for gossip, and the young man himself will anytime, may become more. As to your inviting him 

x % love to a girl or win an avowal of affection from her feel the dignity of the occasion and think more highly of to your home that is a most natural and proper thing 
1 until he has asked her to marry him. No self-respecting your connections. If you have no mother thenanaunt to do. Indeed it should have preceded your going 
; girl will allow any mention of love or any caresses until of an older sister should speak for you, and if you have out with him. When a young woman accepts a young 
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after she is the promised wife of the man who is paying 
her attentions. I do not wish to blame you too severely, 
because it is evidently the result of thoughtlessness. 
But the only. way out that I see now is to refuse him any 
further favors, and tell him you have decided that those 
things are not right except between engaged couples. 
He certainly cannot accuse you of making advances 
toward him after his having spoken of love to you. 
Perhaps this will suggest to him the proper and only 


Is She the Girl for Him? 


[t IS so difficult to write about one’s self, but I will try. To 
begin with: I haven’t had much education. I had to leave 
school before I graduated to help the family income. I learned 
stenography and took a place in a doctor’s office. He is a young 
man, but I never dreamed of his caring for me. It didn’t seem 
possible. He has so many more advantages than I have had: a 
college education, a fine home and a year’s travel in Europe. 
But it happened. And now instead of being the happiest girl in 
the world I am the most miserable. I am afraid I can never 
learn all the things his family and friends know, and then, I 
know, he will be ashamed of me. I was asked to his home and 
went there, and was afraid all the time I would do something 
wrong. I don’t want them to just “‘put up” with me for his 
sake. I have tried to persuade him that I am not the girl for 
him, not because I don’t love him, for I don’t think I can live 
without him—but he won’t have it so! He says his profession, 
his work, his happiness depend on me. If his family were dis- 
agreeable to me it would make it easier to make up my mind, but 
his father welcomed and kissed me and so did his sister. They 
are such fine people that I can’t bear to offend or hurt them, 
and I feel I shall be sure to do it if I marry him. 
What is right for me to do? ANNA. 


What is right for you to do? Why, child, keep your 
word like an honest girl to the man who has done you 
the honor to ask you to marry him. I have learned, my 
dear young friend, to read a good deal more in the letters 
that have come to me from girls than the writers of 
them meant to put in. You, for instance, did not say 
much about yourself in your letter, but you did describe 
yourself most clearly, though unconsciously. Ifa young 
man from a family of opportunities has fallen in love 
with you as deeply and honestly as he has that proves 
that he has seen in you a refinement of feeling that he 
wants in his wife. True fineness of character does not 


no father let a brother act for you. If you are living 
alone, or with only younger ones in the family, then the 
young man should find other occasions to meet you, 
and should understand that it would not do to give 
occasion for talk by staying all night at your house. 


A Girl Who Thinks She is “Finicky ” 





I live in W , a town of about 1500 people. We moved 
out here from the city last autumn. In some ways I like it 
better than town. The people are very sociable and a great 
many parties are going on among the young set. I have got 
acquainted with several very nice young men. There is only 
one thing I don’t like: they are too free with the girls. Seems 
like they are always trying to get hold of us and put their arms 
around us. Once one of them tried to kiss me. I don’t like 
that sort of thing, andI told himso. The girls say Iam cranky, 
and say what’s the use; you’ve got to have a good time and 
everybody does it. I don’t want to be different and lose my 
chances, but, somehow, I cannot make it seem right. Am I 
“finicky ’’? MINNIE F. 

“‘Finicky?’’ No, indeed, my dear girl. 

You are exactly right, and I hope you will keep on 
just as you have begun. Let the young men see that 
you respect yourself too much to be common property. 
No man really ever respects a girl who lets other young 
men take liberties. He may laugh and joke with her, 
but he will not have that deep, almost sacred regard 
which a man ought always to preserve for all women. 
Nor will you “lose your chances.’’ The probability is 
that the best among the young men will hold you in 
much higher regard than they do the other girls who 
hold themselves so cheap. This is especially true when 
a man comes to marry. However much he may have 
sinned himself in this horse-play with girls he does not 
want to pick his wife out that way. 

A young man whom I knew very well, indeed, once 
said to his mother in regard to a girl he admired: ‘‘The 
thing I like best about her is that while she is pleasant 
and good fun always nobody can get any closer. It is 
‘hands off’ always.’’ Take that as an incident and a 
hint what young men really admire and look up to. The 
bad habit of rough familiarity between young men and 


man’s escort the place for her to start from is her own 
home always. It may be easier to go from one’s place 
of business, but the easiest way is not always the 
right way. 

To invite a man to call upon you is not an oppor- 
tunity for him to think you are in love with him. It 
means that you are not willing to have any associates 
whom your parents do not know about. It cannot be 


ff ERE are a letter and an answer that I wish thou- too often insisted upon that a girl’s affairs with men 
ae course to take. sands of girls would read and that they would heed should always be carried on under the shadow of her 
sa my words: father’s roof, if she has one; if not, then close to the 
ts 


home of any older, married friend. One thing I should 
not allow myself to do, and that is to go out to luncheon 
with him. During your business day keep to yourself 
or in the company of your own sex. That is not the 
time to be seen in the company of men except in so 
far as your business throws you. But that is never 
necessary at luncheon. 


The Man Who Won’t be Pleased 


| HAVE been engaged for two years to a young man who is a 
fine man. He belongs toa good family and has a good position. 
He does everything for me that a girl could wish. But there is 
one thing I cannot understand: he is hard—yes, impossible—to 
suit. I try to do everything to please him. I dress as prettily 
as I can and never go with any other company. But it is all of 
no use; if it is not one thing it is another. Either I have not 
the dress on that he prefers, or I do not do my hair right, or I 
talked too much to a certain person, etc. Iam really all tired 
out trying to please him. Yet he says he loves me. Will I 
succeed any better, think you, in pleasing him when we are 
married? Miriam S. 


No, I do not think so. On the contrary, if you cannot 
please this young man before marriage depend upon it 
you will not succeed any better after you are his wife. 
There are some men in the world who simply mean not 
to be satisfied with anything. They are only pleased 
when they have a chance to find fault. I should judge 
that the man you are engaged to is that kind of a man. 
I would be honest with him, and if necessary break off 
with him. But, at any cost, I would prevent the pos- 
sibility of passing my life with a man who never will be 
pleased with what is done for him. 


Receiving Man Callers at Sixteen 
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‘4 depend upon wealth or education, although, of course, girls is one of the features of social life in a small town. 
&) they certainly do help as means toward anend. Since You, coming from the city, can perhaps set a new fashion AM nearly sixteen and have been going with the boys for 
% his family have risen to the occasion and are doing their and, without putting on any airs, show by your manner quite a little while. One of them has been to see me three or 
K part then you must, like a brave girl, do yours too. If how distasteful such things are to you. four times and wants to come oftener. My older sister (I have 
you believe that they are only welcoming you for his no mother) has such silly, old-fashioned notions. She thinks I 
é Mies: am not old enough to go with the boys, but all the rest of the 
sake make up your mind that in time they shall love The Lover Who Lacks Education girls do, and so I don’t see why I can’t. Won't you please write 
a you for your own sake. It will not be so hard if you go HAVE b ree, eee 7 me a letter which I can show my sister and point out to her how . 
mp. about it in the right spirit. ] Bak drones os 1 for three years to a young man whois wrong she is? ApA L. BN 
and You are conscious of a lack of social training which everything that a girl could desire except in one particular. ht 
seems to make a distance between you and them. He isa farmer and hasa nice home, but he has worked so steadily Ne waster lady. 1 cannot wilt eucta lecter. ¥ ] 
any : . } that he has not had time for much education. He makes mis- » YOURE BAY: “ © Seen Serer pies AN 
od Different stations and experience do make a gulf, but takes in grammar and it makes me ashamed when we are out fe, aS you say, not yet sixteen. Do you realize that yp 
it can be bridged by a loving heart and a determined jncompany. I spoke to him about it once and he was angry. I these next few years are very important ones in your ; 
E will. On your side must be willingness to learn, and on know he willneverimprove. What would you advise me to do? _ life for doing some things that you never again willhave 4 
end theirs the patience that good breeding always brings. Marie D. a chance to do? You are beginning to be interested in ‘ 
® Second-rate, superficial people could not do it. True, ; You have a lover who, according to your own story, is the boys and they in you. There’s nothing wrong in 4 y 
in f\ unselfish people with large aims and no petty animosities ‘‘everything that a girl could desire.” Allthetimewhen that: To have pleasant friends among the boys is what N 
can. But the adaptability must come from you because he has been working hard to lay up the means with every girl should be allowed todo. But that is not what MY 
Co. a you are young. y f which to make you a comfortable home you have been you want to do. You want to begin the sentimental 1? 
FR I'll warrant you learned speed on a typewriter in half doing a little studying, perhaps at your father’s expense. relation, which is a very absorbing thing. It will take Ne 
WS the time I could at my age. This has evidently given you an entirely wrong view of all the time there is in your life. Your sister knows it, ¥ 
ach. K ‘But that is different,” you say. _, things. You have learned that education is the great- and that is why she disapproves. Marriage is your A 
Some a In details, yes; in “generals,” no. Both consist in est thing in the world. That is wrong. There are other ‘‘job” in life. When are you going to get ready for it? /£¥ 
t your \) first paying attention to small particulars, and then in things much greater; one of them is character. Learn- Any one of the boys who calls on you is already at work §{ ff 
ad it a Sh practicing them. Social life (“‘good manners” some _ ing is a fine thing if it is the right kind and if it teaches learning his job. He knows he has to. Don’t you as M4 
il 3and §% call it) is based upon a few large and important prin- us what to value most in life. But if in getting it one well? Thisisthe time to begin. From now until twenty a 
Nf ciples which are soon learned. The smaller ones take loses the appreciation of what it isto doone’sduty, then you should be learning to do the things which you will ; 
/ more time, but they can all be acquired by a girl whois one had betterbe without it. Thisisthe way you should not have time for later. Go with the boys when they ; 
#% not too lazy to try to learn, and who has nice instincts see the matter. But if you cannot then by all meansdo ask you now and then, but do not accept any “steady” 


& ., Within her to help her. Be yourself: be natural. not do him the injustice or indignity of marrying him. caller. You are not old enough for that. 
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Social Affairs That Girls Want to Give 


A Horoscope Party on the Porch 


CAN you suggest some novel kind of porch 
party? The porch would be lighted with 
lanterns, so it would be possible to have a game 
or two. M. M. 


A Horoscope Party was a clever and original 
entertainment planned and carried out by a 
bright-witted college girl. Assuming the char- 
acter of an astrologer, the hostess wore for the 
occasion a long black robe with flowing sleeves 
and neck finished with bands of silver, and a 
tall, peaked, black cap decorated with a silver 
star. You might carry out this idea by deco- 
rating your porch in black, spangled with silver 
stars and half-moons, and on the wall have 
twelve large sheets of white paper arranged in 
a circle around a flaming golden sun. There 
were twelve guests at this party, and each was 
asked to draw on one of the sheets a sign of the 
zodiac. The different ones were assigned in 
turn, namely: Aries, Pisces, Aquarius, Capri- 
cornus, Sagittarius, Scorpio, Libra, Virgo, Leo, 
Cancer, Gemini and Taurus, so that a com- 
plete zodiac was made. The guests, like every 
one else, had seen the signs in almanacs all 
their lives, but very few had any idea what the 
pictures looked like, and fewer still could draw 
them; so the struggles of the artists and their 
productions were intensely funny, as may 
readily be imagined. 

After the zodiac was made the horoscopes 
were drawn. The astrologer seated the guests 
in a circle and distributed pencils and long 
strips of paper. The writing of the horoscopes 
then proceeded in the manner of the old game 
of ‘‘Consequences,”’ each writing what was 
directed, then folding down the paper to 
conceal the writing and passing it to the right- 
hand neighbor, and receiving in turn the paper 
from the neighbor on the left; the papers 
being folded over after each inscription, and 
traveling around the circle till the list was 
complete. Each then signed the paper she had 
and passed it to the astrologer, who unfolded 
and read them when they had all been handed 
in—the subject of each being the girl whose 
name was signed at the bottom. From their 
horoscopes the guests learned much about 
themselves that was new and startling, and the 
reading was in many instances interrupted by 
gales of laughter. 

The following are the directions for writing: 

1. Write a past date—year, month, day, hour 

and minute 
2. Name of a planet 
3. Name of a place 
4. Describe a character 
5. Name of a disease 
6. Name of a plant 
7. Name of small object 
8. A kind of food 
9. A geographical location 
10. An occupation 
11. One of the arts 
12. Describe a character 
13. A number 
14. A sum of money 


The signature of the writer should, of course, 
be added. 

The horoscopes should be read as follows, 
supplying the written items of the correspond- 
ing numbers. 

First read the name signed at the bottom— 
as, Mary Smith. 

1. Was born — 
. under the planet ———— 
at ———— 
Her character is ———— 
She has a constitutional tendency to - 
. But will find an antidote in — 
. She should wear about her neck 
amulet ———— 
8. She should avoid — 
9. She should gravitate toward - — 
10. Will succeed at ——-— 
11. But will be a total failure at — 
12. She should marry a person of the follow- 
ing character: 
13. Will marry ———— times 
14. Will amass a fortune of 
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For a “Home Again” Party 

N WHAT way can a party of girls and young 

matrons most pleasantly entertain one of their 
old ‘‘set’’ who will return to her home town this 
summer after having resided, since her marriage, 
in a distant city? The “crowd” has not been 
together for a long time. MarRIeE X. 

You ought to have a most delightful time, 
with all you will have to talk about. Why not 
let each of the ‘‘set”’ entertain at an informal 
afternoon outdoor tea or evening porch party? 
It is possible to get from stationers place-cards 
on which are a few measures from “Auld Lang 
Syne.” If you cannot purchase these you can 
make them easily, duplicating the card shown 
in the picture on the right. I think you can 
also get the invitation idea from the card, so I 
will not repeat it here. There is always 
great joy in the reunion of friends. 


By Virginia Hunt 











“Come for a Romp With the 
Gingerbread Man” 
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The Cooky Invitation Made 
of Brown Wrapping Paper 




















From the Beginning to 1905.”’ This would 
mean from the beginning of each one’s life 
until the year of your friend’s marriage, and 
would provide a splendid chance to ‘‘ reminisce” 
on all the fun of the girlhood days. 

The second half of the booklet should be 
marked: ‘Volume II; From 1905 to 1911.” 
Here each guest should write a history of what 
has happened to her since her friend left, and a 
humorous description of herself so that the 
friend will be able to recognize her. 

After the stories are complete the booklets 
are exchanged and read and the identity 
guessed, nobody but the reader knowing whose 
“history” she holds. 

There is a great chance for fun in these 
autobiographies. 


An Invitation Novelty 


Can you give two sisters some novel form of 
invitation to a party? We would like it to 
Mrs. W. H. 
The idea of issuing an ‘“‘ At Home” invitation 
without the name of the host and hostess being 
mentioned or the address given is novel. I 
have seen this used by a newly wedded couple in 
the form shown in the illustration below. If you 
have a camera and can get blueprint portraits 
you will be sure of sending out an invitation 
that your friends will feel is a very personal one 
which they will be sure to keep for the sake 
of the photographs. Several of those who 


suggest informality and fun. 


received invitations such as I speak of sent 
pictures of themselves on the acceptances, and 
a number of friends who lived in the same house 
sent a group snapshot. 





























Birthday Party for a Little Girl 


| SHOULD like to have suggestions for a birth- 
A day party for my little girl. I like the simple, 
“homey ”’ kind of things for a children’s party, 
not fancy dress-up affairs. Mrs. Laura L. 


I am sure you would like a Gingerbread 
Party. The invitations to this delightfully 
novel party for little folks are made of heavy 
brown paper cut in circles the size of a ginger 
cooky. Each circle is scalloped around the edge 
and has this rhyme written on it in red ink: 

Come to my party as many as can; 

Come for a romp with the Gingerbread Man. 

Gingerbread smiles on his gingerbread face, 

Gingerbread buttons all neatly in place, 

Raisins the eyes that are watching for you; 

Come to my party on Tuesday at two. 

These cooky invitations are placed in large 
envelopes having the child’s name lettered on 
the outside, and in one corner, instead of a 
stamp there is a little cooky man drawn with 
pencil and painted with brown water-colors. 

At each child’s place at table there should be 
a gingerbread toy. These toys—horses, men, 
roosters and cats, made of hard gingerbread 
frosted pink and white—you can have made 
inexpensively at a good bakery. If they are 
not available gingerbread men to stand at each 
place can be made at home of cooky dough. 

The brown menu is simple but attractive 
because it is ‘‘different”’: 

Cocoa 
Peanut-Butter Sandwiches Curry of Chicken 
Ginger Preserve 
Ginger Nuts Ginger Ice Cream 
Ginger Cookies 

The little guests’ favors may be toys chosen 
with a view to their general fitness for the 
scheme of the entertainment. They are inex- 
pensive, but most welcome to the children, and 
may consist of tin kitchen-sets and wooden 
dishes for the girls, and toy animals for the 
boys. These gifts should be wrapped in brown 
tissue paper, making flat, round parcels in the 
shape of cookies, and tied with scarlet ribbon. 

Why not give a copy of ‘The Little Ginger- 
bread Man,”’ by George H. Putnam, to your 
little girl, and after a few merry games on the 
lawn let the children sit down on the grass and 
cool off while you read it to them? 

At the end of the party each is given a bag of 
home-made ginger cookies to take home. 


Here is a New Kind of Picnic 


be is MANY are tired of the old style of picnic 
and wish they had something new to do. 
Is there anything new to help toward a good 
time? JESSIE. 


Picnics are genuine fun only when each mem- 
ber of the party contributes equally to the 
general enjoyment. Where this principle is 
insisted upon success is assured. So in planning 
and plotting conspire to that end. 

On a “‘Let’s do this next”’ picnic the members 
of the party are numbered consccutively, and, 
beginning with the moment they are assembled, 
whether at a common starting-point or at the 
picnic grounds, they can only do what is sug- 
gested by each member in turn, beginning with 
Number One. When Number One’s suggestion 
has been carried out the tab-keeper asks of 
Number Two (or calls her by name): ‘‘ What 
shall we do next?”? And Number Two says, 
‘‘Let’s do this next,” and makes the suggestion. 
If the circle is completed before breaking-up 
time, which is unlikely, they begin again. Thus, 
Number One may suggest that the start be 
made for the grounds by all walking backward 
a certain distance; Number Two may decree 
a steady trot for an equal distance, and Number 
Three may call for an ordinary walk with no 
one uttering a sound; and similar nonsensical 
actions may be suggested. 

At the grounds the member whose number 
comes next might suggest the game of ‘‘ Maze.” 
This original game is a hearty laugh-producer. 
Cards numbered from 1 to 12, say, are tacked 
or hung on trees fairly well separated, and so 
located that a runner must go back and forth 
and roundabout in order to find the cards con- 
secutively according to number. For instance, 
the runner finds Number 1; then, if while look- 
ing for Number 2 he discovers 4 or 6, the 4 or 6 
will not count; he must find Number 2, then 
Number 3, and so on until he completes the 
circuit, in order to win a prize. It enhances the 
fun to have a booby prize. The entire party 
will be exhausted with laughter before the game 
ends. I wish I could convey in words the side- 
splitting situations that will be created. The 
cards should be hung about five feet high. 

The next suggestion might be for a quiet 
way of passing half an hour. At the luncheon 
hour the one next in turn suggests that who- 
ever is to do it should prepare the spread; the 
next in order suggests the first thing that 
all shall partake of; and this idea is con- 





How would you like to distribute 
booklets made of white notepaper to 
which you have added a cover of a sheet 
of paper of some other color—pink, 
blue, green or lavender? On the outside 
write: “‘The Autobiography of Mary 
Matthews,” “‘The Autobiography of 
Margaret Peale,” etc., one for each of the 











girls. The first half of the inside of the 
booklet might be marked: “Volume I; 


The Novel Invitation for the “Home Again” Party 


tinued until the luncheon is finished. In 
this way plenty of fun will come naturally. 
Nonsense, games and some sense can be 
counted upon in the ‘“Let’s do this 
next” picnic. 





NOTE—Miss Hunt will gladly answer any 
question addressed to her in care of The Journal 
about “*Social Affairs That Girls Want to Give,” 
provided the inquirer sends a stamped, addressed 
envelope for the reply. 








inciple and best con- 

: plex dashers and revolving 
can give a triple'movement to the freezing 
mixture that cuts down the timetwo-thirds. 
And by thoroughly beating the cream - 
‘they increase its bulk, making it light and 
mooth. Your desserts will be far. better 
‘and less expensive, and you will escape 
the discomforts of hot-weather baking 
if you have a White Mountain Freezer. 


Let us send you our recipe book ‘'Frozen 


Dainties.’’ Just write us a line and we will 


send itfree. Tells how to make and serve 
_ dozens of delectable creams and _ ices. 

: : _ Address 
_ The White Mountain Freezer Co. 
: Dept. F, Nashua, N, H. 


~S 











Sosa 


Look for — 
the diamond 
<< trade mark 
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Write for Our Free Book on 


This book tells 


Home Refrigeration 


how to select the 
Home Refrigerator, 
how to know the 
poorfromthegood, 
how to keep down 
ice bills, howto keep 
a Refrigerator sani- 
tary and sweet — 
lots of things you 
should know before 
buying any Refrig- 
erator. It also 
tells all about 
the **Monroe” 
with food com- 
partments made 








Alwaysso d DIRECT 
and at Factory Prices. 
Cash or Monthly Payments 


in one piece of solid, unbreakable White Porcelain 
Ware, over an inch thick, with every corner 
rounded—no cracks or crevices anywhere, and as 


easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 








Gbh° Monroe 








“*Monroe” exclusively, and it 


homes. 
The ‘‘Monroe’’ is never sold 


= Prepaid. 


Just say‘‘Send Monrve Book’’ 





by next mail. 


The leading hospitals use the 
onr 


found in a large majority of the best 


in 


stores, but direct from the factory to 
you on our liberal trial offer, Freight 


Easy Payments. We are making 
a radical departure this year from our 
rule of all cash with order, and sell 
the ‘‘Monroe’’ on our liberal credit 
terms, to all desiring to buy that way. 
on 
a postal card and it will go to you 








MAKE IT AT HOME 


One package of 
HOUSEHOLD 


Hires EXTRACT 


makes 5 gallons of old-fashioned, 
home-made Rootbeer, the most 
wholesome and gratifying of 

i all drinks, the finest of tem- 

#,. perance beverages. It is 


Nature’s drink, made 
from roots, bark, ber- 


ries and flowers. Sold 
everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt 
of 25c. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station O, Lockland, Ohio 


=all 
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What New Ice Creams Can We Make? 








Cantaloupes With Nut Ice Cream 














Frozen Banana Custard 


FrozenBananaCustard. Four 
bananas, one heaping teaspoonful 
of powdered gelatine, four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, three table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water, three 
cupfuls of milk, one cupful of 
whipped cream, and three eggs. 
Put the gelatine in a saucepan, 
add the eggs, water, sugar and 
milk; stir until they thicken, then 
cool, and add the bananas rubbed 
through a sieve, and the whipped 
cream. Freeze, and serve in 
dainty glasses, with a preserved 
cherry on top. 


By Marion Harris Neil 


Lemon Ice in Iced Tea. Put one quart of water in a sauce- 
pan; add two cupfuls and a half of sugar and the rinds of one 
orange and three lemons. Boil five minutes, then strain and 
cool. Add the juices of the orange and lemons, then freeze. 
Allow to ripen two hours. Place a large spoonful ina glass of 
iced tea and serve with lady fingers. 





Lemon and Grape Glacé. Pour one pint of boiling water 
over two cupfuls of sugar; let it dissolve, and add a small piece 
of cinnamon stick and half a cupful of lemon or pineapple juice. 
Boil the mixture ten minutes and let it cool. Add one quart of 
grape juice, and freeze. At serving-time put meringue and a 
slice of lemon on top, and serve with assorted cakes. 


Cantaloupes with nut ice 
cream. Put one cupful of sugar 
into a saucepan, add one table- 
spoonful of flour, one beaten egg, 
two cupfuls of scalded milk, a 
pinch of salt, a quart of cream and 
onetablespoonfulof vanilla extract. 
Cook twenty minutes over hot 
water. Cool, add one cupful of 
chopped nuts, andfreeze. Remove 
the seeds from the cantaloupes, 
fill with nut ice cream and deco- 
rate with a few chopped nuts. 


Pistachio Ice Cream. Half a 
cupful of chopped pistachio nuts, 
half acupful of chopped almonds, 
one tablespoonful of almond ex- 
tract, a few drops of green color- 
ing, a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
salt, one cupful of sugar and four 
cupfuls of cream. Mix all the 

‘ingredients, and freeze carefully. 


Grape Juice Sherbet. Two 
cupfuls of grape juice, juice of one 
lemon, one heaping tablespoonful 
of powdered gelatine, five cupfuls 
of boiling water and two cupfuls of 
sugar. Boil four cupfuls of the 
water and sugar together twenty 
minutes, add the lemon and grape 
juices, and the gelatine dissolved 
with the fifth cupful of water. 
Cool and strain. Freeze, and di- 
vide into glasses. Serve covered 
with whipped cream. Decorate 
with a grape or a cherry. 


Apple Ice Cream. Put two 
pounds of peeled and cut-up 
apples in a saucepan; add one 
cupful of water, a small piece of 
cinnamon stick, one cupful of 
sugar and the rind and juice 
of one lemon. Cook quickly till 
soft, then rub through a sieve, 
and mix with two cupfuls of 
cream and two cupfuls of custard. 
Freeze, and serve in dainty small 
cups decorated with large seed- 
less raisins. 


Frozen Coffee. Put three 
heaping tablespoonfuls of coffee 
and a quart of milk in a double 
boiler and steep forty minutes. 
Strain, add one cupful of sugar. 
When cool stir in two teaspoon- 
fuls of vanilla extract, and freeze. 
Serve with whipped cream. Can- 
died citron peel, chopped and 
sprinkled on top, adds to the 
tastiness of this ice cream. 


Lemon Sherbet. Boil two 
cupfuls of sugar and one quart of 
water twenty minutes. Add one 
teaspoonful of gelatine dissolved 
in two tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water. Strain, cool, addonecupful 
of lemon juice, and partly freeze. 
Add two cupfuls of cream sweet- 
ened and flavored with vanilla 
extract. Finishfreezing. Serve 
decorated with candied mintleaves. 


Rice Ice Cream. Boil for five minutes two cupfuls of 
cream, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, the rind of one lemon, 
three bay leaves and one inch of cinnamon stick. Then put 
three ounces of ground rice in a basin and mix it into a smooth 
paste with cold milk; add the boiled cream and let simmer 
fifteen minutes. Pass througha sieve; when cold add onetea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract, andthen freeze. During the freez- 
ing add one cupful of whipped and sweetened cream. Serve 
in dainty cups with ground almonds sprinkled on top. 


Marmalade Ice Cream in Cones. Make two pints of plain 
custard. When cool add one cupful each of cream and orange 
marmalade, juice of alemon and a tablespoonful of apple jelly. 
Freeze. Serve in cones decorated with chopped nuts. 


12 New Ice Creams That Girls Have Asked For 














Lemon Sherbet 





Green-Gage Ice Cream 


Green-Gage icecream. Stone 
four cupfuls of ripe green gages. 
Put one cupful of water in a sauce- 
pan with eight tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and boil the fruit till quite 
smooth; then adda few drops of 
green coloring and one cupful of 
white grape juice, and pass 
through a sieve. Add four cup- 
fuls of whipped cream, and freeze. 
Pack in a mould, cover tightly, 
and pack in ice and salt for two 
hours. Unmould on to a pretty 
dish, and sprinkle chopped nuts 
on the top. 








A SUMMER 
SANDWICH 


Cut thin slices of fresh 
white bread. Spread 
them thinly with 
Underwood Deviled 
Ham. Close them to- 
gether over crisp 
crinkly leaves of let- 
tuce or green sprigs of 
fresh watercress. Then 
taste the taste. 





TASTE 
THE TASTE 


It’s one of those hankering 
tastes that you Can’t seem to 
ever get enough of. For it’s 
the taste of good boiled ham, 
flavored with salt and sugar and 
hickory smoke. 

We cook it em” casserole to 
keep in all this delicious ham 
seasoning. ‘Then we grind 
it fine and mix it with the 
Underwood Deviled Dressing 
of mustard and 42 spices, and 
pass the taste right on to you 
in handy little cans that keep 
it ever fresh. 


It’s not a packing house product, 
but made in a clean, white, 
sunlit New England Kitchen. 
Genuine Deviled Ham bears the 
Little Red Devil trade mark. 


Serve it at any meal, or for 
picnics, spreads, luncheons, 
etc. We'll give you dozens of 
recipes—omelets, croquettes, 
salads, sandwiches—in“ Taste 
the Taste and Some Cookery 
News,’ our free book, if you'll 
send us your grocer’s name. 
Or, for 15c and your grocer’s 
name we’]] sendsmall can to try. 

Just get down your gro- 
cery list, and put On some 
Underwood Deviled Ham and 
some Underwood New Eng- 
land Sea Foods to order today. 


Wn. Underwood Company, 
64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: To Make Money 





UCH a wealth of interest- 
ing letters as are coming in, 
all telling me of the good 

times our members are enjoying 
in these long, lovely summer 


days, and all beginning or ending with the 
words: “The Girls’ Club helped me to doit’’! 
I feel that they are just as much letters to 
every other girl in the Club as to me, and 
that they should be passed on to you 
through the medium of print. I give you 
one of them, together with the artistic 
‘‘snapshot”’ photograph of a camp in the 
woods which accompanies it: 


Dear Manager: Girls’ Club money covered 
expenses for such a nice vacation among the 
Berkshires for me. Our party of eight assem- 
bled at the depot on the first morning of the 
month, prepared for a good time and two weeks 
of freedom, and we certainly had it. 

After several hours’ journeying along the 
beautiful banks of the Housatonic we were met 
and driven to our temporary home—a typical 
log cabin set in the heart of the woods—so peace- 
fullooking! The ‘roomy ”’ sitting-room boasted 
a large fireplace, organ, couch and easy-chairs, 
with windows on three sides. Beautiful mount- 
ains were all about us, the log cabin being 
located on the side of one of them. Our large 
back veranda was really in the pine-tree tops, 
and how spicy they were! Here we moved our 
table, and, regardless of the fact that umbrellas, 
sweaters and lanterns were sometimes neces- 
sary, we ate every meal in the open. In fact 
three of the girls finally slept out, and during 
the stillness of one night subdued movements 
and giggles were heard, and lo, a downpour! 
Nothing daunted, umbrellas were secured to the 
cot and the disturbed slumbers were resumed. 

Rain and thunder occurred nearly every day, 
but, donning rubbers and raincoats, the stronger 
campers took from three to eight mile climbs 
daily, returning with keen appetites and merry 
spirits. The thunder having once entered the 
hills escape seemed almost impossible, so we con- 
stantly enjoyed hearing Hendrik Hudson manip- 
ulating his ninepins. 

The front doorstep faced the most fascinating 
woods, and in these were wild beauties and natu- 
ral parks far surpassing man’s attempts. Here 
the wild animals were our companions — the 
chipmunks coming on our roof and chattering. 
Picnics, walks and drives contributed to our 
outdoor vacation—driving through surrounding 
mountains consuming one afternoon. How 
beautiful the mountains were! Sometimes the 
driveway was just big enough for the carriage— 
the imposing, ever-varying mountains on one 
side, the Housatonic and the fields on the other. 
Here we saw an Indian settlement and the scene 
of the famous rattlesnake hunt. 


Every fourth day two girls undertook the 
housekeeping, allowing the others entire free- 
dom, with the result that all gained, returning 


home with a vote for Nature’s vacation—and 
a longer one next year. 
A CONNECTICUT MEMBER. 


Vacation Notes 


“ There are other Club campers to be heard 
from. Let us hear! 

& A pretty postal card has come from the 
Western Pennsylvania girl who sailed for 
Europe in March, paying for her steamship 
berth with Girls’ Club money. 

UG Has that minister’s wife in Utah started 
yet on her trip to Yellowstone Park? If so 
she won’t be the first member whom our 
Club has sent there. 

& Nights are so cool in the mountains that 
I’m mighty glad the Club helped our little 
fifteen-year-old member in Dixieland to earn 
the money for a beautiful white sweater. 

MA A Virginia girl whois now paying her first 
visit in four years to relatives at a distance 
wouldn’t be doing it if there were no Girls’ 
Club to help buy tickets and frocks. 

UA Taking the babies for ‘“‘a day down the 
harbor”’ is a delightful way for a married 
Girls’ Club member to spend her first earn- 
ings, and I’m so glad that one of these mar- 
tied members from the Bay State not only 
did it, but also wrote and told me she did it. 
S| Wouldn’t you call it a vacation if you 
were She? She’s the member who writes: 
“My use for my Club earnings is the most 
prosaic of all, for they have paid a woman to 
clean and wash for me.”’ 


I assure you that if it is interesting to read 
in this column of the money earned and the 
pretty or useful things bought by our suc- 
cessful workers, it is still more interesting to 
be one of the “‘Successfuls” yourself! I will 
reply personally to any and every personal 
letter from a girl inquiring about our Club. 
The Swastika Express, Unlimited, starts for 
Vacationville, Successland, and other popu- 
lar resorts, every day in the year, and any 
ambitious girl or woman may board it and 
**work herway.” Of course the best workers 
always pass into “‘the car ahead” and arrive 
first; but no matter how full the train nor how 
late the last passenger, there are elbow-room 
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Girls’ Clothes Problems 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. The Editors of the Fashion 
Department will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


Mourning Veils 


Mrs. L. K. Jones. Con- 
siderable laxity is shown by 
sensible folks in the observ- 
ance of prescribed periods 
of conventional mourning. 
The widow’s long veil of 
silk grenadine is seldom 
worn more than six weeks, 
andis often replaced entirely 
by a shorter veil draped on 
a small hat or toque and 
allowed to hang loosely over 
the face, extending to the 
collarbone. This affords 
sufficient protection, and, 
after the first days of mourn- 
ing, may be removed from 
the hat, or draped in the 
back, and a veil of fancy 
mesh or Brussels net bor- 
dered with crape or dull silk 
worn over the face. The 
climate and the conditions 
of one’s life must to a certain extent govern 
the observance of mourning. It would be 
unwise for a delicate woman to shroud herself 
in the heavy folds of a long veil in hot weather, 
and it is deplorable to see a girl’s young face 
hidden behind the depressing gloom of even 
the shorter grenadine veil. 


Freshening& Last Summer’s Hat 


ManpceE L. If you cannot arrange the trim- 
ming on your hat in any way to cover the 
marks of last year’s sunburn on the crown 
and upper brim why not cover the entire top 
with a woven-straw braid in the same shade 
as your hat, or in a contrasting color, as you 
say the shape is becoming to you? Many of 
the new hats show an under or upper brim of 
entirely different color and straw. Begin to 
sew the braid on at the brim’s outer edge, 
continuing one row after another by lapping 
over the edges. Finish at the inside of the 
brim, and begin again at the center of the 
crown. 


Lenth of Baby’s First Short Dresses 


Younc MortHER. Baby’s first short clothes 
may reach to the soles of his little shoes, as 
usually by the time he is able to stand he will 
have grown so that the dresses will be short 
enough not to be in the way. When he is 
ready to take the first steps turn the dresses 
up at the shoetops, and as he grows taller 
gradually make the length of the dresses 
shorter until they are just about to the bend of 
the knee. 


For a Narrow Chest and Broad Back 


Mrs. L. S. It is easy to understand the 
difficulty you have in adjusting the regular- 
sized pattern to suit your peculiar measure- 
ments. You will no doubt be glad to hear that 
we can supply you with a pattern designed 
especially for a narrow chest and broad back. 
Pattern No. 5611 is for a plain shirtwaist 
buttoning down the center front, and you can 
use this as a foundation pattern for many 
different waists by tucking or plaiting the 
materials. It comes in nine sizes: 32 to 48 
inches bust measurement. Size 36 requires 
three yards and a quarter of 27-inch material. 


Coloring Canvas and Suéde Slippers 


PERPLEXED. If you attempt to dye your 
canvas shoes the process may shrink them out 
of shape. You will have better success by 
coloring canvas slippers with water-color paint. 
First stretch them out with shoe-trees or stuff 
them with tissue paper, and apply the paint 
with a sponge, or a large, soft brush. This 
coloring will require frequent renewal. Light- 
colored suéde slippers may be made black by 
using a liquid dressing which comes for that 
purpose. 


The Newest Coat Buttons 


GLapys. If you want the very newest but- 
tons on your linen suit use the bone buttons 
with a rolled edge, and sew them very close 
together on the cuffs and back seams of the 
coat and skirt. One or two larger-sized but- 
tons of the same shape can be used in fasten- 
ing the coat. 


Long Gloves Worn With Short Sleeves 


Mrs. E.L. Yes, now that sleeves of elbow 
and three-quarter length are so fashionable in 
the new dresses and coats long gloves must be 
worn. If you cannot afford long gloves wear 
cuffs of fine net or sheer lingerie material. An 
expanse of arm betwixt sleeve end and glove 


top should be avoided. Silk or lisle thread - 


gloves are good taste with washable clothes; 
glacé and suéde kid are preferable for more 
dressy clothes. 


To Stay Buttons on Children’s Garments 


Busy Moruer. There is no doubt that 
sewing buttons on the children’s clothes takes 
a great deal of time. Shanks fastening under- 
neath are not advisable as they may press 
against the flesh and must always be removed 
for washing. A good plan which has been 
successfully tried to prevent buttons from 
peeling off is to run a strip of tape on the 
under side of a fastening to which the 
buttons may be 





ORAWN BY FLORENCE E. 


Cleaning a Lace Veil 


MaAvupDeE. Never wash 
your silk lace veil in ammo- 
nia and water as this would 
cause it to shrink. The 
most delicate lace veil can 
be cleansed by dipping in 
benzine or gasoline. Use 
two portions, one to wash 
it in and the other to rinse 
it. Have enough gasoline 
in the basin to cover the 
veil. Stretch it over a pil- 
low or pin on a flat surface 
to dry and air. Be careful 
not to use benzine or gaso- 
— near any gaslight or 

re. 


For a Lingerie Hat 


MABELLE. Yes, embroid- 
ered flouncing is exceedingly 
atone pretty for lingerie hats, and 

it could be gathered or 
plaited for the crown and brim. Use a wire 
foundation frame and cover with batiste or 
fine lawn on both sides of the brim and crown. 
Narrow Cluny lace would be pretty for facing 
the under part of the brim, sewing one row 
beyond another. Why not make the em- 
broidery in a color, using a delicate pink or 
blue on white batiste? If you have not yet 
decided upon a pattern probably you would 
like our Embroidery Transfer Pattern No. 
14274. Thisis a charming daisy design with a 
deep scalloped edge, and the design is three 
inches and a half wide in a three-yard length. 
Cut the material for the flouncing not less 
than ten inches in width for the crown depth. 


Correct Clothes for a Little Boy 


Mrs. T. A. K. Yes, your little boy is old 
enough to have knickerbocker suits. These 
are better if made of wash material, though one 
for special occasions might be of white wash- 
able serge or corduroy. Choose simple designs, 
and make the little garments with care—finish- 
ing all the seams neatly. Work the button- 
holes carefully and sew the buttons onsecurely. 
Patterns (No. 3616) for such a suit come in 
three sizes: 4, 6 and 8 years, and size 4 years 
requires four yards and a quarter of 24-inch 
material. As your boy seems large for his age 
we would advise the size 4 years. 


How to Mend Woolen Material 


Miss Cary. To mend your woolen coat 
which has been rubbed into a hole on the under- 
arm take a piece of the same material and 
place underneath, matching the edges accu- 
rately. Stitch the edges of the hole to the 
small patch without turning under the raw 
edge, using a hair which should match the 
material as closely as possible. Afterward 
press with a moderately hot iron, through 
dampened muslin. Make the stitches small 
and fine, sewing across the edge. 


Little Girl’s Light-Weight Topcoat 


Mrs. J. C.M. A coat of light-weight, dark 
blue serge or shepherd-check material would 
be more useful for your little girl than one of 
piqué or linen, which could only be worn on 
warm days. We have an attractive design for 
a belted reefer coat, such as you want, with the 
new long lapels, fastening with two buttons. 
Patterns (No. 5074) for this coat come in three 
sizes: 4,6 and 8 years. Size 6 years requires 
two yards of 44-inch material. 


To Clean a White Feather 


Miss D.C. D. The safest method of clean- 
ing a white ostrich plume is to move it back 
and forth in clean gasoline. Put about a 
quart of gasoline in a clean pan and move the 
feather about in it gently, using great care not 
to break the stem nor tear off the flues. Ifthe 
feather is excessively soiled more than one 
portion of gasoline may be required. Hang 
the feather in the sun and airto dry. When 
dry take each flue between the fingers and curl 
it with a dull-bladed knife. In using gasoline 
be careful not to be near the gaslight. 


Recuttin2 Full Plaited Skirt 


SarAH L. As you say your box-plaited skirt 
is extremely wide, measuring six yards around 
the lower edge, and with the material cut away 
under the plaits at the upper part around the 
hips, it would be impossible to recut it over a 
plain gored pattern on account of the cut-out 
sections. You may be able to use pattern No. 
5727 in recutting, as this has been used suc- 
cessfully for this purpose, although we cannot 
promise that it will suit your skirt, as the gores 
may be narrower. Try to recut your skirt by 
using the lower portion for the new skirt. 
This patttern is cut with a three-piece upper por- 
tion, lengthened by a slightly circular flounce, 
with overlapping seams at thesides. Patterns 
(No. 5727) for this skirt come in four sizes: 
22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
two yards and a half of 44-inch material. 


To Prevent Holes From Hose Supporters 


Anxious MotrHer. In making underwaists 
for your children sew two large wire eyes at 
each side on the band to which the pin holding 
the garter may be attached. You will find 

this effectual in 





sewed. The tape 
will hold the but- 


preventing the 
] garters from pull- 





Brainy Men 


“Brains” are always in de- 
mand and are paid a “pre- 
mium” because brainy men 


do things. 


Brains wear out as certainly 
as the body if not properly 
nourished. 


Grape-Nuts 


is a true Brain and Body food. 
It nourishes and strengthens 
the nerve centres— feeds the 


nerve cells. 


Daily wear and tear is re- 
placed by the natural food 
elements stored by nature in 


the Wheat and Barley of 
which Grape-Nuts is made. 


Grape-Nuts food does 
much to keep one right for 


business or frolic. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” 


Read the “Road to Wellville” 
in packages of Grape-Nuts. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 





How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 


Those who wish to act aS agents for the sale of our 
patterns should apply to The Home Pattern Company, 
615 West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is 
the regularly authorized concern for the manufacture 


tons firm and pre- 
vent them from 
pulling out with a 
bit of the material, 
as they are quite 


ing holes in the 
drawers body, 
which they will 
otherwise do, even 


and comfort and equal chances for all, for 
this is seen to by the Conductor, who is the 


MANAGER OF THE GiRLs’ CLUB 











. ’ through several 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNnAL likely to do on and sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. pat yp of 
PHILADELPHIA children’s clothing. ues strongest material. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs mentioned on this page can be supplied 

for fifleen cents each, post-free. The amount of material required for the different sizes is 
printed on the pattern envelopes. The embroidery transfer pattern costs ten cents. Order from 
your nearest dealer in paiterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and bust measure for 
waist, waist and hip measures for skirt, and age and breast measure for boy's suit, and inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 


















































Good Manners and Good Form 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 


Miss Kingsland will answer by mail any inquiries about good manners and good.form, provided 
a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. Address all letters to Miss Florence Burton 
Kingsland, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Table Etiquette 


When sitting next to 
the host and he passes the 
first plate to you is it 
proper to pass it on or to 
keep it? JEAN. 

This first plate is un- 
doubtedly intended for 
you, but it looks less 
eager if you say: ‘Shall I 
pass this on?” 


When Driving 


When a young man 
takes a girl driving which 
one should suggest turn- 
ing home—he or she? 

Amy C. 

Unless the man has some idea of the hour 
the girl wishes to return he should consult 
her wishes. If he does not do so and she has 
doubts as to their getting back on time she 
may say, ‘I must be home by such and such 
atime; isn’t it time to turn back?” 


Wearing a Hat at Hotel Breakfast 
Should a woman wear a hat at breakfast at 
a hotel? M. H. 
If she is going out directly afterward, yes; 
otherwise she does the same as if she were 
at home. 


Answering an Invitation 


When my brother and I are invited to dine 
should he answer his own invitation or should 
I answer for him? SISTER. 

Your brother should answer all invitations 
directed to him. If he is included in one sent 
to you you may answer both for him and 
yourself. 


Observe Formality in Addressing Letters 
Is it incorrect to address a letter to a girl, 
using her pet name? D: D. 


Yes, a pet name is too intimate and informal 
to be used on an envelope. 


Acknowledging Flowers After a Funeral 

Will you please explain in full what it is 
customary to do in acknowledgment of flowers 
sent to the funeral of a member of one’s family, 
notes of sympathy, cards left at one’s home or 
sent by mail, some bearing messages, others 
bearing only the name? I am at a loss to know 
what to do. A Wipow. 

If you wish you may write notes of thanks to 
those near and dear who have written to you, 
or who have sent flowers, although a few words 
of appreciation written on a visiting-card in 
most cases are sufficient. To those who have 
sent their cards, or who have left them at 
your door, whether anything has been written 
on them or not you should mail your cards 
in acknowledgment; and it is customary to 
write on them a few words of appreciation, 
such as: ‘‘Thanking you for your expression 
of sympathy.”” Some prefer to send engraved 
cards of acknowledgment to all who have 
expressed sympathy in any form whatever; 
these are worded in the third person. 


Where to Say “Good-Night” to an Escort 

I live in a hotel. When an escort brings me 
home from an evening entertainment where 
should we say “‘ good-night ’’—at the door of the 
hotel or at the door of my room? N. K. 

Should you have a private sitting-room or 
parlor your escort should accompany you to 
it; if not you should bid him good-by at the 
door of the elevator. 


If You Wish to Meet a Man’s Friend 

May a girl ask a man to bring his friend to 
call if she wishes to make the latter’s ac- 
quaintance? DEBUTANTE. 

She may do so provided an opening be given 
through the young man’s praises being sung 
by the mutual friend. The girl may then say: 
‘““Won’t you bring Mr. Blank to call some 
time? I should like so much to meet him.” 


If One’s Admirer is Fickle 

There is an understanding between a young 
man and myself; occasionally he pays marked 
attentions to a girl from another town. What 
should be my attitude in such a case? L. T. 

If this man has proposed and you have 
accepted him you have every reason to resent 
his devotion to another. If you are not en- 
gaged to him, however, his attentions to others 
are no concern of yours. 


Inviting Club Officers to a Tea 


I should like to invite the president and 
officers of a club to which I belong to a little 
tea that i am shortly to give. May I do so 
with propriety, as we have never exchanged 
calls? Mrs. F. 

Such an invitation, as you probably know, 
is equivalent to asking these ladies to call upon 
you. If you are a newcomer in your town, 
or if these ladies are your seniors by a number 
of years, it would be better to allow them to 
take the initiative; otherwise, there would be 
no impropriety in your giving the invitation. 
When to Call on a New Neighbor 

A woman from another city has just moved 
to the house next door. How long should I 
wait before calling upon her? A NEIGHBOR. 

Your neighbor will probably be too busy 
during the first week in her new home to wish 


to see callers, but after that time you may call 
with perfect propriety. 





DRAWN BY FLORENCE E.*STORER 


* is set for dinner? 


Finger-Bowls 

Kindly tell me if finger- 
bowls are provided when 
buffet refreshments are 
served. HOosTEss. 


No, they are used only 
at table. 


Don’t Take a Girl’s Arm 


Am I not right in say- 
ing that a man should take 
a girl’s arm when escort- 
ing her home from an 
evening party? BILty. 

A man should never 
takea girl’s arm. If they 
are crossing a slippery 
place or if for any other 
reason she should need his assistance he may 
put his hand under her forearm to give her 
the consciousness of his support. 


When Taking Two Ladies to the Theater 
I am to accompany my mother anda young 
girl friend to the theater. Should I not sit 
between them? HAROLD. 
No, you should sit nearest the aisle; the 


young girl should occupy the seat between 
your mother and you. 


May a Girl Visit Her Fiancé’s Home? 


Is it proper for me to allow my daughter to 
visit at the home of her fiancé? A MOTHER. 

Most assuredly, if the invitation be given 
by the young man’s mother, or by some female 
member of his family with whom he may be 
living. It must be understood, of course, that 
the one who gives the invitation will chaperon 
your daughter during her visit. 


Requesting Leave to Call on a Girl Friend 


I have been driving a girl about a great deal 
in my touring car: she has never asked me to 
call. Should I not, therefore, discontinue my 
invitations? CLAvp. 

Your friend may possibly be inexperienced, 
or ignorant of its being the girl’s prerogative 
to give the invitation. Many have asked me 
if a girl may invite a man to call on her or 
whether she should wait until he asks her per- 
mission. Under the circumstances, as you are 
on such good terms, it would be permissible for 
you to say: ‘‘I have been waiting a long time 
for an invitation to call upon you.” 


When Asked to Dance 
If a man asks a girl for some dance that is 
already taken may she tell him which of her 
dances are not engaged? ETHEL. 
She may say, “‘I think that dance is en- 
gaged,”’ then, as she consults her card, her 
would-be partner will be quite sure to ask her 
which of her dances she can give him. 
Evening Calls Should Not Last Too Late 
When a man calls upon a young girl in the 
evening how late should he stay? A Boy. 
An evening call should end by half after ten, 
or eleven o’clock at the latest. 


Correct Position of Arm When Dancing 
When dancing where should a girl place her 
left arm? Potty. 


The girl’s left forearm should rest against the 
upper part of her partner’s right arm. 


“At Home” Days are Best for Calls 


A neighbor when calling recently left a card 
with ‘‘Wednesdays” engraved in the lower 
left-hand corner. Must I call upon her on 
this particular day of the week? A.T.B. 

If possible you should do so, as that is 
the day your friend has signified that she 
will be at home. If your call must be made on 
another day you should offer your friend 
some explanation when you see her. 


Points in Table Service 


Where should the dessertspoons and after- 
dinner coffeespoons be placed when the table 
HOUSEWIFE. 

These are not put on the table with the rest 
of the flat silver; the dessertspoons are placed 
on the individual plates from which the “‘ sweet 
dish” is to be eaten, and the coffeespoons in 
the saucers of the cups. 


When Escorted Home From a Dance 


I am always uncertain when a friend escorts 
me home from a dance whether I should ask 
him in or not. Please tell me if I should. 

QUESTIONER. 

Yes, if it is comparatively early, and you 
know that your parents have not as yet 
retired. Most dances do not end, however, 
until a late hour of the night or an early hour 
of the morning; there would then be no ques- 
tion, of course, about asking your escort to 
**come in.” 


Before Commencing to Eat 


Should one wait until all are served before 
commencing to eat? ANXIOUS. 

If the host is carving or if there are but few 
at table wait until all are served; if many are 
present you may start eating when those seated 
near you are served. 


When and How to Partake of Olives 
When, during dinner, should olives be served, 

and how should they be eaten? MARGARET. 
The proper time to pass olives is imme- 

diately after the soup-plates have been re- 


moved. An olive should be eaten from the 
fingers. 











Buffalo Specialty Company, 14 Lig 


Summer Heat and Dust 
Cannot Harm the Furniture 


Dusted With 


QOD AER 


If there is any one season of the year that tries furniture MOST, 
itisSummer. Doors and windows are open. Dust finds its way in. 
The heat makes fine finishes sticky and cloudy. What to do? 

Dust every day with LIQUID VENEER. It is good for everything— 


from the cheapest kitchen chairs to the costliest piano—not forgetting 
all metal work, even to the very chandeliers. 

R2member, LIQUID VENEER is not a furniture polish, but an everyday 
aid in dusting. When used on an ordinary cheese cloth duster it removes not 
only every speck of dust, but also finger marks, spots, stains, blemishes and 
scratches, at the same time restoring the original newness of the surface, 
whether it be wood, enamel, gilt, silver, brass or lacquer. Unequaled for 
hardwood floors. There is nothing ‘‘just as good” as LIQUID VENEER. 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE 


To prove for yourself that LIQUID VENEER will do all this, 
that it will lessen housework drudgery, and that it wild] CHEER 
UP the home as nothing else will, sign and mail the attached 
“‘CHEER UP” Coupon today for a free sample bottle. Doing 
this costs only a two cent stamp and places you under no 
obligation. Sign and mail the Coupon today—NOW. 


N.Y. 


SSS ———— — ee eee 


“Cugae 
COUPON 
BUFFALO 


14 Liquid Veneer 
Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, 
and without further obli- 
gation on my part, sample 
bottle of LIQUID VENEER, 


NAME 


STREET & No. 


CiTy & STATE 
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In the Sunken Gardens, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 


If you are truly interested 
in photography, you are 
anxious to learn all that will 
help you. Ask your near- 
est independent dealer for 
literature about 


‘ANSCO" 
FILM 


The Film with 
Chromatic Balance 


OTICE the rich and varied 

color tones in this photograph. 
Trees and shrubbery and grass, all 
green, still have their separate tonal 
values. The colors of the flowers 
are distinct. This is chromatic bal- 
ance, a property possessed by the 
improved film, ANSCO FILM. 
Load your camera with this film 
and you can make truer, more 
artistic photographs. It opens up 
a wider field of artistic achieve- 
ment to you as an amateur. 


Ansco Film has other features which 
make fine results more certain from 
your use of a camera. Independent dealers every- 
where sell Ansco photo- 
graphic goods. Look for 


the Ansco sign. 


It is easy to work and handle, non- 
curling, non-halation. Costs no more. 
Made in sizes to fit any film camera. 


To show you just how superior Ansco Film is when 
developed right, we will develop a roll for you for 
10c, to partly defray expense, and make one print 
on Cyko Paper, free. Enclose your name and address 
and 5 two-cent stamps with roll of film and mail, 
care Free Tuition Dep’t. 


SL, pCO? WD) 


PHOTO SUPPLIES 
FILMS.CHEMICALS 


CYKO PAPER 
—— 3 





Ansco Catalog and valuable two-vol. Photographic Manual free on request 


ANSCO COMPANY, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The Imperial Self-Heating Flat - 
Iron does the work in half 
the time, better and easier at 
less than one-tenth the cost 
of the old way; besides sav- 
ing the strength, health and 
temper of the housewife or 
servant. Heats itself from 
the inside with gasoline 
or denatured alcohol. 
Better and cheaper than 
gas or electricity. No 
wires or tubes inthe 
way. No ese | 
ironsor fussing wit 
half-cold flat irons. 
No endless walking 
from hot stove to work. No wiping or waxing. 


The Imperial 
Self-Heating Flat Iron 


is hot all the time. Heat instantly regulated. 

se all ng starch you want. Perfect gloss. 
Burns five hours for one cent. Safe, cleanly, 
odorless, smokeless. Use indoors or out, at 
home or traveling. In hotel rooms or cam 
Always ready. Fine for hot weather. Light 
weight. Beautifully nickel-plated. Take off 
cover, get a meal on it. Costs little; pays for 
itself in three months. Money-back guarantee. 

Sent FREE — Illustrated’ booklet, “Ironing 
Comfort,’”’ and 10 Day Free Trial Offer. Write 
us now. 


Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 17, 440-450 S. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 




















Mouth 
Hygiene— 
Health+ 
Beauty 


There is more , 
to ‘‘tooth-brush- 
ing’’ than just 
cleansing and polishing surfaces. The 
deep purpose of brushing one’s teeth 
is to prevent decay and to keep a clean, 
healthy mouth — oral hygiene. 


is the whole science of tooth soundness and 
mouth cleanness put into a dentifrice. It 
neutralizes mouth acidity—it destroys the 
germs of tooth decay. 
Leaves a fresh taste, because it 
leaves a clean mouth 


Cleans, whitens, purifies and preserves. 







Sold Everywhere 
The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








LO 
- There's not a Pn \ 
in Silver LakeClothes Line; QW 


it is uniform all cotter ne: 
breaks down under the strain of the 
wash. 


Silver Lake 
CLOTHES LINE 


will never stain the garments,or injure them 
orscratch the hands, or get twisted or knot 
ted. Its surface is very smooth, even, and 
free from splinters. At most dealersor direct 
from us, prepaid, yee of price. 50feet, 
40c; 75 feet, 60c; 100 feet, 80c. Look for 
the name “Silver Lake.” It identifies the 
accepted standard in U. S. Govern- 
ment braided cord specifications. 
Write for free sample. 
we SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
S NE St.,Boston, Mass. _. 
ss Originators of Solid 
braided Cord 


Braided, 


Lasts Years 








The New Sanitary Face Powder 
QUENTIN’S 


Beauty Leaves 


Little Books with Powder Coated Paper Leaves. 
The Dust and Oily Secretions from the Skin are Re- 
moved, not just covered, as when a puffis used. A 
fresh leaf each time — no dirty chamois or cloth. The 
Powder of “Beauty Leaves” is Absolutely Pure. 
Guaranteed under U.8. Pure Food and Drugs Act. 
Can be carried in the Hand- -bag or Pocket-book. 
White Powder on Pure White Paper. Flesh-tint 
on a Delicate Rose-tint Paper, 10c. and 25c. 
At Druggists and Toilet Goods Counters. 
Ask for “Quentin’s Beauty Leaves.” Remember! 
Only Pure White or Delicate Rose-tint Paper. 


CHAPMAN & cepetes<-~- Inc. 





506 ARCH STREET HILADELPHIA 
ENGRAVED $ 
10 WEDDING & 7 
INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade— Nota printed imitation. Correctstyles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal St., Chicago. 


100 EIRSSTSINE] $5.0 
Announcements Han cacunding two sets of 


envelopes. Express Ps Hye 100 Renee Cards Engraved in Script, 90c 
Write for samples. Engraving Co., 814 Walnut St., Phila. 











HOW CAN I KEEP MY 
HAIR PRETTY? 


By Edith M. Burtis 


VERY girl may not be blessed with the 
abundance of hair she may desire, but 
every girl may and should have pretty 

hair, because pretty hair means clean, well- 
kept hair, neatly and becomingly arranged. 

Proper care of the hair means, first, proper 
care of your health. This is imperative. 
There is no part of our bodies that shows ill or 
neglected health more quickly than the hair. 
When the hair starts to get thin and lifeless 
it is far wiser to consult a doctor than a 
hair-dresser. But do you know that the best 
way to health is happiness? No girl should 
really expect to have health or beauty with- 
out first cultivating a happy, contented mind. 
If you are not ready to accept this statement 
first look at some one who believes that beauty 
creams and powders, hair tonics and false hair 
cover up mean thoughts and make her beauti- 
ful. Sheisnot,isshe? And do you know that 
as the days go on she must and will use more 
and more artificial means, with less and less 
pleasing results? 


To Keep Your Hair Clean 


CRANTED that happy and contented 
thoughts mean health, and that health is 
the key to beauty, start to work from the inside 
out, instead of with lotions and tonics from 
the outside in; and in the care of your hair 
remember that cleanliness is of vital impor- 
tance. This does not mean that you should 
wash your hair too often, for there are other 
ways of keeping the hair clean, and never 
should the hair be washed oftener than once 
in three weeks. This is best for both dry and 
oily hair. 

To wash the hair first comb it out thor- 
oughly, then rub the scalp with the tips of the 
fingers until it is aglow and the scalp loose. 
If there is a quantity of dandruff a soap solu- 
tion of Castile soap and warm water, the con- 

sistency of cream, may be rubbed i in with a 
toothbrush. Then wash the hair in warm 
water and the soap solution, rubbing the scalp 
thoroughly until all the particles of dirt and 
dandruff are removed. 

The real secret, however, in washing the 
hair well is in the rinsing. The trouble usu- 
ally is that the soap is not thoroughly removed, 
and nothing is more injurious than to leave 
any soap in the hair. It makes the hair sticky, 
and gradually rotsand breaksit. To rinse the 
hair start first with warm water, and keep 
changing until cold water is used. A bath 
spray is excellent to get out allthe soap. Do 
not wring and twist the hair—this breaks it; 
and do not mop it up and down so that it 
will be hopelessly snarled. Squeeze the ends 
in a towel, then start and work the scalp with 
the finger tips, lifting strands of hair and 
shaking out the water and the tangles. The 
hair should be combed, then brushed dry. 
Fanning may be employed, but never arti- 
ficial heat. 


What to Do After Washing It 


|F THE hair and scalp are very dry after 
washing a small quantity of vaseline may be 
rubbed in. If the hair is still oily and lies 
flat on the head sprinkle a little powdered 
orris root on the hair, then brush it out thor- 
oughly. This will make the hair soft and 
fluffy, will polish and gloss it, and the odor 
from the orris root is delightfully refreshing 
and pleasant. 

You need never fear to catch cold after 
washing the hair if you keep out of a draught 
while the hair is wet, and if the scalp is thor- 
oughly invigorated by massage and brushing, 
and cold water is used for the last rinsing. 

Brush the hair with an upward stroke so 
that the hair will be raised from the scalp. 
Use as stiff a brush as you can comfortably 
stand, and always keep your brush and comb 
absolutely clean. 

Between shampoos the hair may be kept 
clean by vigorous brushing and air baths— 
that is, loosen the hair, and shake it where 
currents of air and sunlight may penetrate 
every part of it. 

Dandruff is a condition, not a disease. 
The scalp without any dandruff is not gen- 
erally considered in a healthy condition, and 
while one should not let dandruff accumulate 
in large quantities do not try to eliminate it 
entirely. 


Some Simple Rules 


"TARE the hair down at night, as it is posi- 
tively fatal to sleep with all the pins in it 
and the hair in an unnatural position. Rub 
the scalp until it feels warm and loose under 
your fingers. Brush it well, part it and braid 
loosely. You will sleep better for this pre- 
caution, and your hair will be benefited by the 
rest the same as you are by a sound sleep. 

Of course it is best not to rough nor “‘rat”’ 
the hair, but if it is an alternative between 
this and wearing a false “‘rat” or puff by all 
means accept the first, and it need not be as 
injurious a method as one may think, if you 
know how to comb out the ‘‘rats.” Do not 
start at the top of the strand and comb down 
(this only bunches the tangles and pulls the 
hair out), but comb from the bottom up, 
taking out the tangles as you have put them in. 

To curl the hair with a hot iron is injurious. 
If your hair is straight try to find some pretty 
way to dress it naturally, or use kids or the 
rubber-head combs to give it the desired wave. 

Never tie the hair with an elastic; this 
breaks the hair; use, instead, a soft cotton 
cord or string. 

Simple tonics may be used, but their chief 
value lies in the friction caused by rubbing 
them in; the same result may be reached 
with just the plain massage. 

The correct methods of singeing and clipping 
the hair, and the proper time for these treat- 
ments, should be thoroughly understood. 

If you will send me a stamped, addressed 
envelope I shall be very glad to tell you more 
about the care of the hair. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1911 


Your money back 
if you 
are not 
satisfied 





Buy a cake of P.AND G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap. 


Try it! 


If you are not entirely satisfied with it, send 
us the wrapper, tell us wherein the soap fell 
short of your expectations and we will give you 
back the money you paid for it. 


We make this offer because we know that 
P.anpD G.—The White Naphtha Soap is better 
than any other naphtha soap. We could not 
afford to make it if we had the slightest doubt 
as to the superiority of our product. 


P.anpD G.—The White Naphtha Soap does 
what it is intended to do. Itsavestime. Itsaves 
trouble. It saves money. Most important of all, 
it Saves the clothes. 


It is the “Modern Method” of washing clothes. 
It enables you to get rid of the two most dis- 
agreeable features of laundry work—boiling the 
clothes and the hard rubbing on the washboard. 


The price is 5 cents acake. If your grocer does 
not sell P. AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap, 
we will thank you to let us have his name and 
address. 


he Frctirrbantt 4, 















Phoenix Silk Hose are 
Every four- pair, $3.00 box contains that guaranty. 


made of the same 
shimmery, genuine silk you’d expect 

If any of the four pairs show a hole 
For Men 5 Oc within three months, you will be given 
z endl $2.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
in only thecostliest hosiery. And we 
new hose free. Nine colors. We'll 


guarantee their wearing qualities. 
Same guaranty, twelve colors supply you if your dealer can’t. 


HOUGH they are =HpS 
There’s a point worth remembering. 
Phoenix Knitting Works 226 BROADWAY 








so low-priced, 
Guaranteed—No Holes, Three Months 
MILWAUKEE 






































NGRAVED 


The name“ Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso- 
ciated for a generation will the highest quality 


ARDS 


Samples upon request. Our book 
on Wedding Etiquette FREE. 


EDDING 


me eettene, $7.00; 
pe additional 100, $2.00: deliv- 










Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. ered anywhere . the United States. —_ ol mM 11th Street. 
VERETT ADDEY ON TRGINIA- 














KITCHEN BOUQUET 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 





EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N. J. 





USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND BISAMPLE FREE(& THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
—_—_—_— 
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Fresh—crisp—delicious 
Won its Favor through its Flavor 
Made from Selected White Corn 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 





RN i ee 


BATTLE CREEK.MICH. 


























For « e 

PRICKLY 
HEAT and 
SUNBURN 





Cloudburst f Balaes 








FIND THE THIRTY-THREE BABIES 




















ENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


ILET POWDER 

















Sample Box 4c 


GERHARD 
MENNEN 


COMPANY 


100 Orange St. 
Newark, N. J. 














